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A Proposal _ . —to make delicious Custard with 


‘c:\ BIRD'S 
CUSTARD 


POWDER 
A DAILY LUXURY! 


t & (9 Numerous are the uses for BIRD'S Custard Powder: Daintics 
in endless variety, the choicest Dishes, and the richest Custard. 
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“THE STANDARD OF HIGHEST PURITY,” 


—The LANCET. 
Always INSIST on CADBURY'S, as adulterated Cocoas are sometimes pushed for extra profit. 
Be very particular what you drink in these days of adulteration. It is most 
essential to health that. your daily home beverages should be of the purest 
quality, ee free from such drugs as Kola. 
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NO EGGS! NO RISK! NO TROUBLE! 
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MACONOCHIE’S 


DAINTY FOODS. 
SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


NOW READY ___.. 
DELICIOUS NEW SEASON JAMS— 
STRAWBERRY and RASPBERRY. 


JELLIES.- MOST DELICATELY FLAVOURED WITH 
FINE FRESH FRUIT. 


For GARDEN PARTIES, PICNICS, &c., Camp Pies 
and Potted Meats are Unequalled. 
TRY THEM FOR SANDWICHES, 


Ye Wise Men came from Ye East, 
t 


a! 
Ye Wise Women go to the Yeast, 
; And the Yeast she weil have is the 


D.C.L.” 


. because she knows it is Perfect and guaranteed 
pure, It makes nice swect bread, buns, tea- 
. eakes, &c., of splendid appearance and tempting 
i flavour. 

Scud for Booklet of Tasiructions to the Sole 
Manvfacturers, who will send it Post Free. 


THE DISTILLERS CO. LTD., EDINBURCH. 


' Makers of the well-known “D.C.L.” Malt 
Extract. 
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THE MOST REFRESHING, COOLING, & HEALTHFUL BEVERAGE. 


“QONTSERBAT 


LIME-FRUIT JUICE. 


Made from the Ripe Fruit of Cultivated Limes grown in the Island of Montserrat, W.1. 


- Universally admitted to be to be the Purest and Best. Beware of 
Chemical Concoctions sold as “ Lime-Juice.” 

The LANCET says: “ We have subjected the samples of the Lime-Fruit Juice of the Montserrat Company 
to a full analysis ba to, test its quality and purity, and have found it to be in sound condition, aud 
entirely free from adul| 

“MONTSERRAT” Zime-#ruit Suice and Cordials are sold by Druggists. Grocery. and 
= Lape Ty everywhere, and Caution should be exercised to see that ‘ MONTSERRAT” 
only is supplied. 
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MACONOCHIE BROS., 
Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 
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PINOZA Gicarertes MITCHELL'S 
SNUFFS. ' GOLD MEDAL 
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|TO. SMOKERS! 
’ Make your own Cigarette, Sir: 

it is twice as good. 


O MEET THE REQUIREMENTS OF CusTOMERS LIVING “SOME DISTANCE FROM ( pOdre (te 
OUR BRANCH ESTABLISHMENTS, WE HAVE DECIDED TO FORWARD DIRECT 10 
ANY ADDRESS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM PER RETURN POST ONE CF OUR FAMOUS 
FELT HATS, IN BLACK, BROWN, FAME oon ON RECEIPT OF POSTAL ORDER | ‘aper 


IN ORDERING QUOTE Cc aE — BRANCHES IN ALL 


NUMBER OF SHAPE, COLOUR & SIZE. IMPORTANT TOWNS. : “= 
This charming Sweet made from Fresh Clotted Cream. 


* Registered Offices & Warehouse :. _MABCATE Mits, LEEDS. LARGEST SALE IN GREAT BRITAIN. SHOCOLATE DEVOMA.— This is Chocolate Ia Its: most delicious form 48% s 
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W—séThe Firm of Grin and Bear-It. 


; No financial throe volcanic 
% Pb ag ke! known to scare it ; 
‘ever as an ic 
Seared the firm of Grin and Bear-It, 


and the crashes, 


; 
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Who can scare it ? 
Scare the firm of Grin and Bear-It ? 


When the tide-sweep of reverses 


Smites them, firm they etand and dare it, 


Without wailings, tears, or curses, 
This stout firm of Grin and Bear-It, 
Even should their house go under 
In the flood and inundation, 
Cahn they stand amid the thunder 
Without noise or demonstration. 
And, when sackcloth is the fashion, 
With a patient smile they wear it, 
Without petulance or passion, 
This old firm of Grin and Bear-It. 
Grin and Bear-It, 
Who can scare it ? 
Seare the firm of Grin and Bear-It ? 


When the other firms show dizziness, 
Here’s a house that does not share it, 
Wouldn’t you like to join the business, - 
Join the firm of Grin and Bear-It ? 

Give your strength that does not murmur, 
And your nerve that does not falter. 
And you've joined a house that’s firmer 
pila ‘the old rock of cle 7 
ay have won a rosperity ; 
,, Why not join the frm and share it P 
Step, young fellow, with celerity ; 
Join the firm of Grin and Bear-It. 
. Grin and Bear-.It, 
Who can scare it ? 
Scare the firm of Grin and Bear-It ? 
5 as vights reserved.) 
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To Make Ice in a Few Seconds. 


TAKE a basinful of water and, having removed the 
glass from your watch, touch the water with the convex 
part of it,in order that a drop may remain hanging 
upon it. 

Next pour, arog by drop, some ether in the concave 
part thereof, gently blowing upon it all the time, and 
the quick evaporation of the ether will make the glass 
= poke that the drop of water hanging underneath will 

en. 
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Only Marked It Out. 


A LOVELOEN youth had quarrelled with his lady love, 
and with bitter, angry words they parted, and he 
decided that life was no longer worth living. Abruptly 
— into a toilet saloon, he sat in a vacant chair, 
and calmly requested the barber to cut hie throat. 

The bar! uiesced, and, tucking the cloth round his 
neck, fixed the -rest go that the customer's chin 
was well elevated. Then drawing a stout pin from the 
corner of his waistcoat, and hol it firmly between 
his Sage and thumb, he drew the pin quickly across the 
neck of the man. : 

Immediately, with a scream worthy of a Red Indian, 
the despairing one leapt fxpm the chair, shouting: 

“Surely, surely you have me it P” 

“ Oh, no, sir,” said the barber. | “ Sit down again, sir; 
T’ve only marked it out!” 


Z 
The Present China Craze. 


THE present craze for old china has led to some 
remarkable prices being given during the present 
season, especially when they are contrasted with the 
prices given for the same pieces years ago. 

In 1767 two white Chelsea ups of the four 
quarters of the world were, according to a collection of 
old catalogues placed at the writer’s dispsal by Messrs. 
Christie, n, and Wood, cold for one guinea. 

On the same day twenty-six crimson and gold 
Chelsea plates, enamelled in birds, were knocked down 
for £2. 

This year the white groups found their way back to 
the mart, and realised 300 guineas; whilst the twenty 
six plates sold for £470. 

A white Chelsea group of Hercules and Omphale, 
which in 1768 sold for 10s. 6d. in 1896, fetched £225. 

The smallest of the prices offered in the past was not 
due to any lack of appreciation. High prices are 
simpl y due to the increasing number of collectors, and 
the ever-growing wealth of the eountry. 

The Stowe bric-d-brac of the Duke of Buckingham’s, 
which found its way to the auction mart in 1845 was 
acknowledged to be the finest in the world; yet the 
prices given were ridiculously low. I noticed that o 
complete service of Chelsea porcelain which was dis. 


for £1,259, whilst a Nankeen, blue and white table 
ice, held to be then worth £30, is now for disposal in 


Ei of at this sale for £27 14s. 6d. changed hands in 


Bond Street for 1,409 guireas. 
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Hat Counter: “So she did not accept you?” 
Sam Shocseller: “No—got down on my knees to 
propose thers forgot what I was there for and asked 
er what size shoe she wore.” 


—— f 
FENDERSON: “ You | say what ron please, but 
e 


Bass is always glad when he sees me. In fact, he says 
80 himseif.” 
Fogg: “ Of course—if he sees you first.” 


oo fo 


Hewitt: “I'd hate to have to call you a liar.” 
Jewett: ‘And your wife would hate you to, too.” 
Hewitt: “ What do you mean P” 

Jewett : “She doesn’t look well in black.” 


——— $e 


“Wuar decoration is that you are wearing?” said a 
recruiting sergeant to a new recruit. 
The man blushed deeply and responded : 
“It’s a medal our cow won at the cattle show.” 
————— 


“HeEgE,” said the ambitious lodger, “ia an adver- 
tisement of bicycle clothes. Do bicycles have to wear 
clothes?” 

“Every well-enamelled machine,” said the cheerful 
idiot, “ has at least four coats.” 

——— 

Ratiway Caprrace.—Chaperon (ineaningly, leaning 
towards young lady sitting next a young man) : “ Hadn’t 
you Letter come this side, loveP We are coming toa 
tunnel.” 

Her charge (whispering): ‘Oh, no, aunt; one more 
tunnel, and I am engaged.” 

ee 

Bossy (weeping) : “A dog come a-wagelin’ afte: me 
when I was comin’ home.” 

Papa: “ Why.are you crying? Don’t you know that 
when a dog waggles his tail he always wants to play?” 

Bobby: “But this dog, papa, took bold of my 
trousers and weggled his head.” 

a 

Finr3t STREET-HAWKER: “Jt’ea shame, Bill, to think 
that anyone would swindle a poor, hardworking man that 
way. 

Second Strect-Hawker: “ Why, what's the trouble?” 

First Street-Hawker : “ Here I've worked hard for half 
a day painting iy a sparrow into a red-headed Belgian 
canary, and I’m blowed if the fellow I sold it to didn't 
give me a counterfeit half-crown for it.” 
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“PEARSON'S WEEKLY” INSURANCE COUPON. 


The signing of this coupon by the purchaser will be 
4 sufficient to entitie his or her mext-otekie or legal ree ; 
¢ presentative to tho benefits of the £°,000 Railway 
¢ Insurance aad the Cycling Insurance, provid-d the | 
3 conditions of the iasurance coupon have been fulfilled. $ 
$| Siriature.....ccccee { 
oi 
¢. 
3 
¢ 
e 
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Available from 5 p.m, Thursday, July 23h, 1898, untel mid- i$ 
night, Saturday, Any, 6th, 169, For full particulars seo |¢ 
column ¥, page 73, ¢ 


\ IF YOU WERE A MILLIONAIRE AND FOUND YOURSELF IN LONDON WITHOUT A FARTHING AND 
| WITHOUT MEANS OF PROVING YOUR IDENTITY, WHAT WOULD YOU D0? 
AND SEE WHAT MR. POWNCEBY-SMITH DID. 


TURN TO PAGE 57, 


30 


CORRESPONDENT. 


I.—BUILDING THE EMPIRE. 


By Watrter E. Geoaan. 


——— 


“ Wuen,” said my friend, Dick Harrington, the war 
correspondent of the laily Telegram, “there is & big blaze 
and the War Ottico issues elaborately-worded documents, 
the troopships swallow coal like an alderman soup at a City 
guzzle, and the war correspondents go out of the land to 
tho accompaniment of vainglorious paragraphs in their 
respective papers, the ordinary householder in the suburbs 
bores his family and his friends with eulogistic remarks 
about the Empire on which tho sun does not set and which 
has the honour of owning him as a citizen. But the Empire 
is not built up entirely out of the ashes of big blazes.” 

“Dick, you are thinking of something. Out with it. I 
have some time !efore I’m wanted in Fleet Strect.” 

“You know tho policemen about London protty well, 
eh?” 

“T have been nearly arrested several times on suspicion 
of burgling my own house, and they insist upon ringing me 
up if the shutters are untastened at night.” 

“It’s a pretty good force, and they do their work well. 
But there is a harder worked ferce al} round the edges of 
our Empire and their work—well, they are hard at it: burnish- 
ing up our fame. They police our little slices of land. All 
over the West Coast of Africa you fii.d them pretty thick, 
and the little gunboats run about the seas on the same 
business. And jolly litthe of the work is ever known 
because it is done so well.” 

“Goon, Dick. ‘lhere is nothing so enjoyable as sitting 
in a comtortable chair in a cosy club smoking-rcom and 
hearing of hardships other people endure ” 

“TN tell you o story, Beverley, a plain, straightforward 
story without any paint and w:thout any theatrical twaddle. 
It's a story I eaw told,and one which I could not put 
into the blessed paper because—well, you understand, 
Beverley, there are times when a man can’t help himeelf, 

“Itis away in the back of my memory—I was younger 
then and not so easily bucketed. I doubt whether I 
could do to-day what I did then, though I am still fairly 
tough and am not Kkely to be left in an ordinary campaign. 
I was prowling sbout the West Cca+t of Africa, goodness 
knows why, for tho placo is as unholy as any on the face of 
the globe. I went up from the Cape in one of tho police 
gunboats in the hope of seeing a slaver captured, but luck 
was ayainst us. ‘The fellow in command was a decent sort. 
The boat was not much larger than a Thames ferry-boat, 
but the beggar was as proud as though it had been a flagship, 
and sat heavy on the sea. He was quite a youngster, and 
I could never get over the idea that I eros h | catch him at 
leap frog with the engineer, who had all tho superiority of 
the schools. Jackson was the chief's name, a fellow who 
still cared anxiously for his moustache, a young:ter you 
would in a crowd as a well-mannered, clean-built Fes 
with a half envy and half contempt for his youth. But he 
had grit, he and that boy engineer. They brought their 
midget of a boat through a monsoon that gurgled and 
shrieked over the ocean like thirty thousund demons. Gad, 
I forgot to begin to feel shaky through watching them. 
There, that’s nothing to do with the story, although it bears 
somewhat on what I was saying. 

“Well, wo crawled up the coast,swearing because no 
slaver showed her nose, E Sear and snorting and epeaking 
angrily to the fishes and the birds, and put in at last at a 
small station in one of the British epots of land. I don’ 
want to tell you where it was, because the story I’m telling 
is not mine, but it was not far off the Gold Coast, and the 
climate was not salubrious. Jackson and I Went ashore and 
there he introduced me toa pal of his, a» man named bil- 
verton. Silverton was a mere boy—I believe he had slipped 
through twenty-four years—and was a company officer in 
the something or other Houssas. At home he would have 
been a green unwholesome oub, but under the African sun 
he had found bis feet and was a smart enough fellow, with 
an air that knocked rezpect into mo-t people. 

“* Jackson !” he cried, ‘come up to officer's quarters, 
for 1 havo seen no English face for three months save and 
except — unsavoury traders who play the mischief with 
my people.’ 

“So we went “Pp 
qucer old shanty that looked as ane? it would topple over 
if a goat coughed near it, and we a night of convivial 
intercourse. The engineer came in after mess, and we 
delighted the soul of Silverton with some news a few months 
old, to which I added a selection of comic songs which had 
been the rage in London when I left eix months % 
I can pick a bit on @ banjo, and that helped matters 
mightily. ‘Towards the close, Silverton spoke words of 
counsel. 

“* Jackson, you old barnacle, where are you going with 
that ancient tub of yours?’ he asked airily. 

“Jackson grew unhappy. for his soul esteemed the old 
tub and it was his first independent command. 

cs ane is classed,’ he said pompously, ‘as a second-class 

mn) Ff 

“« Ah! it must be a mistake; sho should have a class 
herself. She is quite unique.’ 

“ But the engineer, who was loyal to his commander, and 
who passed many hours of anxiety with an oil can handy, 
cpenes bin lips. 

“*Silverton, you are young, and the sun has not ye' 
sucked the sap out of you. When you are older you an 
understand what one of Her Majesty’s gunboats is, and will 
be respectful accordingly.’ 


This week’s SUNDAY READER contains a remarkable, illustrated, article entitled, “Dancing on Fire,” deseribing a strange 
Read it. 


ADVENTURES OF A WAR’ 


to the officer’s quarters, which were a | 


COMPLETE ST 


ep 


** But where are you going P’ persisted Silverton. 
“*lam keeping a weather eye open for rlavers, 


education in the speedy repair-of mills. 


who are getting rude. 


sightings up to six 
dozen bottles of the best Scotch.’ 


powder for the othor two villagys. 

“ About mid-day on the third day, we dro 
the French post, and went ashore in one 0! 
cockle shells. 
as the second in command, an 
corporal and three men of his Houssas as a guard. He said 
there was nothing like a good impression, and that such a 
display of force would make the French sit uv. We carried 
the whisky ourselves, bocause Silverton poke out that it 
would be a severe (emptation and calculated to promote a 
breach of discipline, if left to the Houssas. I suggested that 
he meant a breach of the case. 

“Tho French officer in chargo of the t met us. He 
was a man nearing the doldrums of life, which lie between 
forty-five and fifty-five, had acquired a respectable rotundity 
of figure, and seemed to have carried into the howling 
wilderness a pathetic love for the Parisian Boulevards. He 
was introduced to me as Captain Bricheaux, and I became 
one of his dearest friends in two minutes, on my assuring 
him that I knew his favourite café in the Rue de l’Opéra. 

“* Mon cher ami!’ cried our Kost, ‘to see you again it is 
good. And your friends, they are welcome. And the leetle 
sheep, it is welcome, too.’ 

“ Jackson jibbed at the ‘leetle sheep.’ . 

“<] must,’ he said parenthetically, ‘get my men out for 
hesvy gun practice, I really must, Silverton.’ 

«And the whisky—that also is trés bon. I love him. 
Mon cher ami, my do-r Silverton, it is most honourable of 
you. And six bottles for threo it is handsome. We vill 
have dinner together—there are four lounge chairs and a 
bath which I have stuffed. You sliall have them all. You 
will rejoice after being cramped on the leetlo sheep.’ 

“ Silverton,’ said Jackson, ‘I must run 4 partition across 
our gun room. Theve’s always & draught in a large cabin.’ 

“©] have what you call good company to-night, mon ami.’ 
Captain Bricheaux looke! anxiously at Silverton, and Sil- 
verton pricked up his ears, but said nothing. 

“When we got into the post we began to ecent some- 
thing unusual. The post was virtually nothing larger than 
that which Silverton ruled, but inside the stockade there 
was inconvenient crowding. Houssas were all over the 
place; they littered the ground and got in the way most 
uncomfortably. Silverton began to grow thoughtful. 

“At dinner we met four compatriots of Captain 
Bricheaux, three of whom were officers and one a civilian 
of some distinction. Silvesten frowned when he saw them, 
and they scowled when they saw us. For a time matters 
were a little strained, but when some excellent canned soup 
had been placed before us, followed by mutton and beef 
(also canned), we thawed, and at the appearance of prunes 
(in a highly canned stage), we to talk of the pros- 
pects ri an eterhal alliance between the two finest nations 
on earth. @ 

“You English, Breetish, I know not the name which 
most covers you with honour, are too suspicious,’ said the 
Captain in a burst of confidence. ‘ You think we are look- 
ing to, how you call it?—best you, every day. Ah, mon amit, 
you are wrong. We are the great colonising powers, we 
should be friends.’ 

“« Ah!’ eaid Jackson, ‘ever been to Madagascar? Ihave.’ 
And the Captain looked uncomfortable. 

“* Africa should become our possessions, You have 
Egypt—I say nothing as to that—we arehecre.’ _ 

“You eeom to be here pretty strongly,’ said Silverton. 

“A few friends, brothers in arm, all except my dear 
friend who is without arms. It is lonely here,’ the Captain 
added pathetically, ‘And you, too, have friends.’ 

“Come for a picnic, that is all,’ assured Silverton. 

se Ah, yes, @ plewant place for a picnic, if it was not for 
the fever and the mosquitoes. A most pleasant place. But 
it is rare for these pleasurable excursions to happen.’ 

“We broached the whisky and invoked:-music. The 
Captain sang often and always out of tune, und Silverton 
a saw that the glasses of his dear friends of the 

nch post were constantly filled. 

“a eg = up, mecieg ny Oe Me ‘for I've hit 
on their little e, an ! I’m going to stand in 
and see their land! g J — 

“So I helped and ey helped themselves, and when we 
left our French hosts did insult to the Queen by attempting 
the National Anthem without a knowledge of the tune. 

“*My dear Silverton,’ the Captai said at parting, 
addressing me, ‘ze drapeaux, flagsh, of our most eshteem 
patries, countriesh, should waggle side by ze side.’ 

“The civilian sat hard and smiled at the oil lamp, and 
the younger officers cheered and wept as we left. 

* We found the cockle shell pretty easily and embarked 
our Houssas with a little difficulty ; one man, not being of 
the faith of Islam, being overcume by the hospitality of the 
post and requiring an escort. When we clambered up 
oe aise of f ery and found ~ deck under us 

ive spoke. He been very silent and his bo: 
face was wrinkled with the cares cb aate. = 

«* Jaokson,’ he said,‘can you make your old tub walk 


the gunboat’s 


rite of the Hindoo fanatic. Buy it. 


and old 
Bulkheads here,’ indicating the engineer, ‘is having liberal 


“* Then, cried Silverton, ‘go up this miserable creek— 
there's plenty of water, and I can bribe a pilot with whisky, 
who knows the sewer as the coster knows the road to Hamp- 
stead Heath. It will have a salutary effect on the niggers, 
I will come with you and bring with 
me for your protection a file or two of Houssas, who know the 
hundred yards. Three days’ steam up 
on the other bank is a French post, and I owe them half-- 


“ Being in a state of good fellowship, Jackson agroed, and 
for the glory of the British Empire we steamed three days up 
the most pestilent, ewamp-surrounded old sewer ofa riverthat 
lever remember. Three times wo landed at native villages 
with great pomp and ceremony. The first time, we saluted 
with four rounds of blank cartridge from the gunboat’s teeth, 
but the natives left hurri-dly, and we could not induce 
them to return, so we saved the country the expense of the 


ped anchor off 


Silverton insisted i the engineer caning 
he took with him a 


‘Bulkheads has done very well, 


work 


village 
guns on the settlement in case of popular excitewent. Yu 
might get your magazine o 
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without squeaking P’ and the engineer replied for the honour 
of ~ a iil cs ~ 

“*Yes, he ‘if we use ev lessed dro i 
patel board i ery P of oil we 

“*Your mill, Bulkheads, a cough that would wak 
dying elephant. Can you doee it ossias 

“<< Tf it is to be done 1 can dont,’ he said. 

“*Then do it. Get up steam and put us away from t),j; 
hole, for we’ve got a work before us that will require the 
deuce of a doing. And mind, not a grunt that you can hel), 
for the sake of the peace of Europe. 

“ And the engineer went down to sweat over his eng 1c: 

“<Get up the anchor, Jackson, and do it as tender'y 15 
though it were your maiden aunt,’and Jackson went aft 
and the anchor came up ase softly as a lover invadiny ;, 
garden where dwe!ls a bulldog. : 

meee prarvon, 7° have got @ kink in your brain?’ I s: 11. 

“<«My dear Harrington, lam iny @ hand at poker, and 
I think I have a pretty fair game. We are booming up tho 
river to call on a friend of mine, Tokotanti by name, ond 
you are going to be a big man for once in your life. Ani 
now I am going below to see Bulkheads and persuade him 
to put on every ounce of steam he can without fear of 


busting "? the show.’ : 
“T lay low on the deck. The night wasa trifle dariir 
than a West Coast nigger, and the sir was thick and wii:t 


and hot. The deck reeked with the ouse from the air, ant 
a hundred unseen animals and reptiles cried to each 0111-7. 
Presently the throb-throb of the engines quickened the ol. 
boat. She snorted, kicked at the water, gavo awjuiver, and 
began to slide. The French at their post were sinziny 
manfully, and the lookouts were lying aalvep in the stockade. 
They were sure that no officer would go the rouns that 
night, and so were we, Jackson came for‘ard, and sjuatted 
fon mo Ace nose of the et boat, trying to see ina 
knees / was pressing on us physically. ‘The cnvins 
worked hysterically, but with a rare absence of nu:.. 
Every now and then the little funnel gave to the night a 
choice selection of stars, and we could bear tho voic: «{ 
Silverton raised in language which was picturesquy |u! 
not polite, with the growl of Buikheads in response. ‘1... 
lot Silverton bad b ht wae in an aguoe of fear, but in 
now the road, and Jackeon was on the alirt. (1c: 
Silverton ited deck and felt his way to us, the chicu 
from the light of the engine-room to the blackness cit! 
night, blinding him. 
“« By Jove, Jackson, can you eee a yard?’ 
“No, you bally idiot, not an inch! What do you ws. 
by running this risk with one of Her Majesty’s boats?’ 
“<It's all right,’ Silverton answered smoothly; ‘tl: ’- 


plenty of draught, and there are not likely to be many 


snags about. Old Bluebeard ’—he called the pilot |i 
beard from his catholic taste in wives—‘ knows ther 
like a book. We might, however, go half speed now. 
I have insulted him wro--ly 
for nearly an hour, and the provocation has made him 
grandly. He’sasmart youngster.” As a matter ot 
fact, that engineer was about five years his senior, but the 


fever of empire-making had set Silverton up in t!« 


stirrups. 
ss When the dawn broke with a sudden burst of coluu:. 
shattering the blackness with lances of light, we saw, abou: 


a mile up the rivor, 


a vil larger than any we had svi 
Silverton i Boorent dt with an air of extrem: 


satisfaction. 


“« Jackson,’ he said, ‘we will just sit down as near thit 
as possible. If I were you I would train your puy- 


n, but in the meantime I slioult 
like to impress upon you the wonderfally persuasive powe:s 
of blank cartridges.’ 

“ Jackson gave the necessary orders, and when the ancl: 
was dropped, the engineer came up on deck in an old shiri 
and pair of trousers, grimed, wet with sweat, and lookin: 
like a limp rg: a 

«¢ Hullo!’ I said, ‘you looked panned out.’ 

“*Panned out!’ he said, scornfully. ‘I am as nes?! 
hammock with a shot in it as I have been in the cour! 
my life!’ 

“Silverton looked at him gravely. 

“© You don’t look pretty,’ he said, ‘but you have be. | 
brick. There’s sand in you. I don’t ask a better mw 
when I get into awkward places.’ 

“The engineer went off in a splutter of rage. 

“©You!’ be cried, ‘You! I’ve stood more from y 
than I have stood from anyone since I was new to the slils 
at Keyham. You! Who are you, I want to know? You 
have insulted me and my family for the past three gensr- 
tions, you have fleered at me and snapped your fingers at 
me and sworn at me for five hours! Here, let’s turn in 
I’m sick of you and the boat and the whole earth! Tit 1° 
get some sleep or I shall do murder.’ 

“Silverton was quite sorrowful for o minute. ’ 

“It’s rough on me,’ he complained, plaintively, ‘beer 
I like him, and we were on so well.’ 

“He then me into my best suit and stood vt 
me with o watch in his hand while I shaved. 

“ ‘Harrington, you've got to bo no end of a big swell a 
Governor or @ Minister from the Widow—God bless hv: 
—or anything that is lofty. You are to come with me and 
see my friend, Tokotanti, whose lands I have set my heart 
upon for the sake of the old country. One must sco to 
outlets for the surplus population.’ P 
“When we were on deck again and one of the coc le 
shells had been put in the water the natives came swarming 
out of their huts and holding public meetings. ee 
appearance was quite the reverse of conciliatory, and 
began to question the wisdom of calling upon them. 

“Let Jackson have a little practice, I said. 
young at hie trade.” 

«« Won't do, my friend—there must be no bloodshed, - 
are not properly licensed. They're all right—they don 
mean anything.’ 

“§o Silverton, the pilot, four Houssas, half-a-dozoa 
sailors and myself tumbled into the boat. . 


‘He's 
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«“¢Keep an eye skinned for my handkerchief, Jackson, 
and when you see it let off one of tho popguns by accident. 
But, remember, only blank cartridge.’ 

“We landed with gravity, formed up, and headed b: 
Silverton, who emoked a cigarette, marched calmly throu 
a mob of howling natives into the village and up to the 
hut, in front of which was the chief, Tokotanti. 

“Silverton spoke to him shortly through the interpreter, 
and tho interpreter eaid that the chief was angry. The 
chief's followers endorsed his remarks and yelled blue mur- 
der, crowding round us so inconveniently that Silverton 
took a couple of them by the scruffe of their necks and 
incontinently rolled them over. Fora minute I breathed 
hard, and wondered how a spear thrust would feel, but 

Silverton’s action impreseed the chief, who looked dubiously 
at us. 

“Then Silverton made a specch which was repeated by 
the in: erpreter, embracing a flowery account of the great- 
ness of his country, the all-powerfulness of his Queen, and 
tho particular ihsignificunce of Tokotanti and his belong- 
ings, and finished up with an intimation that Her Majesty 
had graciously sent me over the seas to receive from 
‘Tokotanti his country, and that with truly royal genérosity 
sho was pleased to permit him to continue in the enjoy- 
ment of his wives and his worldly possessions, and to le 
under her protection. To all of which I acquiesced gravely 
with smiling bows. 

“At the closv Tokotanti was undecided as to his course of 
ution, It was ovident that Silverton’s effrontery was not 
without effect, but his land was dear to him, and he did 
not see the especial advantage ho would derive by relin- 
ishing it. Then as he pondered, Silverton brought 
forth a huge white pocket handkerchief, flourished it hand- 
soncly and blew his nose. At the signal Jackson’s popgun 
spoke with a roar that set the echoes in affrighted flight. 

“Tho effect was instantaneous, Most of the natives fled 
shrieking; Tokotanti would have done the same only we 
hemmed him in in a courteous manner. Silverton assured 
him gravely that it was the voice of Her Majesty the Queen, 
and entreated him pathetically not to make her angry, and 
when the natives returned, finding no harm resulted from 
tho alarming soand, Tokotanti made a speech to them, 
assuring them that henceforth they would live under the 
protection of the great White Queen. 

“In the afternoon Jackson came ashore with some whisky, 
and the chief and his head men sat down with us to a great 
feast, during which the change of the rietorship of the 
country was duly ratified. When the sun had nearly 
dvopped from the sky we ran the Union Jack up on an im- 
provised flagpole over the royal ‘ palace.’ e old chief 
was quite genial, and showed considerable appreciation of 
the whisky, and we all swore eternal friendship and made 
each other little presents. 

“The next day, about mid-day, we welcomed to the now 
British post our old friend, Captain Bricheaux, with a force 
of some three hundred men. had marched overland 
through ewampand jungle, and were naturally disappointed 
at seeing our waving. 

“‘T'm sorry,’ eaid Silverton to them, ‘ very sorry, gentle- 
men, that you should have taken so much trouble for 
nothing. 1 am afraid you will have no use for the new 
tricolour which I suspect you have with you.’ 

“*It ees a treek,’ said Captain Bricheaux ; ‘you saw that 
my post was reinforced, you guessed the object of my 
cx ion, It eea ungentlemanly; you pay a veesit of 
friendsheep and then—it ees—underhan’ !’ 

“*Yon’ve gueseed it,’ Silverton calmly replied. «When 
I saw so many of your friends with you I guessed tho object 
of your hospitality and took steps to save you the trouble 
of a long and, I am afraid, unpleasant journey. Can 
Licutenant Jackson be of any assistance in conveying you 
back again ?? 

“That, Beverley, is how the Empire is builded up brick 
by brick by the courage and resource of toys. Silverton 
\as never mentioned in connection with the affair, because 
he acted withont instructions, and besides there was at that 
time an outery in the Houso against any extension of our 
sphere of influence. But the acquired land was too im- 
portant, and the check to French advance too serious, not 
to resultin something. Jackson received a better command 
very shortly, and Silverton went up tho ladder skippingly.” 
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DO YOU WANT A 
FREE SEA TRIP? 


DSOSSSSCOSOSOSSOOSS 


I porte a ee ite gg Rs pers t> Cieet, os ihe 

- number for Boulogne, pla at my disposal for the 
henefit of the Fresh Air Fand, iy the New Palace Steamers, 
Limited. I do not think I can do better than offer these ac prizes 
i eolloctors, Therefore, the throo double tickets for Oxtool will 
i Siven to the sender®of the three largest amounts which reach 
the officea of P.W. by Tuesday, August 9th; and the Boulogne 
i mn to the persons who forward tho threo largest amounts 
between that dato and August 16th. Tho tickets for Ostend aro 
jails from Tilbury on the outward journey on any Monday, 
od or Saturday by ‘La Bolgique,” and any Tu sday by 
, La Marguerite,” and the retarn journey may be made on any 
“ay the boats aro sailing during the seagon. 

In Marguerite” gafls to 
Monday, Wednesday, ‘Thursday, 
te may be made on 
0, 


Boulogno from Tilbury eve 
and Saturday, and the retain 
tho sam» day if desired, or any time during 


Pull particulars rogarding the trips, times of startin 
Ge. ean be obtained on application’ to the Secretars’ 


New Palaco Stcamers Limited 60 King William Street, 
London, E.C. : . , 


ie ha ae 
RESULT OF VISITING CARD 


COMPETITION. 


cil-case in the above competition has 
Saunders, Maison Talbot, 4 Rue Glick 


\ 


Tae pri 
pis oe of . 
(Opéra), Paria, 


Burst from Bondage. 


. A Nover. 
He was immured in the darkest dungeon beneath the 
castle moat. 
“Tf I bad only a gaw, a file, anything,” he moaned as 
he looked at the solid bars across the solitary window. 
Then an idea struck him. 
a face brightened up like a warehouse conflagra- 
n. 
Rapidly running over his supply of collars, which had 
just come from the laundry, he selected one fitted for 
is purpose. 
ve minutes later the great middle bar of the 
window, dexterously severed by the saw-like edge of the 
laundered collar, fol apart. 
He was free! 
ee ee 


Gooseberries on Trees. 
TRAVELLERS in Burma ece many strange things, and 
rbaps one of the strangest is the way in which some 

inds of fruit grow. 

For instance, gooseberries that at home grow on small 
bushes, in this pat of the world grow on trees over 
twenty-five feet high. They are not a soft, pulpy fruit, 
but are as hard as marbles. 

The real Burman grapes also crow on high trees, and 
not on vines. They bang from the branches and trunk 
of the tree in clusters on a long stalk, and are covered 
with a thick outer skin which cannot be eaten. 

The cachou, or monkey-nut, is also peculiar, and 
consists of a large juicy fruit of soft pulp, with ite nut 
or kernel attached to the outside of the fruit, at the 
end farthest from the stalk from which it hange, 


ef ee ee 
When Officers May Marry. 


THE ARMIES OF EUROPE HAVE VARIOUS 
Ruies ReEG@uLaTING WEDLOCK. 


Tne restrictive conditions at present in force with 
regard to the marriage of officers of the Russian army 
forbid this privilege under any circumstances in the 
case of officers under the age of twenty-three. Between 
the ages of twenty-three and twenty-eight years the dot 
of an officer's wife must amount to a sum representing 
the minimum income of 250 roubles yearly. 

On comparison of these conditions with those regulat- 
ing tho sane question in other European armies, it may 
be noted that in the Austro-Hungarian army the 
number of officers authorised to contract marriage is 
limited by a fixed proportion assigned to each grade, 
and, these totals being reached, farther marriages 
must be deferred pending the occurrence of vacancies in 
the married establishments. 

The Italian army regulations, which fix the income of 
the fiancée at a minimum of from 1,200 to 2,000 lire, 
would appear to be more rational in their operation. 

Italian officers, however, apply a somewhat liberal 
interpretation to this law, with the result that the 
number of marriages occurring under actunl provisions 
does not exceed more than an bey em of the total 
number, seven-eighths of the officers being united under 
the conditions of the religious ceremony only, and thus 
exposing themselves to all the inconveniences which 
attend a marriage not recognised by civil law. 

Similar disabilities would now appear to be incurred 
by Russian officors, and suggestions have been made by 
the Press in Russia that a general revision of the law is 
becoming necesgary. 

The question is assuming some importance from the 
fact that Russiin officers, reaching a total number of 
nearly forty thousand, represent one of the most 
important cireles in Society. 


—__——— fe 


Ciara: “Isee Cynthia had decorated her room with 
guns, pistols, swords, and the like.” 
_ Cora: “ Yes ; she always hasbeen agreat girl for having 
arms about her.” 

, ——2.j—___ 

“ AyD do you love me for what I am or for what I 
was P” cooingly asked the millionaire with one foot in 
the grave. 


“For what you will be, dearest!” ambiguously replied 
the poor girl with a living to make. 


—_— oe ——— 
Y.: “Je your wife honest?” 


O.:; “ What do you mean?” 

“I mean do you ever find her short in her ac- 
counts P” 
; “Well, I should say not! You ought to hear 
er!” 


oo 


Me. Ferrey: “Greatness is all comparative. For 
example, an elephant four feet high would be called a 
little thing, while a rat of that size——” 

Mrs, Ferry: “Yes; and £5 for a bonnet is an 
enormous expense, but it isn’t anything at all when you 
lose it at cards,” 


It Doxsn'r Pay A PotentatTs 
TO BB BrituianTLy CLEVER. 


“ Uneasy lies the head that wears 
a crown” is one of those quotations 
that have been worn threadbare; but did it ever 
strike the inspired writer of the worda, or those who 
have quoted and read them since, that the proverbial 
uneasiness was proportionate to the intelligence and 
talents of the wearer of the crown? Yet this appears 
to ba the case. 

The more gifted the ruler, the more uneasy lics his 
cranium. 

The world is full of paradoxes; it is, therefore, not 
surprising to find that no euperabundant quantity of 
brains is needed in the rulers of great nations. Both 
ancient and modern history traches us thit, with rare 
exceptions, the most succeseful rulers have been persons 
with mental capacity not above the average, while the 
greatly gifted ones have usually muddled things. In 
the ruler of a nation, common sense is of more value 
than genius ; dulness and caution go together, wherezs 
genius is mostly accompanied by impetuosity. 

If we look at the occupants of European thrones we 
shall find confirmation of the above statement. 

While we all admire and reverence our own Queen, 
we can hardly shut our eyes to the fact that were she 
not Queen she would scarcely be counted among the 
brilliant people of this country. Her strength and 
success as @ ruler lie in her large stock of common 
sense, which has served the country well on several occa- 
sions by curbing the impetuosity of her Ministers and 
giving them sound advice on difficult matters. Her 
common sense has enabled her to gain experience 


during her long reign. Had ahe been possessed of great 
brilliancy and talent, she would have missed that ex- 
rience. 


Take the other side of the picture. All things con- 
sidered, King Oscar of Sweden must be accounted the 
most intellectual of European kings. What is the state 
of the sister kingdoms under his rule? Norway and 
Sweden are almost at open war with one another, each 
threatening the overthrow of King Oscar should he 
yield to the demands of the other. 

Tho Emperor Francis Joseph rules over an empire 
composed of the moat hete: 8 races, yet it is an 
acknowledged fact that it is his personality that keeps 
them er. But he is not eo gifted with brilliant 
qualities as King Oscar; in fact, be is a gentleman of 
ordinary mental capacity, but during his long reign his 
country has made won rogress. Commercial 
and industrial prosperity have succeeded want and 
misery, to say nothing of progress in other directions, 
and Francis Joseph will go down to posterity as one of 
the ablest rulers of the century. 

The Queens nt of Spain and Holland have held 
the thrones of their respective countries for their chil- 
dren in spite of many difficulties, and notwithstanding 
the prejudice against foreigners. They have not o} 
succeeded in so doing, but they have also won the - 
will of their subjects. Even in the present Spanish 
crisis, it is the opinion of a nobleman attached to the 
court, as well as of many others, that Queen Christina 
is safe enough. Now these ladies are endowed with 
common sense and sagacity, but they are not intellect. 
ually brilliant. 

ing Humbert of Italy aud King Carlos of Portugal are 
examples of the humdrum individual, but they have 
proved successful in their ruling, despite circumstances 
which would have upset cleverer men. Why? Because 
their subjects would have distrusted them hod they been 
gifted persons. 

King Christian of Denmark may be cited as another 
instance of the average intellect. King Charles of 
Roumania has not given proof. of moro than ordinary 
mental power; the only serious trouble he has had 
was caused by his clever wife, Carmeu Sylv:. 

The Emperor William claims to be one of the 
exceptionally gifted. But there is trouble in store for 
him in Germany, without any doubt, and it is the 
opinion of many experienced persons in the Fatherland 
that the rule of the Aen ‘oing old Emperor William }. 
wae-far more beneficial than that of his grandson is 
likely to be. 

There were two very gifted rulers of countries outside 
Enrope—the Emperor of Brazil and the Khedive 
Ismail of Egypt. The latter was like a walking 
or Am le of gencral information. Both diced in 
exile. 


On the whole, then, those monarchs who would, in 
any other sphere, be classed as “dull” are the most 
successful occupants of thrones. Straightforward 
common-sense is a valuable attribute for.a ruler, and 

| Ewice and talent—as commonly understood—are a 
isadvantage. 


“The Horses of London. The Daily Life of Man’s Best Friend as seen in our Huge Metropolis.” Under this general heading a series of 


articles is appearing in the ATHLETIC RECORD describing the daily tife of London horses. 


pe 
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~ QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING. 


REPLIES. 


3115. Which Well-known “Historical” Novel is Most 
Nearly Historical ? 

To produce a so-called historical novel has been 
attempte 1 by many, but with indifferent success by the 
majority, so far as hietory is concerned. Alike the best 
known an‘! the most successful authors of this class are 
Scott, Kingsley, and Lytton. In grouping books of 
this type in au order ef merit based on their historical 
worth, it cannot be denied that “Tbe Last of the Barons” 
should be awarded the first place, with “ Henry Esmond” 
and “Hereward the Wake” bracketed as second. 
Victor Hugo's “L'Ristoire d'un Crime,” which has been 
called “the apotheosis of the special correspondent,” is 
a notable example of contemporary history written 
under a thin disyuise of fiction. 


3418. Which is the Most Remarkable Case of the Fulfil- 
ment of & Political Prophecy ? « 

Long before his name was known outside his native 
county Oliver Cromwell was making one of his ramblin 
speeches in the House of Commons. Lord Digby aske 

ampton who he was, and rare ae replied: “ lf ever 
we sbould come to a breach with the King that sloven 
will be the greatest man in England.” Never was any : 
prophecy more complete:y fulfilled than this. Almost | 

ually remarkable in its way was Disraeli’s prophecy : | 
* ‘But a time will come when you will bear me, made’ 
when nothing appeared more unlikely than the brilliant 
series of sa ; _— elliot, it. ; pare ——_ 
of a quickly- le phecy was furnie y Pope 
Pine VII. Phen he wan told of Napoleon's escape from 
Elba. “Don't worry about it,” he said, “it is a storm 
that will be over in three months.” The story of the 
qenmened Days proved His Holiness to be right to afew 

ours. 
3121, Why are the Raindrops in a Thunder-shower so 
Large? 

A simple and well-known electrical experiment illus- 
trates how this happens. If we bave a narrow jet of 
water issuing at high pressure from a fine nozzle, then, 
for the firat toot or two after leaving t!-e nozzle, it issues 
in a continuous stream and then breake up into drops. 
Tf now we take a rod of glass and rub it with a silk 
handkerchief or a stick of sealing wax and rub it with a 
piecs of dry flannel and then ie the glass or the 
sealing wax near the jet it will be seen that the 
continuous part of the jet at once increases in 
length and that when it does break up the drops 
are much larger. In doing the experiment it 
is advisable not to bring the rod too near 
the jet as it attracts it. and if the rod gets wet | hours; once, when he was ill, he preached a short 
then it lunes ite charge. The explunation given by Lord ; sermon, first for fifteen minutes, then he rested awhile, 
Bayleigh of this phenomenon is that the electricity | and went on again for two hours. Baxter, Knox, 
induced on the jet by the presence of an electrical | Hooper, Bunyan, Calvin—all these preached long 
charge in ite vicinity diminishes the surface tension of | sermons. WW hitefjeld’'s and Wesley's discourses are all 
the water, and henoe there is less force tending to break | of fair length; so were those of Kiummacher, the great 
up the continuity of ite mass and eplit it into drops. | German. It may be esid, therefore, that, as a general 
In exactly the same way the presence of the charged | rule. the sermons of great preachers have been long, bu& 
noe cloud diminisbes the ie ae on the aurtacs of | the tendency of to-day is towards shorter ones. 

e spherical raindrops, causing them to coalesce with one ; : 
auciticer more readily and form much larger drops. =a. Bs ee a ences amen sions 


4122. Which is the Best Example in History of One Touch No. Among the Greeks and Romans of ancient 
of Nature Making the Whole World Kin? times eloquence appears to have been a sine gud non 
Self-preservation ia one of the firat laws of nature, | with all who aepred to be great statesmen; but it 
and the dread of Napoleon bound nations together | does not appear that eloquence has been the property 
which had before been at variance. Conflicting | of great statesmen generally. Here and there a famous 
interests were eet aside in face of the necessity of | orator rose high in the ranks of statecraft, but as a 
crushing a man whose existence was a menace to liberty. | rule it has been otherwise. Gladstone, Bright, 
Thus we find a succession of coalitions wherein the | Chatham, Pitt, and others were eloquent, just as Cicero, 
parties suffered everything in the way of dispute to | Cesar, and Demosthenes were; but against these we 
stand in abeyance so that Napoleon’s power could | have Pericles, Charles the Fifth, Willian the Silent, 
be broken. There were no fewer than seven | Richelieu, Cromwell, William HI., Washington, Peel, 
such coalitions, including and, Austria, _Bussia, | Palmerston, Bismarck, and a host of others who were in 
@ part of Germany, Naples, Piedmont, Spain, and, | no sense orators. Nowadays, so-called orators in Par- 


indeed, at. one time or another, every uation liament are by no means brilliant epeakers. They speak 
on the Continent. Under the seventh coalition, with a view to being reported, but the papers, while 
nearly a million of men were arrayed againet him. | making the speech read well, ive no idea of hesitations, 
How truly the uduge was exemplified muy be seen from waiting for words, and the like. Indeéd, muny states- 
the fact that when the common danger was removed | men o reputation, alike in England and America and 
the old animosities asserted themeelves. Thus Austria | On, the Continent, are “painful” epeakers; yet their 
broke from Germany and Italy, Polund was wiped out skill in statecraft gives a weight to words often epoken 
as a separate State, and Russia had to fight before long | with difficulty, though read with ease. The legislative 
against England, France, and Turkey. i Needs are p Gainers ones. that have 
, ri ule Confirm the Opinion of oO ERS MRI Som: ae eal with and 
= Pc hmcanparedes be ie Men of Action? i“ hard practical eee untie. It ia not now as it was 
As regards their ability, Phen ; but the soliton of fieie i an oe hein et ante wate ls 
conduct are often very differently interpreted by those 4 a es 
who study them from the distance at centuries. Intel- cutee a the State. Those men are exceptions to the 
lectual gifts displayed in statesmanship as in war pro- ¥ 
ducerernitaton & yeu tebe overlooked or misunderstood 4126. bal 00 is fn wt Unconstitutional Act in the 
even by their bitterest enemies, but the estimate of char- istory of ngiand in the Present Century? 
acter is inevitably affected by the friendly or adverse It would be difficult to choose between the action of 
feeling with which great leaders are regarded George III. with regard to the Outholic Emancipation 
by their contemporaries. Time softens down | Bill and that of iNiam IV. with regard to Lord 
enmities and cools enthusiasms, and posterity looke Melbourne's Ministry in 1834. Under the Constitution 
back upon long past ages in a comparatively it is the right of the Ministry in power to advise the 
impartial epirit. The genius of Julius Cesar | Sovereign on matters of | legislation. George III. 
was acknowledged by friend and foe, but while | require Lord Grenville’s Ministry to give him a written 
one party adored him as a glorious leader and | pledge that no advice should be tendered to the Crown 
reformer, another facticn Sem | him as an ambitious | on this subject. The Ministry, seeing that thie was a 
tyrant. We, on the other hand. can impartially sum up | most unconstitutional exercise of the prerovative, 
bis virtwes and his defects. To take a more modern refused to give the pledge, and the King dismisved 
example, both Cavaliers and Roundheads admitted the them from office. William IV. did almost the 
eat ability of Oliver Cromwell, but their opinions of | same thing when Lord Althorp, who was then in the 
is character differed as widely as the poles. The House of Commons, went to the House of Lords on his 
nineteenth century, however, has retained little of the | succession to the peerage. The subject of dispute was 
passions of the seventeenth, and is wilting to admit toa | this time an Irish Church bill, and the Kins dismissed 
place of honour in the Houses of Parliament the statue | Lord Melbourne in spite of the fact that the Ministry 
of the very man whose head once blackened in the aun | preserved ite majority, and, therefore still leva'l 
at the top of the gable of Westminster Hull. eaten d be pg lence of the facing sid Meg th Olsietoney 
abonhtion rchase system in the Army in 1570 
#124. mae iedicaat as a Rule, Delivered ty Boys! aaa a ag been oe as uncon. 
a sot gy . : stitutional. 3 ec mic ly, however, it wus not. as the 
“athe tendency a the presnt ay en he dietion of | Sytem owed ite origi, aot bo wn Act of Pasian 
esteemed long. Dr. Parker, to take a well-known Tada rege. 
instance, is considered a short preacher, and averages | 4128. Which of our Colonies could Best Defend itself 
thirty to thirty-five minutes. The Bishop of Ripon, the against Invasion by a Foreign Power? 
finest of church orators, is not a long preacher. Henry Australia and New Zealand, from their geographical 
Ward Beecher usually gee for forty-five minutes. | position, would probally offer the greatest difficulties 
McLaren is decidedly short, and Spurgeon was by no to an invading force. All our other great colonies are 
means long. Fifty years ago, and more, the sermons of 
great men averaged a full hour and more, but there was 
a reason for it. Preachers nowadays compete with 
religious magazines, which people may rea at their 
leisure; but a century ago the pulpit was the chief 
medium of religious teaching, and was not so 
handicapped as it is to-day. Cranmer’s sermons 
were each a small book when set up in type. The most 
notable of the Puritan preachers, the greatest preachers, 
‘haps, that the world ever saw, preached at greut 
fength. Thomas Hooker regularly preached for three 


= 


extremely vulnerable. Canada, with her long, un. 
defended frontier, could easily be invaded by the United 
States, even with the British Navy controlling the seis. 
Cape Colony and Natal are similarly exposed to attack 
from the Orange Free State and the Transvuil. und 
weakened by the presence of a numerous Dutch populs- 
tion, whose loyalty is an unknown quantity. In 
Australia and New Zealand, however, we have « 
hou.ogeneous and united “¢ whose frontiers ure the 
high seas controlled b penal Navy. The difli- 
culties to be overcome by an expedition sent to invade 
Australia by one of the great maritime Powers would 
be rey ee It would not be sufficient to evade the 
defending fleet, as that would entail the line of commn- 
nications. being cut. The British squadron must be 
destroyed and an army capable of rapidly overvoming 
the resiutance of the colonial forces, who, fighting in 
their own country and under conditions familiir to 
them, would be formidable opponents even to highly- 
trained European troops. 

4130. Is there any Authentic Origin of the Saying, 

“Hard Lines” ? 


Three explanations of the origin of this phrase hava 
been suggested, but all of them seem rather far-fetched. 
The most probable seems to be the following: “* Lines’ 
was formerly synonymous with ‘lot.’ Thus, in the 
English Bible version of Psalm xvi. 5, the words are: 
‘The lines have fallen urto me in pleasant places. Yea, 
I have a goodly heritage;’ while in the Prayer Bovk 
the version is: ‘The lot has fallen unto me in a fair 
ground. Yea, I have a good); heritage.’ ‘Hard lines’ 
would, therefore, be equivalent to‘ Hard lot.’ This use 
of ‘line’ is due to the fact that portions of ground were 
measured out by ‘lines’ and hence the word ‘lines 
came to be used for the ground iteelf.” 
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an Gass 
fe Fog ' 


By JAY HICKORY WOOD. 
(Joun J. Woop.) 


I am a really genuine authenticated 
ghost, 

As inoffensive I, as any in our spectral 
host ; 

A harmless apparition—yet, at me the 

“A brave turn p:ile. 

Wilt’ list’ to me ao little while, and I'll unfold a 
tale P 
* * e « ° 

We spirits, as a body (if the term may be al’owed), 

Are by no means insensible, we're sensitive and 

roud, 

Aan. when we see bow 
everyone shrinks at our 
sight and touch, 

I do assure you all my 
friends, it hurts us very 
much; 

So, consequently, that is 
why we're very rarely 


seen, 

Our visits, like the angels, 
being few and far be- 
tween. 

You all lose much by this, of course, you've but your- 
selves to thank, 

As witness what has happened at the-Midland Joint- 
Stock Bank. 

A friend of mine was teller there, and on one fateful 


night 

He : need up his cash in vain—it wouldn't come out 
right. 

He added upand added up—he still was twopence short, 

So he pail the twopence in himself and then his train 
he caught. 

That right he went out sailing, for he lived upon the 
coast, 

The boat upset—the teller drowned, and thus became 
a ghost. > 

And then he learnt he'd added up his columns twopence 
wrong, 

So the Bank possessed two pennies which to it did 
not belong, 

And ot the Bank officials, tellers, cashiers, clerks and 
such, 

Were working day and night to find why they'd two- 
pence too much. 

He called on them one evening, and he offered to ex- 


eal 


But, owing to their 
foolishness, he made 
the call in vain. 

They viewed his appari- 
tion with a horror- 
stricken dread ; 

Thea threw the ink-pots 
at him, and incon. 
tinently *ed. 

So now, of course, the 
teller nevermare to 
them appears, 

And they re working at 
(i gig yet, and 
will do ‘or 
* a. e Laer 


Another view of spectre 
life I am anxious to 
relate, 

And that is best de- 
scribed by setting 

. forth my own sad fate. 

In life I was artistic, and too sensitive by far— 

The very least vulgarity upon my nerves would jar. 

My pet abomination was a certain William Jones, 

wealthy man who made bad puns, and spoke in 
coarse, loud tones. 

To him, all verse was “jingle” and a merry jest a 
“ wheeze — 

Folks called his laugh “infectious ”"—to me twas a 


I tried hard to avoid the man—oh! Heavens! how I 
But, everywhere I went, I found him always by my 
Till one day, on a mountain peak, o’erlooking a 
is ingsdy I'd tried in vain to fy from came to 


My a e 
iding agents 
Bice Sel 
Fane {tie al 
1 MMOry 


“From Village Apprentice to Scotland’s Greatest Divine.” T 


I stood there, lost in rapture at the glorions scene | And said “T don’t believe in ghosts, but you scem 


around, 


TI gazed from mountain-peak to peak—from sky to 
enow-clad ground. 


My eyes brimmed o'er with tears of joy, andthenI cried | I begged he'd let me be at 


aloud : 
“Ah! Could I but deseribe the 
charm of yonder fleecy cloud! 
“What is it like?” A voice replied: 
“ Like cotton stuffed in bales.” 
Iturned around 
—and there 
was dones, 
a-cutting of 
his nails! 
I pushed him 
rom me 
roughly, with 
a yellof rage 
and hate, 
Isw.arI didn't 
mean it, rut, 
alas, ‘tis now 
a late, i 
@ siaggere 
bac Toten d 
further back 
—and nearer 
to the ledye, 
Then—with a long-drawn, awful cry, he tumbled o’er 
the edge. “ 
I stood aghast—my hair erect—'twas true I'd killed a 
man! 
Then, with a sudden impulse, turned, and madly, 
swiftly, ran. 
No matter where I went to then, or where I chose to 
hide, 
Remorseful grief o’ertook me—I eventually. died. 
And then it was I learnt my task—to find my victim’s 
bones, 
And never rest until I'd found and buried William 
Jones. 
* r * * * / 
I visited the awful scene—the well-remembered 
lace, 
Bat of my victim’s body there was not the slightest 
trace. 
I made for home to see if information I could gain, 
But hardly need to say that all my efforts were in 
vain. 
I fondly hoped for welcome, but, alas, I was but 
feured, 
And consternation reigned 
appeared. 
I'd hopes of dear old Grandpa, for he showed no signs 
of fright, 
But, this, I found out afterwards, was through defec- 
tive sight. 
I spoke to him—be made no sign—but, after, it 


supreme whenever I 


appears, 
Complained he'd had a bad attack of “singing in the 
ears.” 
So, after many such rebuffs, I felt exceeding sore, 
And vowed a spiritual vow, that I'd appear no 
more. 
° * * * ° 


One day, while sitting on the roof, reflecting on those 


mes, 
I heard an old familiar voice—the voice of William 
Jones— 
I floated down the chimney to the sitting-room—and 
there 
Was William Jones’s 
chair! 


And as he talked, I gathered he'd been rescued from his 


fate, 
So I'd no need to be a ghost at all—alas, too late! 
° ° * ° ° 
That night I followed William home, and, when ho'd 


ne to bed, 
I floated through the key-hole, and in hollow voice I 


said: 

“I am the ghost of 
Rupert Smith, Arise, 
oh, William Jones ! 

I cannot rest, and never 
will, until I have your 
bones.” 

And then, of course, 
desiring just to make 
oe look more 
bri 


t, 

I flooded all the room 
with our improved new 
spectral light. 

He ran and found the 
poker, and he aimed 
at me a blow 

Which went through my 
transparency, as it 
was bound to go, 

And, i no resistance there, the force of his own 
emac 

Caused William Jones to turn around and fall upon 
his back. 

He rose again and looked at me with much increased 


respect, ' 


\ 


living body, sitting on a 


quite corre. t.” 
1 seived my opportunity, and in scductive 
tones, 


rest, and yield me up his 
bones. 

I said I must be off 
at once, for it was 
nearly dawn— 

He listened uite 

litely, but, at last, 
evan fo yawn. 

“It really doesn't 
matter much whose 
ghost you are,” he 
said, 

“You certainly won't 
bury me, at least, 
not till I'm dead; 

And if you're really 
Rupert Smith, and 
all you say is true, 

You really can't expect I'd put myself about for you; 

In fact, tl make urranyements for my bur al it sea, 

So, if you don’t know how to dive, my friend, where 
will you be? 

You always were a foolish man. you're nowa ghostly asa, 

So craw] out thro gh your keyhole, do, and plese 
turn off your gas.” 

* ° ° * ° 

Now, day by day and night by night I still watch 
William Jones, 

aee vainly hope that some day yet I may collect his 

ones, : 


But William's very healthy, and he has a standing 


toast: 
“Long life to me, and death at sea! Good health to 


Rupert's ghost.” 
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THE GAMES PLAYED BY THE CHILDREN OF 
JAPAN, illu:trated with a series of charming photographs. 

F VESSEL AFLOAT.—This vessel, 
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PICTURES AND THEIR PAINTERS.—Here are 
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A STUDY OF SPLASHES.—Quite the most interest- 
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ALTHOUGH we are constantly heing sand by econo- 
ists that we have nothing to fear from German com- 
atition, the fact that daring the first three months of 
897 our trade decreased by £4,664,000, whilst that of 
Germany was eee by £3,350,000 than at any other 
riod of ite history, is fraught with ominous possi- 
ilities. 

‘As it ia by persistency and not force that the drop 
penetrates the etone, so have the public, by constant 
iteration, comé to regard the British workman as the 
finest in the world, failure to hold our own with the 
German, being set down to lack of adaptability on the 

art of the masters. The facts, I regret to say, do not 
justify this conclusion. : 

Our manufacturers do indeed shrink from the adop- 
tion of new methods, but those I have spoken to contend 
that the blame reste, not with them, but the workpeople. 
‘They say that owing to our defective system of educa- 
tion, especially in the matter of technical schools, the 
German workman, Lp pee where tastefulness is 

uired, is far ahead of our own. 
ake lamps for instance. The popularity recently 
attained by those sold by one German firm has been so 
ereat that they have opened a wholesale depét in 
ndon, On the day of P.W.’s visit, I found the 
place crammed with customers, . 

Poor people want their houses to look nice as well as 
rich ones, so, as they cannot afford to buy marble clocks, 
they buy something which look like the gennine article. 
The Germans cater for these people. 60 should we, but 
we haven't the ekill; etill that may be acquired. 

Some years ago & measure called the Merchandise 
Marks vt ee ee rie ale oa wilh i ibe 
object o in ic from cheap, 

Wis labelled Brite. aie: 


For a time the Act worked well, but as soon as the 
Germans discovered that, providing the packages bore 
the mart “ Made in Germany,” the authorities had no 
power to detain the contents, the goods were not marked 
and the Act became a dead letter. Let us see how the 
Act has worked this year. 

The Secretary of the “Women’s Trade Union 
Lae ” tells P.W. that out of about 30,000 tailoresses 
in London, only some 3,000 are able to obtain constant 
employment. This is almost entirely due to tho 
introduction of cheap German goods, which are palmed 
off on the public as British- 

Some idea:of the extent to which this shoddy trade 
has grown may be red from the fact that, whereas 
we paid Germagy for clothing ten years ago £850,000 a 
year, the 2,700 odd tons they now annually send us, 
cost £1,750,000. 

Are the public, it will be asked, led by the shop- 
keepers to believe that these German goods are Britieh ? 
In many cases, I'm afraid the answer must be in the 
affirmative. P.W. recently visited the shop of a large 
‘West-end draper dealing m German goods, and asked 
to be shown some ladies’ jackets. 

Now, one clause of the Merchandise Marks Act 
insists — any En: aa weet pe mee describe 
German goods, they 6: clearly stamped or labelled, 
“Made in Germany,” in order that the purchaser when 
he notices euch sentences as ‘‘ Best Sheffield Make,” 
shall not be led to suppose that they are of English 
manufacture. 

Now, in the shop of which I am_ speaking, several of 
the German jackets bore the inscription “ Pure Wool.” 
Who ever sewed these labels on, was guilty of a de- 
liberate frand. As they were not there when the goods 
came ashore at the Custom House, the culprit must be 
one of our own countrymen. ; 

But thie is nota eolitary instance. Other inquiries 
enable me to state that there is hardly a draper’s shop 
in the West-end dealing in German goods, which does 
not conceal the truth from its customers. 

At one West-end shop where the transactions with 
Germany exceed £170,000 a year, I saw a window full of 
manties of German make, labelled—on the strength of 
being excellent imitations of English—at prices rangi 
from two to ten guineas.’ It will scarcely be credited 
that none of these articles cost the shopkeeper more 
than a sovereign. 

_, What would some of the lady readers of P.W. think 
if they knew that the mantle or jacket for which the 

ve £10 cost the tradesman only £1, or, at the most, 

.P As this statement may be received with some 
incredulity, lct me say that I have it on andoubted 
authority that there are factories in Germany where 
capital imitations of best English cloths are 
sold for about ao shilling a yard. There being no 
Factory Acts in Germany to keep in subjection the 
greed of employers; the needlewomen are expected, for 
about 10s. a week, to work from sixteen to cighteen 
hours a day. : 


“Untold Stories of the Indian Mutiny.” 
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Under these circumstances is it maepelning that the 
making of a jacket coste only sapere : 
Fesighis' ae also. 60 cheep f the cost of sending a 
jacket from Berl'n to London is lees than 8d. . 
During my investigations my attention was jially 
directed to one West-end shop eatin g almost exclusively 


in German Leo yeta bill in the window ran thus— 
‘Support Home Industries.” 
Interviewing the head of a large City firm I asked: 
“1f some means could be found for exposing the 
fraudulent nature of these practices, for how many 
tailoresses in London could regular work be found ?” 
The reply was “100,000.” : 
The owners of all shops vending German articles 
should be compelled by Act of Parliament to announce 
in large letters : 


“DEALER IN GERMAN Goops,” 


and should they be detected selling toretan merchandise 
without stating so should be subject to very heavy 


penalties. : . 
Germany sends us large quantities of foreign wines 
made in Hamburg. Wines, like tobacco, coffee, and 


articles of this kind, cannot be stamped, but the shops 
where they are sold vould be labelled. . 

The sum Sheffield loses a year throngh the inefficient 
working of the “Merchandise Marke Act” must be 
tremendous, for Sheffield cutlery is one of the industries 
in which our workmen are still pre-eminent. 

Having ascertained the names of twenty respectable 
London tradesmen dealing in German cutlery, and 
having been told how the German article might be iden- 
tified, I selected twelve. In everyone of these shops 
German were shown me for English. In nine 
they bore the name of the tradesman vending them. Is 
this fair to the purchaser P : 

The country just now_ie literally flooded with 
German china. On the plea “Made in Germany” 
would injire the sale, the authorities some years since 
allowed the mark to be placed underneath. Since then 
Germany has gone one better ; they neglect to mark the 
china at all now. 

Considering that our pianoforte makers are at the 
pee time tarning out really splendid instraments 

‘or as little as £20—payable, moreover, in instalments 
spread over three years, it is to be sincerely hoped 
that the ee Lote not be a away bP gence 
appearance of the instruments now specially prepare 
by the Germans for the gullible Briton. 

That people should buy these showy frauds does not 
surprise me. <A consignment I recently inspected 
looked in their elaborately-carved cases, gorgeous gilt 
scroll work, siik frontage, and massive brass mountings, 
quite worth 100 guineas each. 

It seemed, indeed, such a bargain for eighteen guineas, 
that I quite believed the dealer when he predicted “that 
he should not be able to import them fast enough.” 

How are the public to know that these instramente 
will not last three years, that the ebony case so black 
and glossy is in reality a cheap white wood, painted 
black: and. polished ? y don’t our manufacturers 
take a leaf out of the German’s book. Continue to sell 
a good piano, but as you find the public want a showy 
case, humour them. ; 

The Germans just now are making supreme efforts 
to aprinpriste our trade in leather goods. Owing to 
the fact that the most expensive work in leather goods 
is not vis.ble, our friends are sending us portmanteaux 
of sensi appearance, but for all that worthless frauds. 
Although as a nation we are not popular abroad, our 
goods are, or rather were, till the German took to 
smuggling into Servia, Turkey, France and Russia, 
imitations of English-made gods. 

By the kindness of a gentleman in the Colonial Office, 
I have been shown goods labelled Mappin and Co., 
Sheffield; Lincoln and Bennett, Poole; Broadwood, 
eto., et, all rubbish, and all made in Germany. 
From a consular report I extract the following — 

“The admiration for genuine British goods here is as 
great as ever, but the demand is decreasing, because 
people object to paying British prices for German 
imitations.” 

But it must not be supposed that Germany excele 
only in the manufacture of shoddy goods, She is filling 
the world with worthless imitations, in order that, by 
bringing the naine of Britain into disrepute, she may 
be able to supplant us. If ever she does, her work- 
people, owing to their better training, will be found quite 
equal to taking our places. In Germany we havea bitter, 
unscrupulo s foe. 

When we have realised this, I have no doubt we shall 
be found equal to the struggle awaiting us, meantime 
let the industrial war be waged fairly. If foreign 
eke gpa will not protect their bon from German 

rauds marked English, let our Government instruct 
our Consular agents abroad to warn the people by adver- 
tisement and placard against fraudulent imitations. 

I wonder what Germany would say if we flooded 
them or any country with cheap imitations of their best 
goods That their wide-awake Emperor would speedily 

odge a protest with our Ambassador is certain. He 
would also speedily discover that, ev far as German 
itself was concerned, a high prohibitive tariff on all 
British goods would ainply protect their interests. 

_As a step towards safeguarding our own, I am con- 
vinced that the sale of German goods would decline 
from the moment if all shops dealing in the above-named 
bore the annotncement: DEALER IN GERMAN Goons. 


published on Friday, July 29t h._—= 
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THE COMING RICHEST 
MAN IN THE WORLD. 


A Trve Stony THat Reaps LIEB a Romasee,. 


GREaT excitement now prevails within the private 
circle of a family living in a central manufacturins 
town, situated in the Midlands. 

A youn fellow, named Albert Marston, who fills the 
position of clerk, will, ina few months, be announced as 
the richest man in the world. 

The facts connected with the affair are strang.ly 
romantic, and full of interest. 

Some years ago a couple of solicitors were entrusted 
with the last will and testament of an o!d exccutric 
gentleman living in San Francisco, who lived the life 
of a hermit in a large mansion, where he kept two or 
three servants. The will asserted that the whole of the 
two large eatates and all valuables were to be handed 
over to his male successor, who would be found in 
England. As the old gentleman has never married or 
formed any acquaintance beyond hie domestics, his 
silence had been regarded Ly his brother in England as 
a sign of his demise. The solicitors seem to huve been 
fully aware of these facts, for instead of commencin. 
an investigation of finding thie male successor, thry 
settled themselves down to enjoy the plunder. 

Circumstances favoured their plans for sixteen jo2:s. 
and doubtless would have still maintained its course 
but for a dispute arising between one of the old servants 
and the pntlemen. By some means, the spectr - 
of doubt whether these men were the legal owners of 
the estate had crept into the old servant’s mind, and 
aggravated with their discontent at his services, he 
openly declared thein illegal poesessors of his late 
master's property. 

Being at once dismigsed, the old servant told his con- 
victions to another represent :tive of the law, who pliced 
faith in what the old servant had related and begin to 
investigate the case. Another six years elapsed before 
the evidence that had heen collected proved the rightful 
heir resided in England. His name and posterity being 
duly declared, the matter was placed before Her 
Majesty’s Government, and the i occupiers were 
taken in charge, and at the present time are undergoing 
a term of imprisonment. 

Representatives have been sent ont to investigate and 
bring back the actual value of the e-tates, which is 
stated to be immense. An i jon of the man- 
sion was the means of further unfoldment; a trap-door 
that opened in a corner of one of the lower ronws 
revealed a sort of man hole that might have been 
mistaken for an entrance to sewerace pipes. Impelled 
by a sense of mystery the proof collectors went down 
the hole, and at a short distance from the entronce was 
found well-worn steps, and at the end of these _a short 

sage led into a well-built arched room. Here wis 
Found quantity of machiuery, and all round the room 
upon shelves were piles of email bags which, on opening, 
revealed ingote of gold. 

Thia room was found to be connected by another 

which led into another room similar to the lust, 

ut without machinery. Upon the shelves round this 

room were piles of small ay of gold dust. Th» 

machinéry was found to be used for converting the dus: 

into ingots, this discovery alone being worth some 
millions, 

Continuing the search another passage was foun 
much wider and higher than the former, and pis:- 
ing along this for some distance the scarch piriy 
were confronted by a massive iron door, on which wis 
fixed a gold plate with tho following inscription : “ Tus 
door is eo constructed that if forced open the pevson « 
persons pseu i by such means are liable to deats. 
The key is to be obtained from 8—— Bank, and cou 
only be given up to English tleman authorised by 
their Government to receive it, and to be unlo:Led ia 
the presence of the chief governors of San Fraise. 

The key was procured, and the necessary preci nth): 
being observed, the door was opered. An investigution 
of the door showed that by being opened properly it 
mechanical construction upon the lock hcoked on to : 
bridge that was drawn across a deep pit filed with 
water. Pasaing over the death trap the purty found 
the surroundings to be a gold mine, an examinition ot 
which proved it to be of countless worth. 

During the part three months operations have been 
going on in order to arrive at some definite caleulat-ons 
as to the value of the discovery, e0 that the State miy 
receive its due. The heir to this countless wealth 's 
still acratching with his pen, but will shortly enter upe 
a large estate in Devonshire, which has ke-n secure: 
for him by the Government, and the Quen has aleve’ 
intimated her intention of making bim a prer ot th: 
realm as soon as the world is publicly acqwiints| “i: 
the information here recorded. 

cet Sg dee 

“Your wife has such a liquid voice,” said ++". Yr, 
adniringly, to Mr. T. ae 

“Yes; that’s a pretty good name for it,” rj het Mr. 


“Mr. F, Jooked up inquiringly, ant Mr. ‘R adel 
immediately, “Don’t you understand? W hy, it mest 
dries up, you know.” 


A new series of tales under this heading starts in SHORT STORIES 


WEEK ENDING — 
Aug. 6, 1833. 


row PEBRSON’S WE 


EKLY 


You Will Like 
SHOAT STORIES. 
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HOW PEOPLE TAKE YOU IN. 


An Exposure of Some of the Smart Tricks of Smart People. 


PerHaps none of the readers of P.W.—whom we 
know to be exceptionally widle-awake and sensible—have 
been deceived by any of the tricks, impostures, and 
swind!es this article exposes; neverthe'ess, upart from 
the fact that it is always interesting to kuow how 
other people have been “ had,” these exposures serve a 

useful purpose, 
for, should any 
reader see a 
more credulous 
person than him- 
self ubout to be 
swindled, he can, 
armed with the 
information this 
article contains, 
st-p inand show 
“just how it’s 
done.” 

There is al- 
ways a small 
army of smocth- 
tongued, ready- 
mitted adven- 
turers to be 
found in all sorts and conditions of places, and the 


when the next speculator comes forward, it is instantly | 
flourished Lefore his eyes, having been first found under 
another shell. 

It ia just because people don’t know exactly how 
these frauds are worked thut they still go on flourishing. 
It is not enough that they have deceived others, or are, 
on the face of things, suspicious. Before the great 
B.P. abandons a chance of making money, it must be a 
demonstrated swindle, ana that is where the importance 
of this article comes in, for numberless other tricks 
succeed for this same reason. 

Take, for instance, the three-card trick. For years 
now some two hundred convictions have been annually 
recorded for practising it, and yet its victims go on 
increasing. The very man ~ho laughs to-day at anyone 
being deceived by so stale a trick may to-morrow 
cheuted by it himself, for the simple reason that only a 
handful know in what the trick rea!ly consista. 

The three-card sharper is probably alone among 
rogues in rejof€ing that his rascality is 80 well-known. 
It helps him. He commences his operations—which 
usually tuke place in a railway carriage—by offering 
odds that no one can select the ace from hie cards 
which, before they are shuffled and de:It, are first 
banded round for a His offer would probably 
not be accepted but that one of the company is certuin 


Not so simple as it looks. 


name of tho impostures they practise is legiun. 

More often than not it is in the apparatus that these 
swindlers carry with them tbat the fraud lies, and at 
least one of these is extremely invenious. A minixture 
scaffold is erected on a-table, and from its arm a 
ball is suspended. Underneath this ball there stands 
a ninepin, and the proprietor of this innocent-looking 
arrangement offers half-a-sovereign to any one who, 
standing at the other end of the table, with the ball in 
hand, knocks down the ninepin with it. They must not, 
it should be exp!ained. throw it, or impart any force to 
its motion. hey have merely to cover the ninepin 
with the ball. and then to let the latter * go.” 

The proprietor has, as a rule, only to accomplish this 
apparently easy feut once or twice himself, for someone 
© Py haff-a-crown for the privieze of attempting it 
and the chance, of winning the half-u-sovereign if 
successful. But, except the proprietor, no one is 
successful, for the reason that that gentleman presses a 
button just before the competitor lets gu the ball, which, 
by an ingenious pie e of m>chanism, makes the scatlold 
lean slightly first to the right. tlien to the left. This, 
it will be seen, causes the ball to be out of line with 
the nine-pin, and reduces the failure of others to a 
profitable certainty. 

Another swindle that succeeds because of ita neat 
simplicity, is the “Ribbon Fraud.” If you roll up a 
piece of doubled ribbon in circular form, you will find 
there are inside the roll two loops, and if you unwind it, 
you will see one of these loops disappear just a moment 
or so before the other, wish is, oF course, the last or 
centre loop. 

The individual who works this trick makes a charge 
of one shilling for “g-tting the centre,” und anyone 
placing a pencil through the right loop, receives five in 


I‘‘Five bob if you find the right loop.” ° 


return. It would not be very difficult to do this, as the 
centre loop is invariably the larger one, but, by a'lowing 
one end of the ribbon to fall one turn back, before 
grasps both ends to undo th: roll, the operator causes 
the ribbon to come off the stick, and the speculator to 
be dumfounded, a 

A few experiments on the reader's part will give him 
& much clearer idea of the trick than is possi! Je from 
any written explanation, and will besides prove 
exceedingly amusing. 

The “Nimble Pea” trick is one that has deceived 

usands of persons. 

A pellet is placed or supposed to be placed, under one 
of three walnut shells, and it is the business of the 
speculator, who pays a shilling, to indicate which. 

this, he would occasionally succeed, did not the 
operator protect himeelf by attaching the pellct to his 
, and secreting it in the hollow of his hand. Then, 


The pes tnat is never where you think. 


to turn down the corner of the ace while the operator 
preteuds he isn’t looking. 
The rest at onve make haste to walk into the trap set 
for them. They reason thut, as the man himself isa 
rogue, they need not Le hampered by scruples, and 
forthwith proceed to lay their stake on the card with 
the upturned corner. = ee 
It is this the manipulator has being counting on. 
Either he or his conieJerate, w.ta a skill born of long 
practice, bends back the turned-up corner of the ace 
and turns up the corner of another card. This, when 
the cards are dealt, everyone promptly declares to be the 
ave, and are as promptly disconcerted. 
Have you ever marvelled at the extraordinary ease 
with which the “Purse Rigger” swindles the public 
without in the least degree giving himself away? This 
is th: individual who stands at a strect corner brandish- 
ing a purse, which he afterwards hands round, together 
with two half-crowns for inspection. The half-crowns, 
he explains, he is going, later on, to put inside the purse, 
and, in order to test the pluck and confidence of his 
audience, sell that and its contents for two shillings. 
Tien he euddenly seizes the coins—genuine half- 
crowns—“ spins” them in the air, catches them in one 


band, and tg passes them into the purse. 
What actually takes place is tl.at two pennies he 
has been holding in the hollow of his hand enter the 


purse, and the half-crowns take their place. 

An extraordinary fact in connection with this trick, 
and but for which it would not be possible, is that the 
victim invariably re‘rains from denouncing the impos- 
ture for fear of being langhed at! 

Tho man who sells five-pound notes for a sovereign 
should not be passed over in any article dealing with 
swindlers. e must 
have an unlimited capa- 
city for “bluff” and 
swagger, and is invari- 
ably faultlessly dressed. 
But the most superb 
“get up” is useless 
unless he can make 
people believe thit he is 
doing it for fun or a 
“wager,” and then it is 
ey the very silly that 
he despoils. 

The mechanical con- 
trivance that he uses is 
very old and very 
simple, and.it is, as a 
rule, on his tongue that 
he chiefly relics. He carrics a small hand-bag, in the 
front of which is a false partition. This he shows to be 
full of soap cules wrapped up in various coloured 
papers. 


““We'!, Lcould have staked my 
life that was the card.’’ 


———-The information on which they are based has been obtained from special private sources. 


and, with few exceptions, names of individuals also are accurate and 


Round these he wraps some five pound notes. closes 
the bay, and offers to allow anyones to take out three 
suap cubes for a sovereign, Should anyone accept the 


These coins go in the purse as half-crowns and come out 
as pennies, 


challenge, these soap cubes, needless to remark, are 
devoid of any notes at all. 

The explanation, of course, is found in the fact that 
the “fivers" are placed in the false partition. and the 
victims dip their hands into the inside of the bag itself. 

Rather similar was the method adopted by a young 
book-collector, whose passion for valuable volumes did 
not arise from love of their contents. He used to stand 
for hours at di‘ferent bookstalls with what was 
app.rently a newspaper parcel under his arm. In 
realty, it was a cleverly disyuised box, into which, when 
no one was lvokiny, he coutrived to drop book after 
book. 

It is. of course, the aim of those persons whose livelihood 
depends on their pre-ewin- 
ence in cheit'nz ut cards 
to be as original in their 
methods as possible. But 
the, allhave at least two 
means incommon. One 
is a small circular mirror 
concealed in the palm of 
the hand, which, as_they 
deal from the bottom of 
the pack, enables then 
to see each card. Tio 
other is two pockets ut 
the back, where they can, 
if they like, stovk a 
whole pack. The large 
number of these and 
kindred swindlers that 
are to be found each 
year at popular holiday 
resorts should make 
peop'e with more bruins 
than money a little more 
careful when on pleasure : } 
bent; and if this article has this effect, it will not have iF 
been written in vain. ‘ 


Se aanEEREIEEennaet Siaseeeeeememmammne” 
A Question of Contrast. 


This looks very glaring, but it's 
not often found out. 


“Hort, sir!” said the engine-driver on the Great 
Australian Railway with what might have been either a W. 
shiver or a shrug. “ No, sir, I don't call this hot; warm, 

rhaps, but hot, no!” 

“ Well,” I panted, “I should like to know what you 
would call hot if this is only warm. Why. here’s the 
mercury climbing up into the hundred and twenties, the 
leaves ure scorching on the trees, and there isn’t a breath 
of wind er a drop of cool water on earth. Really, I 
don’t think you'll find much hotter weather than this— 
at least, not in this world.” 

“But I have had it,” be said a trifle testily, as though 
he didn’t quite like the allusion. “ Why, I was driving 
an engine once on a stretch of line in Northern br 
land where it was so hot that we used to throw the furnace 
door open and st.nd close up to it so as to get that side 
of us cool—cool by contrast, sir. Good-day !” 

Then he sauntered off, whistling softly, and climbed 
into the cab of bis engine presumably to get a cooler. 


RESULT OF CURIOUS 
COMPETITION 


Booxs have been awarded to the following for the most 
curious photo sent in this wo-k: Robert Bruco, South 
Cave, R8.0O., Yorkshire; A. Murdock, 19 Arundel Street, 
Derby; E. Smith, 21 Marchmont Street, W.C. (two 
books); J. E. Sarrell, 196 Lattedale Road, Plumstead, 8.E.; 
A. Gunn, 41 High Street, Newport, Mon.; J. Parker, 9 
Camera Street, Barrow-in-Furness; J. Allan, 458 Gallow- 
gate Street, Glasgow. 


PHOTOS 


Dates, names and descriptions of places, 


actual. 
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Of the Same Opinion Still. A Club for Very Old Folk. A Brute. 


. In the Swiss Canton of Baselland there is a remark- . . . 
gece were ae friends and bad been eveettoert od able club known as the “Kantonale Altersverein”—the Ir was in the train, and be was toread. There 
age gd th taad talked of old times when Oantonal Old Age Club. No man or woman can be | was the usual variety of are ngers, apd among them a 
snow On his. an Mibey did not eay how many years ceed to the ecleot aesociation until the seventieth | lady with a very epright little girl who had blue eyes, 
a Peg lates a ha y ened Thor did not epeak of birthday has been passed. The members meet once a a head of glistening gold, and an inquisitorial tongue. 
dates . It si ror ben pati sein” ear for business and festivity at the dwelling-place of | She plied him with questions and toyed with his watch- 
Their first meeting, their Grst kiss, their first quarrel, | (10 peesilent of the year. supposing that he is well 
their last meeting, their lst kiee, their ast quarrel, were | “Tiny, 1 ee rattral was recentiy held at Holstein, a 
all gone over. Perhaps they th warmed a little over village on the earliest of the many Swise “ light rail- 


the recollections. Ms i ‘ : : 

“At last be eaid: waye,” the little toy-like line pe she Jura mountain 
“ : ’ : range from Liestal, the capital of Bacelland, to Walden- 
use atbeneecs a na loved anybody since you. I borg, ya the prevent aoe the club, J ee 

“ John,” she sai with a little moistenin f th e, acob 4 mmen resides. ierr mmen presided over 
“ wound just as en leear as ever—an’ I believe 7 “et a meeting of more than eighty guests, old and young. 
the same.” The veteran had specia! train to carry them up to 

° Holstein, where they were entertained at the old 
“ Roesli” Inn, which serves aleo as the railway station, 
like other inne on this picturesque reu‘e, the landlord 
acting as station-master, clerk, ticket-collector, and 
sional than, or deputing the service to one of his house- 
hold, as the railway possesses no station. 

Johann Jacob Thommen, who is 102 years old, is 
supposed to be the ol-iest citizen in Switzerland. He 
received a crown of interwoven laurel and myrtle. The 
myrtle is reserved for centenarian members. The 
second in years, Herr Spices a painter in Leistal, 
born in 1812, received the laurel crown. The third, 
J. Plattner, of Ziefen, born in 1814, was honoured witha 
crown of oak leaves. 

The like decoration was bestowed upon two others, 
Benken Gratz and Martin Weber, both of whom were 
born in the same year, 1814. 


chain. 

The mother, who was a widow, fairly beamed upox 
him. He was becoming nervous, and turning to the 
mother, said: “Mudam, what do you call this sweet 
little darling ?” 

The widow smiled enchantingly, and replied with a 
sigh, “ Ethel.” 

* Please call her, then.” 

It was suid quietly enough, but fora few moments the 
other passengers half ho there would be an accident 
or something to relieve the tension. 


eee fein 


Newricu (to picture dealer) : “I think, on the whole 
I won't take the picture. I prefer spending my money 
on statues rather than on pictures, because you can see 
more than one aide of a statue, and get your money’s 
worth better.” . 


Ciry Mercnant (to newly engaged porter from rural 
district); “Light the gas, John.” Five minutes ee 
angrily: “ Why don’t you turn on the gas?” 

. ohn: “I ’as, sir, and just waitin’ for the wick to come 
up ” 


eee fa 


“Tsay, whatare you doing?” demanded the hall- 
ey of the coufitryman who was working at the electric 
bell button in his room with a penknife. 

“Oh, ye're here, air ye?” was the response. “ Jest 
lend me‘a hand, will ye? I wanter git the stopper aout 
o’ this s aia tube. or the house shd catch 
fire and ‘t let the landlord know.” 


net § eee 


He leant back gracefally against the circle railing 
this mrning, with Tis eae dog between his fect. tite 
foot was on a treacherous orange peel, and, as he picked 
up the other to admire a craek in his buot. he sat down 
on the dog. Then there was a cry and a yelp, with 
brimstone enough in the air for a match factory, and 
bark for a whole tan-yard. . 


~~ 


TEN £5 NOTES GIVEN AWAY EVERY WEEK! 


» « - PERHAPS THERE IS ONE FOR YOU. - - - 


The Editor of PEARSON’S WEEKLY has addressed Ten | unless it is applied for, so it would be advisable to tell your friends to 
ae Ne oe People = ee of the Country. Inside each | drop us a POST-CARD, whether they are readers or not. 
enve placed a Five-Poun ote, and locked them all away basa gh ee aes 
to his private safe. All you have to do is to apply to this office on Pom ee = No. } Distribution must reach us by Monday 
a post-card, asking if one of these Five-Pound Notes has been AGE Sy eee SY 


addressed to you, giving your full name and address. THE “NOTE” EDITOR, 
We have picked out the names at random: from the Post ; Pearson’s Buildings, 
Office Directories, so it is just possible notes have been awartled Henrietta Street, 


to people who are not readers of this paper. No note will be given London, W.C. 


Propgretor: “ Where is the book-keeper? ” 
Office Boy: “ He isn't in. His wife sent him word 
that the baby was asleep, and he’s gone home to see 
what it looks like.” 


Towns Which Have Made Rivers. 

Tue River Thames owes ita importance in xo smill 
measure to the fact that London, the largest town in 
the world, stands on ite banks. Consequent upon 
the growth of the city came the deepening ot the 
river. 

Liverpool together with Birkenhead are responsibls 
for the abnormal growth of the Mersey. If the railway 
companies would only remove some of the petty 
restrictions concerning the Manchester Ship Canal. no 
doubt more ships would clear the Mersey every your 
and thus increase the dues which conld be spent in im- 
provements. 


Grog for the Tars. 


Saitors in all the world’s Mode navies receive daily 
of grog, except the United States and those countries 
in which wine takes its aay The temperance re- 
formers of Great Britain have been for many years 
unsuccessfully appealing to the Government to put a 
stop to the grog ibution in the British Navy. 

he reformers buse their appeal upon the injury done | on yourself, dad; I ain’t worth it.” 
to the a ee ee shi 5 by creatin Bi a 
appetite for liquor among them, an ere isa le a 
a this, too, for the lads get the same amount of rum banca Pog turn somersaults on horseback; I 
from the bo’sun as the old flat-feet. A better reason binele.” ore long we'll see them doing it on the 
for putting o stop to the grog in the British naval ou ca ‘ 
is ae iene cmuiiered UF the Adwiralty office, cart rimeon Beak: “ Why, man alive! that‘ was the first 


Saffire anes 


FATHER (solemnly): “This thrashing is going to 
hurt me more than you, Johnnie.” 
Jobnnie (sympathetically) : “ Well, don’t be too rough 


i : : e Ff The industrial north h y vers which will 
The British bluejackets have, many of them, got into thing I did on my bike! be hard to beat i oe ee of te ead. ecm ins 
the habit of accumulating their grog instead of drinking Se made the “Coaly Tyne” famons all the world over. 


it as it is served out. | en they have aggregated a| ScRUPULOUS VaueT (on finding a_five-shilling 
sufficient quantity to insure them a and proper | piece in the pocket of his master’s new waistcoat): “It's 
drunk for a day or so, they wade in and have fun with | a thousand pities for the waistcoat, but there's nothing 
themselves and all bands, ¢nd generally wind up in the | else for it. I must make a hole large enongh for the 
“brig” in double irons for sobexing-up purposes. It is | money to slip through !” 

Sal pes probes thet Brg, er Pie the British —— fe —— 

naval rations, will soon be cut out for this reason. ‘ 

The practice of serving out a ration of grog daily to seed aaa ot ae ee ees : “ Aye you 
United tnige me oe many | Preak: “ No, sir, 1’m the horned man from the 
years ago. was found to be a schenie. __ | messed of Case A | of about 20,000. Now with the towns of Middiesbrengh, 

While most of the men were able to use the rum in ates al peels t pnntinent Wantaphotographonly- | stockton, Thornaby, and Hartlepool, we have a popul:t: 
moderation, it was found that there were many of the Countryman: “ Where's your horns? ” ' tion of alméat $00,000, and, instead of a wanderiny 
bdluejackets in whom the service of ration of liquor only Freak: “I had a headache, an’ took ’m off. The | stream, we hare it strictly confined between stone 
served to stimulate an appetite for more. and who, after photographs have got ’em on thou bh.” 7 | embankments. and some of onr fine liners have cit! er 
imbibing the ship's grog, wou'd “hit the beach.” : 8". | been built o: engined on its banks. 
embark upon sizeable sprees, and get into scrapes, both ——— The unique position of Hull, and the determination 
ashore aud aboard ship when they returned to duty,| Sration Master: “I think some one will get into | of the directors of the North-Eastern Railway Company 
more or less shaky. When these facts were satisfactorily | trouble on account of that train starting three minutes | to spend £2,000,000 in the construction of +) wks, wil 
proven, the serving out of grog to United States man- | late.” increase the importance of the Humber. 
o’-war’s-men was scontinued. . . : Assistant : “Why ? Any of the passengers complain- The river Biyth will possibly be one of the most 

In the French, Italian, and Spanish navies the men | in a famous coal-rivera in England. The almost untapped 
forward, bluejackets and marines, get a fair daily tation Master: “No; but the restaurant man vows | North Northumterland coalfields district has its certre 
quantity of light white or red wine, which they take ; he'll make it hot for whoever is responsible, The | in Blyth, and as the quantity of coal exported perense ss 
with their meals. paseengers have had time to eat what they paid for.” so will the importance of the river. : 


Then Jarrow, Gateshead, North and South Shiels. 
have also contributed to the vast improvements made in 
the Tyne. 

Sunderland, with its keen level-headed business men, 
has changed the Wear from o narrow, wanderiny 
stream, into a river of greet usefulness. 

But the Tees shows the greatest improvement of all. 
Fifty years ago the Tees was one of the most tortuous 
rivers in the kingdom, and only supported 2 population 
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BZost-A Millionaire. 


2=— AUSTIN FRYERS. 


BY 


The queer story of a millionaire who arrives in London from America without a penny 
in his pocket, and the misfortunes that befal him—how he starves for a time, has to go into the 
workhouse, and how he learns what it is to be really poor and friendless even in a rich and 


Christian capital. 


CHAPTER I. 
Tas Mivui0onams Sraets ror ENGLanp. 


Tus Pownceby-Smiths of New York were a leading 
fino in families in that city of big achievements. Reuben 
Pownceby-Smith was called a millionaire because most 

lo’s knowledge of figures cannot ® significance 
ond whaf is by the word. owever, even in 
New York, to be even 8 millionaire is to have a clear title 
to considerati ane ihe name Pownceby-Smith was a 
familiar household w 

Everybody pronounced it correctly, too, although it is 

open to question if everybody could spell it correctly. The 
pronunciation — foun: on some vague gen ical 
allusions which connected the family with something 
Norman or German in the early centuries—at all events, i 
was distinctly English and aristocratic—the pronunciation 
ef the name was “ Pye-Smith.” 
Mrs. Pownceby-Smith, who was frequently interviewed, 
accounted for the pronunciation by pac cme that in the 
early days of primitive printing—she meant before the 
linotype machine was invented—abbreviations were com- 
monly employed to lessen the evils of trades-unionism, and 
the name was probably written “ P’y-Smith.” In fact, with a 
daring reliance on the h isy of professed learning and 
a consequent immunity from correction, she on one occasion 
iaformaed an interviewer that the name was eo spelt by the 
Venerable Bede. 

With such enormous distinctions as profuse wealth and a 
name which defied every known rule of pronunciation, it is 
no wonder that talk, small and large, was mainly concerned 
with the Pownceby-Smiths and their doi Even London 
was minutely informed of the thousands spent by Mrs. 
Pownceby-Smith on flowers for the decoration of a dinner 
table, and it was eaid that, in an excess of originality, she 
melted a pearl of great:price to mix with the drink which 
she quaffed to the toast of “‘The Queen” at the Jubilee. 
Indeed, Mrs. Pownceby-Smith was a godsend to editors, 
her doings a fair etock of copy with 18 
regularity and not much injured b; @ fact that the 
recital read somewhat like a weak and ineffective echo of 
early Roman history. 

Just as Mrs. ace nig dig was planning a water-gala 
a an enormous scale, Mr. Pownceby-Smith announced his 
intended departure for London. Mrs. Powncoby-Smith 

him to take caro of himself, and to make sure that 
he did not sleep in damp sheets; and then she forgot the 
brome: psec gard in an absorbed inspection of a design of 
Oe Ge tat Sopawalled, leegs with purple silk eails on 
whi ~- was to repose as a fifty-year-old, double-chinned 


She was only aroused into an active interest in 
her husband’s journey when she learnt that he intended 
travelling quite alone, Not to take at least a valet and a 
secretary was a dreadful blow to Mra. Pownceby-Smith’s 
sense of dignity, but on this point Mr. Pownceby - Smith 
was incxorable without arousing her suspicions. 


CHAPTER II, 
Tue Mriironams Mests A Dreapror Socia.ist. 


Tux good ship Livania ploughed. her way across the 
Atlantic with that gi ne stride which has helped so 
eg Shes narrow the herring-pond in our estimation. A 

ple persisted in being ill, for no conceivable reason, 
as the sea was unusually calm, and the boat was noted 
for its steady behaviour. But even these were loudest in 
their praises of the Livania, so that one can hardly 
picture the excesses of misery to which a worse ship, and a 
er Passage, would have driven them. Mr. Pownceby- 
paced deck with a hugeshawl wrapped round 
shoulders, and tucked up closely to his . He had 
beoked on board as “Mr. Smith” merely, so that few, if 
peo his fellow gers knew him to be the famous 
uillionaire. So at all events, ho believed. He seemed par- 
ticularly pleased with himself, and as the wind nip the 
“teed ears, 80 that he had to bury them in his shawl to 
the pleasant pain of the sting, he amiled to himself 
with a zest of rg age he had never experienced in the 
whole conrse of . Pownceby-Smith’s balls, dinners, and 


Whatever the object of his journey, he contemplated 
it with | aegenarirase anticipation. y made neacjuaistenoes 
h he chatted to most with that 


reedcen which life ne bent 


ship is alone able to produce, 


Wow to pack fer the seaside. how to ere 
: HO! 
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One of these was an English actor-manager returning from 

a starring visit to the States, but as his convorsation was 
entirely about dukes, new theatres, and syndicates, and the 
Boposgeaiity of getting new plays as no one has time to 
read them, Mr. Eownoeby-Smith did not-find his conversa- 
tion exhilarating. Indeed, it was only with one bs Brea 
to 


dock strikera in their rebellious o fs 

The socialist was a somewhat spare man of medium height, 
and in point of age yee Baan thirties, 
was in a temper with the capitalist, he looked forty, 
but when he was laughing at a good joke with the full- 
stomached zest of a cabin passenger, he did not look more 
than twenty-nine. His hair was coal-black, and his com- 
plexion almost sallow; so that Mr. Pownceby-Smith was at 
first a trifle frightened lest he might turn out to be a 
foreigner or an anarchist of some other sort. 

Just before turning in one night—which is a lubber 
description of the descent to the cabins—Pownceby-Smii 
and the eocialist were leaning on the deck-rail 1 at 
the track of the moon on the waters. The talk turned on 
the distribution of wealth ; and the socialist, in his ew: 
way, declared that capitaliste, as a class, were guilty of the 
murder of every person who died of starvatien. 

Mr. Pownceby-Smith laughed. 

“ My dear sir,” said he, “if one ‘were only to argte in 
that in, there would be no end to the criminality one is 
unconsciously guilty of. Take for instance the inventors of 
machinery. Every laboursa' invention in ite 
train a eentence of starvation to 
work. Who.is gui 
have work to do?. inventor.” 

“No,” replied the socialist, “not the inventor, but the 
capitalist. If ten men are ig @ boat, and mid-way 
in the journey discover a-means by which etx can do the 
they won’t throw the other four into the water. 
do this because they are men, and not mere 
but that is exactly what the capitalist does. 
requires ten thousand men to work it, and he th gt 

done in a 


machinery to be 
the time, that is solely what should be the result; but the 
i eae eal third of the hands ace 


won 


“ Well, they find work elsewhere.” 

“Perhaps they do, ond perhaps they don’t. The 
capitalist care. Laboursa’ which is 
in every walk of life should a for it 


“If you were 
placed in the middle of London to-morrow, without a y 
or a friend, and you were willing and able to work, you 
would starve before you could earn the price of a meal ora 
bed. Mind that you never find yourself penniless and 
a Sk en See, ially if it be a Christian 
capital.” 

“ Tt’s all a matter of opinion,” said the millionaire, “and 
I don’t agree with you. I am certain I should never starve.” 

“ Have you ever to look for work ?” 

“No, because like every industrious man, I have always 
had more than I could get td 

“ You'd change your opinion,” said the socialist, senten- 
tiously, “if you had to look for work, and a meal depended 
on your success.” 

“ Now this is the stuff you all talk to the working men,” 
said Mr. Pownceby-Smith, cir, ay htly, for it alwa 
vexed him to argue with a man who did not immediately 
agree with him. “And so you advise them to go in for 
weeks and weeks of strikes. That's the real cause of starva- 
tion. I know it.” 

Tho socialist looked up quickly. 

“You have had workmen on strike against you?” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Pownceby-Smith, “if you must know 
it: i Ihave had. And a sorry mess they made of it-——” 

“ ; 


ving like hounds and coming back like curs?” 
suggested, the socialist. 
“Well,” and the millionaire laughed, “ it was something 


like that.” 


picnic meau. 


“It is always like that,” said the soci 

“ But they act on the site dukes 

“No. I not advise them. ei did———» 

Pi me aa 

“They would not fill their bellies with th i 
your amusement, I warrant.” And the etait Goon 
as if he intended go below. Then he suddenly rae f 

I wager, Mr. Ca ” said he, “I can tell you what 
your people did. ey broke the plate-glass windows of your 


«They burat do este 
= wn some out-| ee 
“They brat pride he of the works. 
no eingle instance did doa "orth of 
in in which you were not fully bi fig nea” 
“ And meanwhile the atr 
C) , never more than mero!; 
sufficient to keep body eres ys r, Was seduced week 
by week; and so the men, and their wives and children 
werein a state of cemi-starvation.” 
“ Yes; they must have been.” 
Pi A fought you -_ Sep Sr ler with about sixpence 
< 2 
or i ties i ae ey & multitude to feed, 
i“ themselves to thank i 
been, ght ves to for it all. They 
“And you think I should adviee that! No; I should 
never a(ivise Lazarus to fight Dives with money-bags. What 
I ebould advise would be to see that where the wives and 
children Incked for Pa teo should tack yours. If you 
hadaprincipleatstake, € would have youfghtit onequall 
terms, for pang with them, sharing their hunger and 


i You are talking nonsense. That condition was im- 


“How many men were on strike?” 
eae san 

“Twenty em, with the hearts of fathers and the 
souls of men, would have been sufficient to have stormed 
Feo Dome and Sebee you ne aibostage urn the ht 

ely housed in their hidden from potice and sol 
the minions of capitalism, I weuld have you on absolutely 
Sage Sere HN Slices Een romen I would have the duel 


oe eee oe 
“No, our are our foolish friends— 
the workers themselves. I am sure that you can sce the 
wisdom of the advice far more quickly than the average 
eo Heaven ! would I not like to see you caged up 
“Tecan see one thing, sir; that is, that hold most 
opinions, and that I aid pealee not to 
a ee oe you cinig | fhe remainder of the 
vo! pore 
2 Good-night; the 
laughing moon. And then, as Mr. 


bis wa; e ladder, 
yo’ penniless in London or you'll starve before you 


} did not nee tee, and when he 

next day he cut him dead. Tho socialist, 
however, did not appear to ise him, and tha 
millionaire made up mind to pabliah in the Tory press 
the fact that Labour Leaders travel first-class, 


CHAPTER ITI. 
Tae Minuionarrg 18 PENNILESS. 


Mr. Powncesy-SurrH’s | was labelled dircct to the 
Hotel — London, and ascribed to the ownership of 
plain “ Mr. Smith, passenger from New York,” and with the 
exception of one travelling bag, which he retained when he 
went to the Star Hotel, Liv 1, he allowed it to be 
conveyed in advance to its destination. The millionaire 
gave the name “ Thompson” at the Star Hotel, and he had 
no sooner secured a number than he did curivus thing. 
He went direct to a barber’s and had his chin shaved 
clean, and his flowing whiskers cropped in close muttone 


chops. 

And this reminds me that I have not attempted a 
description of the millionaire. Let me agticipate the 
newspapers and quote the police effusion which was 


comfortably, how to enjoy yourself. You will find all these in this week’s 
NOTES, also a delight: 


5g tesinanaunets PEARSON'S WEEKLY ee ie SEES 


and as he began to think of his projected visit to 33 Marsh 
Parade, Lambeth, his annoyance began to wear off, and he 
settled himself comfortably in the corner, and almost 
believed that he was enjoying bimeelf. 

When at length the train began to slow up, Mr. 
Pownceby-Smith remembered the missing bag with long- 
ing; and determined to mepe the misfortune. A few 

uffe from the engine, @ vio shiver along the line, & 
Bump, and then Mr. Pownocby-Smith let down the window 
of bis compartment and looked out for one of the atten- 
dants. The only perambulating tea-stand in sight was at 
the further end of the train, where evidently the occupants 
were in no need of refreshment. Mr. Pownceby-Smith, 
who was always annoyed at trifles, champed his feet on 
the floor of the carriage with impatience, and then consoled 
himself by eoncluding that all persons concerned in the 
management of railways and railway refreshments were 
dolts of the most addle-pated order. His impatience and 
resentment grew as tho minutes passed, and the tea-stand 
crawled slug out of reach, At length the engine became 
restive, and the officials evinced a special desire for walking 
backwards and waving flags. Mr. Pownceby-Smith saw 
there was nothing for it. but to make a dash along the 
platform and effect his purpose by the plebeian process of 
personal 5 ae 

“Why tho—the—didn’t you hurry up?” he panted. 
“ Give mo a flask of Scotch whisky.” 

“Yes, sir. Eighteenpence, sir.” 

“Quick!” said Mr. Pownceby-Smith, “the train’s about 
to start.” 

The attendant held out tho fias&k and Mr. Pownceby- 
Smith dived his hand into his vest pocket. oy i Then 
the other. Empty! The guard was blowing hi whistle. 
He dived both hands into bis trousers pockets. Empty! 

“ Are you going on, sir?” shouted a porter. 

Mr. Pownenby-Smith thought many things, more or less 
vague and obscure, but he knew one thing, which was, that 
he must instantly fly to his com ent, or lose the train. 
He was a man of resolution, and’fied. The train was moving 
when he got his foot on the step. A porter helped him in 
unceremoniously and banged the door. 

Then Mr. Pownceby-Smith searched all his pockets. He 
bad a few letters of no importance, which he tore up and 
flung out of the window, a handkerchief and a pair of 
Saint: but not a penny in money. His ready cash and 

is cheque-book on the London and Westminster Bank, to 
which a draft had been sent for his convenience, were in 
the missing bag. He was penniless. 

Penniless ! 

‘As tho word occurred to him he suddenly remembered 
tho warning of the socialist: “Mind you don’t leave your- 
self penniless in London, or you'll starve before you can 


circulated broad-cast two days later when his disappearance 
was insisted on in spite of his earnest protests : 
DISAPPEARANCE. 


Beuben Pownceby-Smith, ave 54. Ruddy complexion ; medium 
heigbt, well binl:, brown hair slivhtly grey at the tem} 3; full brown 
Deard ; venerally carmes ap umb ella ope ‘ed in the rain. [sin the babit 
of weari) g 'rousere turned up at the enls, Was dressed in adark tweed 
gait without an overcvat, and is believed to huve worn u hat of soft felt. 
‘Agrived in Liverp.o: by 8.8. Livers on the 6th inst., and is believed to 
Bave called at the Star Hotel, Liverpool. Any information a3 to his 
whereabouts shoul] be seut to 

Inercctor Dewsis, 


Scotland Yard, 8.W. 


As this wes authoritatively supposed to be sufficient to 
enable the man in the street to identify him, it will 
probably suffice to give the average reader & full idea of his 
appearance. 

But when the full beard was reduced in proportion on 
the cheeks, and entirely sacrificed on the throat and chin, it 
made a deal of difference in the appearance of the 
millionaire; and when a little later he applied tho contents 
of a shilling hottle of hair-dye to the “ brown hair slightly 
grey at the temples,” and to his rather ree mutton- 
cheps, the change had the effect of making him look much 
sprucer and younzer; and he viewed himself in the glass 
in hiv bed-room with complacent satisfaction. 

Having sampled the dishes of the hotel, he sauntered 
along towards Lime Street, aimlessly, perhaps, but he 
appeared to know his way. It may be that he wanted to 
become familiar with his new self beforc experimenting with 
it on others. ‘Ihe hotel attendants had evidently taken 
no note of his appearanco on his arrival at the hotel, eo 
that when he came down to dinner, the change he had 
effected, excited not even the commeiit of a surprised look. 

When the millionaire had reached Lime Strect, he engaged 
a hansum and gave an address in Hootle. The cabman 
stipuiated his fare, and the millions-re agreed with a liuyh, 
He would punish such distrust by not giving him the half 
sovereign he had intended giving. The cabman chuckled 
to himself, for ho was charging more than the fare. It was 
a good world for both just then. 

It was a long drive, and when the address was at length 
reached the millionaire was disappointed. The house was 
“to let.” He had never anticipated this, and as he had 
made such extensive toilet preparations for his visit it was 
no wonder he was chagri 

“Keys is next door,” said the cabby. “ Perhaps they 
can give you the address.” 

“ Thanks,” said the millionaire, “I'll inquire! ” 

“he’s been gorn over a month,” said the landlady of 
next door, “and I forwards ‘er letters to 33 Marsh Parade, 
Lawbeth, Lunnon, S.E.” 

The millionaire gave her half-a-crown, thanked her, and 


Tho millionaire was excessively angry, and he waa 
becoming excessively hungr;. bie as he might to laugh at 
the socialist’s warning; he could neither get him, his 
theories, nor his warnings out of bis head, A hundred times 
he found himself imagining himself the victim of tha 
socialist’s plan; held as a hostage during the fight with his 
workers, and condemned to share their miseries. 

He had often heard of stalwart working men, their weak 
wives and feeble children, going for whole days without 
food; he had spoken of it as & castigation righteously 
merited, because self-inflicted, but he had nevor realised 
till now what hunger really meant. If during the strike he 
had been held asa hostage, and made to endure such suffer- 
ing as he was now enduring, would h- have held out? And 
vaguely he realised that he was more than willing at that 
moment, had hw the power, to write a cheque in exchange 
for a good hearty breakfast, which would exceed tho eum 
whisk fates in dispute with his workers. 

ly use enables even the misery in to be mor. 

endurable, for the millionaire, as he restleatly changed from 
side to side of the carriage and occasionally l+ant ont of tho 
window, wondered how. any.man could endure a whole day 
of such torment. And then he remembered how he used to 
drive in his open carriage among his rebellious worker:, 
almost openly jeering at their hunger-drawn faces, With 
a shiver he i he had been yoading creaturos not 
far romoved from the uncontrollable madness of famishing 
wolves. Hunger must be » sharpener of the imayinat:on, 
for Mr, Pownceby-Smith found himself picturing a crowd 
of starving Pownceby-Smith workers being goaded ty the 
sight of a Pownceby-Smith millionaire, falling on him in 
his carriage, and demanding food from him with mwep.ves 
that would not admit of argument. 

._. Another station, and the maddening sig: «! 
several passengers availing themselves of the opportunity 
of securing luncheon baskets. . . 

Mr. Pownceby-Smith retired inte a corner of his carriage 
me gloomy ciaiieaanss, oe a Spin a he fonnd 

— at recen ion. @ pains had 
left him, and he no longer any desire for food. After 
all, he thought, hunger is not so terrible; doubtless peop!s 
get used to it, and don’t mind it much, 

At any rate, for the remainder of the journey, the miliion- 
aire did not have a recurrence of the plebeian pangs, and he 
endeavoured with some success to take an interest in the 
ordinary contente of his ne A 

At length Euston was and Mr. Pownceby-Smith 
stepped on to the platform with a feeling of relief. He 
svemed to have been imprisoned with eo many caus of re- 
sentment that he had Jong since regarded his compartment 
with oa rere love as a prisoner bestows on his ceil. 

“a , Si ” 


drove back to his hotel. He ee Fa and depressed. find a friend.” “No!” 
Bis step when he left the cab lost. something of its “ Petch your bag, sir?” 
pringiness; even his hair-dye had lost some- “No!” 


CHAPTER IV. 
Tar Mrutrionaiee 1s Hunery. 


Tax millionairo was extremely annoyed. It seemed to 
him that in sowo vague, mysterious sort of way he was 
engaged in o dtel with the socialist to teat a theory on 
which they disagreed. Nothing could well have appeared 
to him to be more impossible when the subject was broached 
on board the Livania than that he should find himself 
penniless and friendless in London, but that certainly 
would be his condition when he presently stepped on the 
platform at Euston. 

It was a strange coincidence, and the humourous side of 
it would first occur to most people; but not so to Mr. 
Pownceby-Smith. He seganied actlalian asap! and 
socialists as pests, and in this comprehensive he 
embraced everything which tended to an aggressive 
advocacy of the interests of labour as A ee to capital; 
and so, as the mero discussion of a socialistic problem was 
offensive to him, the testing it by his own experience was 
almost humiliating. 

That it was being tested was beyond question. The loss 
of his bag deprived him of that stimulant which he 
regarded as an easential adjunct to his journey, and he had 
been unable to supply this very trivial want, because he was 
penniless, 

Worse, even, than this, it was now being borne in on him 
with a sickening realism, that a cup of coffee and a growl at 
the waiter is a sorry breakfast. In hi beg that bag !— 
he had a emall case of refreshments and a flask—oh, that 
flask '—which had been prepared for him at his hotel. Now 
he was sinking for the want of a stimulant, and there wasa 


suggested 5 

thing of its luatre. He looked gloomily at the list of 
amusements hung in the hall, and oblivious of tho duties of 
millionaires to endow theatres, or in lesser d encourage 
the arts, he decided on a smuke and went to bed early. 

Mr. Pownceby-Smith was not an early riser, but he 
decided on an early train. Early rising did not agree with 
him, and hia breakfast i mainly of a cup of coffee 
and & grumble at the waiter. The latter seemed to give 
him most satisfaction. 

‘A porter secured his bag when he got to the station, and 
directed him to the booking office. 

“Jl secure a compartment for you, sir, and seo you when 
you get your ticket.” 

But when Mr. Pownceby-Smith secured his ticket and 
found the platform, neither the nor his bag was any- 
where to be scen. Concluding the porter had chosen & 
compartment for him and placed his bag in it, he walked 
along by the train inspecting all the first-class com 
ments, but without avail. There was no time to go in 
search of the porter, as the engine was already manifesting 
signs of impatience, and inquiries of the officials on the 
platform were useless. In the confusion, tho porters could 
not understand his trouble ; nor, indeed, had Mr. Pownceby- 
Smith the gift of imparting his ideas briefly. In the end, 
he had to take his seat without discovering his bag, and had 
barely time to givo a porter a shilling to h him a paper 
from Smitb’s stall before the train left the platform. 

Mr. Pownceby-Smith was ee, annoyed at the tem- 
porary loss of his bag, as it 
the pleasant ing of a journey; but ho refi that 
after all, Spiers and Pond are an assistance, although entail- 


The millionaire growled out the negative to keep him.:lt 
from saying, 
“I wish to Heaven you could.” 


CHAPTER V. 
Tus Mi.ionams Darzwps 4 Tear. 

He burried out of the station to get away from the arny 
of touts. It annoyed him to.sce.so many people getting 
into cabs and. driving away oe happy and cheerful in 
the enjoyment and riggs Pee : , OF serious i2 
the pursuit ef business, He was, at inclined to e:.gage 
a bansom to the Hotel Cosmopolis, but it struck him thet 
it might lead to further humiliation to detain the cab at 

i the paltry fare, and so Le 
determined to grin and bear the absurd misfortune in whict 


policcman. . : . , 
“ Hotel Cosmopolis! Oh, yes, sir,” said tho constible. 
“It’s by Charing Cross, You'd better take a ‘bus. 
one comin’ along ‘Il take you to the corner of Tottenhan 
Court Road, then you can another ‘ll take yo 
straight to the Cross, It’s onl; nce, sir.” ; 
A'bus! Tho millionaire never in his life ridden in 
or on #’bus, and never theught it at all ible that Le 
should ever contemplate travelling by such 8 conveyance. 


possible luxary. 
ing 8 across the platform and a competition with | gnawing pain in the pit of his stomach which he could not “T prefer to walk,” he replied, “if you will bo god 
a acti were most probably not millionaires. Then he-| understand, and whi consequently made him feel exces- econ to direct me.” 
to the pages of his newspaper, and the first thing | sively anxious. “You'll find it a long walk, sir.” 
that met his eye was an interview-with the socialist who Hoe worried himself with vain conjectures, the most likely “T like walks.” 
had come from America in the Livanta. © millionaire | idea being that it was reaction of the voyage, and that he “It’s longer ’n you think, sir.” 


gmeered at.tho idea of a ing n devoting its 
columns to an interview AL b ibenr enh A country 
that interviewed etrikers and sheltered anarchists was an 
object of pity to the citizen of a free and noble republic. 

Ho glanced at the article rather than read it, until his 
eyc lighted on bis own name, * 

“Tho only amusing incident of the voyage was my chance ercountcr 
with Pownceby-Smith, the m.Hionnire New Yorker,’’ go the interviewed 
one was reported to have eaid, ‘He seemed. lost among the English 
on board, and evinced a lordiy distaste for his own conntrymen. Green- 


backs ee med to futter in the rim ot his poutnepins § res studricd 
@be folds of his travelling wrap. Hv loo money talked money. 


was now to suffor some pens for the immunity he had 
enjoyed while on board. theory was. not convincing, 
and then an idea dawned on him which grew to a con- 
viction, and made him flush red with anger to the roots 
of his hair. 

He was hungry. 

The shame of it: the indignity: and the humiliation. 
He, the famous millionaire of New York society, actually 
suffering the pangs of hunger. Could it all be the result of 
a conspiracy? Did the socialist conspire with some 
associates to steal bis bag? A brief reflection convinced 


you cannot possibly know what I’m thinking. : 
“Oh, very well, sir,” enid the constable, with » pained 


Well, all right, siz, Go straight along till you corse to 
Tottenham Court Road; then turn to the left and keep cD 
till you come to i, Bat I’m sure you'd better tako the 


inv ite of his efforts to travel incomito under the harmless name of | him that this was im ible. According to the interview | I uite certain I had best walk.” 

@mitb,from which he had shorn the Pownceby. I recognised him | in ¢} tie socialis é wp 5 jen 
instantly, but did not ict him seo I knew him, ait therefore bad an | 7 ne » t had gone straight on to With a sprightly Mr. Pownceby-Smith went — 
oprortunity of imparting some home-truths to this victim of Wall Sirest the Euston Read. In ~am-hour oF 80, he thought, be 
eupidity, which may, bear fruit. An: 


hy they bad imme- 
@iate e for he cat me when we met on deck atterwards.”" 


The interviow then went on to speak of English labour 
prospects, but Mr. Pownceby-Smith had had more than 
las 1}, and again he soliloquised a growl at the loas of 


bag. 
it was @ clear grey morning, the sky in the absence of 


will have reached his destination, and f tten his 


chance had ordained that the truth of the socialist’s warn- 
ing would soon be put to the test, and meanwhile he was 
some of the discomforts of poverty. 


difference : 
of London presented by the Euston Boad, and the outlying 
Piicaven’ would I not like to the 
“ vi wo C) — r Up 60,” 


districts of New York. 


r : Suddenly he halted, and tarned h ‘ly towarls & 
giaro, telescopically transtuount, enabling the eye to travel | socialist had said; and a sot of | window.om which seam was nape cones: 
over or ag rtm, peers with ease and pleasure. Mr. | circumstances, he was actually realising the socialist’s | trated here Sind these into heavy ¢ It was an ordinty 
Pownceby-8mith an eye for nature, as the saying goes, | aspiration. eating-house, and joints of cooked meat and various other 
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gatables were displayed on the metal bench inside the 
window. The millionaire pressed his forehead against the 
glass to look pea res the food so aggravatingly out of 
reach. It was not tily or even temptingly displayed, 
but it was good, wholesome, honest food, and the horrible, 
maddening, gnawing pangs of hu had come back to 
him suddenly and more aggravatingly than when they had 

reviously driven him almost frantic with an anappeasable 
Doging. He could hardly restrain himself. He felt almost 
impelled to batter in the window to at the food, and in 
realising the madness, the impossibility of this, he nearly 
cried aloud in the anguish of a disappointment which was 


tinged with rage. 
madness of this strange longing and almost despera- 
tion lasted for a few moments only, but in its keenness he 
experienced possibilities of human emotions no amount of 
theory could have made him believe ible. Even whon 
the paroxysm passed, he had to exercise all the strength of 
his will to himself away from the mere animal fascina- 
tions of that window. And as he turned away, he noticed 
that a man in rags, a man of about his own age, with dirt- 
encrusted skin and matted hair—a man whose emaciated 
features conveyed to Mr. Pownceby-Smith a meaning he 
would not have anderstood the previous day—was gazing 
in through the window at the display of food, with just the 
eame longing the millionaire had himself experienced but a 
moment 

After a few moments, the poor wretch turned away, and 
the millionaire looked after him with a curious interest. 


Perhaps he was unconsciously parodying an anciently- 
expressed thought, and was saying to himeelf, “ There, but 


for the mercy of Heaven, goes Reuben Pownceby-Smith !” 
Anyway, he watched him, and then to his horror he saw 
him pick upa dirty crust of bread from the gutter, and 


munch it ravenously as he shuffied away. ‘Two well-dressed 
youths, who were passing along, saw the man pick up the 


crust and they burst out laughing. 


“What an old dodge,” said the elder of tho two, in the 


millionaire’s heari 


aring. 

“It is nota dodges wey Suslsine. Mr. Pownceby-Smith, 
a, tly, “ I’d swear man is hungry.” 

“Then a should work and not loaf about,” said the 
stranger superciliously, while his companion stared at the 


millionaire with contemptuous suspicion. Then they both 


on, laughing all the more at the incident because it 


been so absurdly capped. 


The millionaire was silent. The stranger had said 
exactly what he would himself have said—yesterday ! 
Besides, it was infra dig to address a stranger so rudely, 


and it was absurd of Reuben Pownceby-Smith, the New 


York millionaire, to take on himself the rélc of a loafer’s 
y. feeling that the 
mopolis, the better 
It was strange that a state of 
temporary ics should be concurrent with thoughts and 


advocate. He walked on very sha 
sooner he was installed at the Hotel 
it would be for him. 


actions so entirely foreign to his views and disposition. 


Could it be, he wondered, that there is a subtle connection 


between ono’s opinions and the estate of one’s pocket ? 


CHAPTER VI. 
Taz Miuuioname Becs ror BReap. 


Tue millionaire found his way to seen J Cross without 
much difficulty, and as the Hotel Cosmopolis looms promi- 


nently on the viow when you enter the equare, he felt com- 


Soe ee eee steps of St. 


“In a few minutes,” he thought, “I shall be ablo to 


laugh at my curious experiences. 
But millionaires, no more than mice, are exempt from 
forming plans that “ gang a-gley,” and it was considerably 


more than a few minutes before Mr, Pownceby-Smith was 


in any humonr for laughing. 


A giant, in rather sombre livery, directed Mr. Pownceby- 


8mith to the office. 


“My name is Pownceby-Smith,” he explained to the 
over the massive 
p the nevwly- 


goddess in curls and cuffs, who presided 
tomes, and lest she might not perfectly 
added dignity of the hotel, he spelt it for her, “Mr. 
Pownceby-Smith, of New York. 
engaged for me.” 


suro there’s no suite of rooms in that name. 
quite full.” 

“But my rooms were cabled for,” said the millionaire, 
“T’m sure they’ve been takon. I came across in the Livania, 


and my luggage all came on yesterday—all, that is, except 


one . 

Tho curls were bent over the books, but the result of a 
search was to the eame effect. curls were shak en and 
the goddess once more declared that no abiding p)ace had 
been a for Mr. Pownceby-Smith, “or any such 
name,” at Hotel C lis. 

“ But what about my lnggago?” asked tho millionaire. 
“It was all sent on here from the Livania.” 


don’t know anything about it.” 

A heated colloquy with the telephone ensued, which 
seemed to be made up mainly of interrogativo exclamations. 
When this was over, the goddess touched a bell which 
Conjured up a page-boy. 

“You'd seo the manager, sir, and explain,” said 
the goddess. And Mr. Pownceby-Smith was led to the 
Manager's office. 

“I am Mr, Pownceby-Smith, of New York,” said the 
millionaire to the manager, “and a suite of rooms were 

@ for me by cable. 

a “ We have many cables, sir,” said the 
and I cannet remember the one 

any case we have not had a spare bea 

mosth. London is very full, sir, very full, sir, indeed.” 

me 77? do you mean to say that you cannot 


, “Zam very sorry, sir, but that is exactly the position.” 


A suite of rooms are 


“There’s some mistake, sir,” replied the goddess ; “I’m 
Bosides, we're 
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_“ This is—this is extremely awkward. You surely know me, 
sir, by reputation; Mr. Pownzeby-Smith, of New York. I 
am, sir, what is commonly called a millionaire.” 

“Oh, yes, sir, I duresay I have heard tho namo,” replied 
the manager ; “but it is utterly impossible for me to find 
room for you, as the hotel is quite full.” 


“'Then whore is my luggage? It was addressed to me 
here.” 


“ It must have been sent back.” 

“To New York?” shrieked Mr. Powncoby-Smith. 

“ Oh, no, sir, only to the railway station. If it came here, 
you will uo doubt find it at Euston. You won't have much 
trouble, sir. Perhaps you can find room at another hotel, 
and you can wire them to eend your luggage on at once.” 

Mr. Pownceby-Smith was desperate. He norved himself, 
and related his misfortunes to the manaver, who listened 
most impatiently. Mr. Pownceby-Smith did not notice the 
impat‘enco, and he was far from understanding it. He 
concluded by asking the manager to advance him some 
money anti! ho had got out of his most stupid dilemma. 

The manager was sympathetic, but was obliged to decline 
on principle. He never advanced money to strangers. 

fr. Puwnceby-Smith urged a reconsideration of his 
decision, and pointed out that he was unable to ride to his 
tank or to Euston to inquire about his lu , and it 
ae pelle impossible for him to cable to his friends in New 
ork. 

“Can you not sce, sir,” said tho manager, in a eli htly 
irascible tove, “that your story won’t wash with me? Why, 
I hear better yarns than that every day. New York mil- 
lionaires don’t come to London ponniless, and if over they 
do, they know where to go.” 

“So do I,” said Mr. Powncoby-Smith. 

“Then you'd better go there,” said the manager, shortly. 

“T might to the American Minister,” said the mil- 
lionaire, smothering his wrath; “but I tell you I have not a 
penny in my pocket.” 

“Nor have I,” said the manager, “to give away to such 
as you. I must ask you to leave me at once.” 

“Let me at least have some food,” said the millionaire. 
Tho manager significantly touched a bell. 
man, that I am literally famishing merely for want of food. 


You cannot realise why I ask ; that I am almost starving.” 


“There are thousands really starvin 
said the manager. “Do you think that 
in this hotel for every hungry 


in the streets,” 


tramp who cares to come in 


and waste my time with a cock-and-bull story such as 


yours?” 
At this moment a stalwart porter entered the room. 


“ See that this person leaves the hotel,” said the manager, 


turning to resume a letter he was writing. 
“Now, mister, come along ; out you git,” anid the porter. 
And the millionairo got out. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Tar Mituionaire Accerts Aus. 


As Mr. Pownceby-Smith stood on the pavement outside 


the great entrance to the Hotel Cosmopolis, his brain was in 


such a whirl that he did not know which way to turn. He 
was not, however, left under the necessity of deciding, as o 
burly policeman, interpreting his duty traditionally, 


commanded him to “ Move on!” and emphasised the in- 


struction by a shove which sent the millionaire’s head 


jerking backwards and nearly knocked off his hat. 

“How dare you,” exclaimed Mr. Pownceby-Smith, in- 
dignantly. “Do you know who I amP” 

“Tho Markiss O’ Sawsberry, I suppose,” replied the police- 
man, sonding a small boy and two cabmen into shouts of 
laughter; “ but you just clear or I'll soon show you.” 

The policeman’s language was vague but his meanin 
was obvious, ‘Ihe millionaire hurried across the street, an 
did not pause until his steps were impeded by tho surging 
throng in the Strand. 

The grim humour of this situation struck him for a 
moment, and he laughed, but the exercise seemed to recall 
the horrible pangs he had e: ienced in the Euston Road. 

“Do you know who I am?” he had asked the policeman ; 
and he reflected mournfully that unless the knowledge 
reaches someone by inspiration, or in somo other unlooked- 
for way, in a very short time, tho extremity of hunger from 
which he is suffering may have serious results. The 
indignity to which he had been subjected at the Hotel 
Cosmopolis had almost stunned him. In his whole life he 
had never experienced anything approaching to it before. 
Frequently he had been hooted in public, and in certain 
news ra he was constantly derided, but nothing of this 
sort ever given him the slightest annoyance. When- 
ever he paid such things any attention they only acted as 
an incentive to some new luxury. He knew now that the 
troubles of annoyance are minimised if you can fly from 
them in a well-cushioned carriage to forget them at a well- 
appointed dinner. And how different the position, too, 
when every forco which regulates tho State is at your 
service, instead of regarding you as a fit subject for tho 

icitude of punishment. Yesterday every livery-wearer of 


millionaire; to-day every one of them had nothing but a 
and a disrespectful adjuration for the ponniless un- 
own. 

It was all so strango and so annoying to Mr. Pownceby- 
Smith, that he needed the promptings of his stomach to 
eave him from falling into a fit ot profiticss moralising. At 
the same time, he was Loy too dazed oa ane te 

hing, surging, laughing, eager crow roun im, 
Tehipoed his beaiti inv ase wilder whirl Mechanically, 
and almost with a sigh of relief, he turned out of the 
throng into the comparative quiet of the enclosure in front of 

Cross Railway Station. . : 

“ Box o’ lighta, sir?” said » street gamin, holding his 
stock-in-trade ap for inspection with one hand, while with 
the other he munched a crust of bread. The millionaire did 
not look at the matches. He looked at the bread, and with 
an effort passed on. 


for his lu;zzage! 


tho paved y 
escaping being run over—to a 


“T tell you, 


keep open house 


civilization was eager to wipe tho boots of tho wett-known 


i eae 


Insurance Goupon, which covers 
them to the extent of £100. 


eo 


What was he todo? Whatshould hedo? Goto Euston 
Where could he put it? Go to the 
That was a good idea! Better 


oY 


American Minister! 


still, go at once to the bank and get money; plenty of 
money ! 


Of course, that was the thing to do. He had 
been so annoyed by those clumsy, thick-healed brutes at 


the Hotel Cosmopolis, that he had overlooked his must 
obvious course for a moment. But he thought it best not to 
take a cab, as the manager might, perhaps, be out, and so 


he decided to inquire the way, and ’ 

The millionaire was beginning to pay attention to trifics, 
which, up to yesterday, had no ing for him. 

In haste to put his resolution into effect, he strode acrosa 
—and was swornat by acabman for narrowly 
policeman, to inquire the 
direction of the bunk. It required a crushing deep down in 
his breast of a very natural feeling of resentment before he 
could bring himself to address the inquiry to a policeman, 
so soon after being so grossly insulted by another member 
of the force. 

“It’s some distance from here, sir, you'd better tako—” 

“ A ’bus,” interrupted the millionaire, with some asperity. 
“But I don’t want to take a "bus, or a cab, or any other 
conveyance. [I want to walk.” : 

“Very well, sir,” said the policeman, with that air of 
wounded feelings which only a = can assume to 
perfection, “ if you do want to walk——” 

“1 do want to walk!” said the millionaire. 

“You can turn to the right, and kvep straight on, and 
you will come to it. But the ’bus is only a penny,” he 
shouted, for the millionaire, with a nod of conventional 
yratitude, was already on his way to the bank. 

The days when banks cultivated cobwebs and retirement 
are gone, and now, when they are as noticeable as beer 
palaces, it was not difficult for the millionaire to find the 
one he was seeking. Pushing open the heavy swinging 
doors, he addressed the first disengaged clerk he saw. 

“The manager's very busy, air, just now,” replied the 
official, with a courtesy which proved that he wae not in 
Government employ. 

“Then he is in?” replied the millionaire, 

“Oh yes, sir, he is in, but I fear he is engaged and will 
bo unable to see anyone.” 

“I am euro he will endeavour to see me,” said the 
millionaire. “Iam Mr. P’y-Smith, of New York.” 

“Pll go and see, sir, but I fear he is too busy. Have you 
a card, sir?” 

“No, I have, unfortunately, not got my card-case, but I 
will write my name.” 

The millionaire wrote his name on & slip of r, and 
handed it to the clerk who glanced at it and elevated his 
oyebrows slightly. 

“Mr. P’y-Smith, sir?” 

“That is how it is pronounced, but I have written it as 
it is spolt.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

The clerk entered an inner office, and returned in a few 
minutes. 

“ Will you please walk this way, sir?” 

The power of his name had regained some of its old spell, 
and the millionaire elevated his chin in somethiny of the 
old stylo as he obeyed the deferential summons ; but his air 
had not quite regained its pristine assurance, for he still 
suffered from recurring pangs which somewhat decreased 
his stature, 

The manager rose as he entered the room and courteously 
motioned him to a chair. 

“ You are aware,” the millionaire began, andthen stumbled 
over the sentence. ‘I have sent you in my name.” 

“ | understand,” replied the manager, “ that I am speaking 
to Mr. Pownceby-Smith.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And what can I have the pleasure of doing for you ?” 

“T prosume you have had instractions from New York— 
from my bankers?” 

“Oh, certainly,” replied the managor, “we are entirely 
at your service.” 

e millionaire drew a deep breath of relief, and stretched 
out his legs. 

“T have called on yon at once,” he explained, “ because 
an unfortunate accident has happened to me. My bag, in 
which I carried what ready money I had by me, was either 
lost or stolen on the journey. Iam in want of some money 
at onco.” 

“ Well, of course wo shall act iniplicitly on the instruc- 
tions we have reccived, and shall have much pleasure in 
honouring your commands to any extent. If you hand usa 
cheque——” 

“That is the unfortunate part of it. My cheque-book 
was also in the bag.” 

“Well, of course, such accidents aro ev‘: mely pro- 
bablo——” 

“Surely, sir, thare is no question of doubti:.y me?” 

And there was no such intention in the manager’s mind 
up to that moment. eee 

“There is no question of any criticism,” he roplied 
suavely, “ but it is our duty to our customers, as a whole, 
that-we-should_take- to establish the_legitimacy- of 
every demund which reaches us, Of course, there can be no 
difficulty in tho way of your establishing your identity. 
You must, for instance, have some letters on you——” 

“ No, sir, 1 bave not,” said the millionaire, a cold sweat at 
tho prospect of further delay breaking out all over him. 
“ Noveranticipating any such dilemma as this I destroyed tho 
fow letters I had in my pocket and threw the piocos out of 
tho window of the railway carriage.” 

“And you have absolutely nothing on you to help in 
establishing your identity?” 

es cig that — ae 

“ Have you an of any so 

The tnilcesteacne bom a chair and placed his hand 
trembling with anxiety on the desk. 

“ Let me tel] you the whole facts of the journey and the 
misfortunes that befell me, and then let your own common- 
senso judge if I am telling the truth.” 


Who stole the British Navy? See the splendid serial story: “The Vanished Fleet,” that everyone is talking about, in 
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“ It is useless doing that, sir,” said the manager, with a | handed the millionaire the greasy slip, ornamented with He was very hopefal that his d 
— os a ing into his eo rote. “ ie a ea histor. P er would oral ni. and ina ee a jc Mini 

questi your story in , an e millionaire loo the slip with a gasp o! nish- | ter’s: house he applied more 
fact Uhat you prosent yourself undor auch. distinguished | me teh J directed. wen © 5 poteemen te be 
an name as you—you claim, is a suffivien « Isn't thore some mistake?” heasked faintly. “I thought “T intend taking a ‘bus,” said he, to licoman 
inducement to me to help you to the very best of my | your dinner was only one-and-sixpence.” - ie the trouble of offer the inevitab! Sayioe. “reap want 
power; bas a em you nee sl ArT a oie tn arr! Ho, that’s our tabble dot, but yenine to know which ’bus I should take.” 
r im an such an unusual an man- | ’ad a dinner ‘ally cart.’ W’y didn't ry a “The red ‘an, sir, will place.” 
ner, it my plain duty to be sure of my ground. tabble dot ?” if - ae “Is the fare auch?” pee ee anne 
Why, sir, if I any fair reason to credit your statement “1 neyarally thought that when you advertised a cortain “Bout tuppence !” 

“Thank you.” 


dinner I should get it.” 
Tupperce! He would still have threepence left. Af 


“You can get Leo, be by haskin’ for it,” said the ter 
waiter loftily. “You basked for a dinner ‘ ally cart’ and ou his e: nce with the abusive waiter was not without 
rew. 


you've ’ad it, an’ now you've got to p’y for it.” 
The millionaire sighed, and handed the attendant his} Mr. Pownceby-Smith had never ridden in a “bus, and 
solitary coin, was ignorant of the acrobatic agility which conductors 

“Thank you, sir,” said tho waiter, pocketing the half- | expect in their mere male customers. Seeing the red ’bus 
crown, and shuffling across to a corner table where @| which the policeman recommended, looming in sight, he 
couple of corpulent Germans wore drinking p ids of | waited till it was near him, and then he frantically gesticu- 
lager beer. @ millionaire looked after the queer looking lated to the driver, who was looking almost everywhero 
figure which, at another time, might have suggested to him | except in his direction. The condieice however, saw him 
the limited achievements of character-portrayal in contem- | and rang his bell. The ‘bus slowed up, and the millionaire 
porary histrionics, but which now only frightenod him with waited at the kerb expecting it to draw over for bim. But 
the fear that ho was patente a cunning rascal, who had | it neither a) nor ad it stop,-much to his surprise 
— designs on the only fivepence he could command. ; 

ie waited impatiently for the waiter’s return, but it 
brought with it no promise of payment, for that individual 
passed him with a toneless whistle, and a emile of perfect 
satisfaction as he shuffled down to tho reeking counter to 
replenish the Germans’ pyramids. 

The millionairo looked anxiously at the waiter as he 
returned with the lager, but that individual wasimprovising 
a tuneless air for tho benefit of tho fly colony on the smoky 
ceiling. The millionaire was getting desperately anxious. 
Minutes were precious with him, but the waiter appeared to 
be quite unconcerned. 

Mr. Powncoby-Smith took up a tattered paper and tried 
to read, But the waiter would not take the hint: he seemed 
bent on k ing tho change. At last the millionaire, out of 
patience, him. 

* Yussir!” 

he waiter shuffled across the room with sprightly 

“T think, waiter,” said the millionaire with a propitiatory 
smile, “ you have forgotten my change.” 

“Your change!” returned the waiter with an air of blank 
astonishment. ‘“ Wot change P” 

“ You have fivepence change,” pleaded Mr. Pownceby- 
Smith in a low voice. It was e sordid transaction, and he 
did not want to attract the attention of the Germans. “I 
gavo you half-c-crown, ‘he bill was two-and-a-penny, 80 
that you have fivepenco change.” 

“ Well s’help me if this doesn’t tyke it,” eaid the waiter, 
sending his greasy napkin flying ander his arm. “A 


Tho millionaire listened with a sickenin heart to this 
exordiam which promised s further indefinite postpone- 
ment of the dinner for which ho was longing. Then & 
happy thought occurred to him and sent a thrill of hope 


signatures.” 

* No, sir, I cannot do that, but a way out of the difficulty 
has occurred to mo. If you are really in pressing want 0 
the money I will send one of my clerks with you to your 
hotel; I will give him a note to the manager.” 

“J am not stopping at a hotel. Can you not understand 
that owing to the unfortrnate loss of my bag 1 have not 

ta penny——” 

* But surely your rooms were engaged beforehand ?” 

“We cabled to the Hotel Cosmopolis, but they didn’t 
have any rooms to let.” 

“Then whero’s your luggage ?” 

“At Euston. It wont to the hotel and was sent back 


“ Ain't you comin’ on? * shouted the conductor, and then 
the millionaire saw that he was ex to run after it. 
He immediately dashed out in the road, and narrowly 
escaped being ocked down by a hansom. His awkward- 
neas in mounting the step might also have proved to an 
observant onlooker that even the most ordinary exercises of 
everyday life require some practice, for he did it with much 
clumsiness. However, he only barked his shins in the 


process. 
When the conductor collected the fares, he found that a 
journey to his distance cost threepence. However, that 


“Sir,” said the manager, rising, “I neither doubt or 
accopt your statement, but ‘without something further to 
go on it is impossible for me to help you. I must make 
inquiries.” 

bo millionaire paled with the y of auxiety. 

« Just realise, sir, what you are doing. You cannot say 
that I am tying——” 

“] should not dream of doing 60.” 

“You must admit the probabilit: of its being trac. I 
awear to you that it is true, and I swear to you that I 
am starving and have not @ penny.” 

“Sir, the matter is ended. As manager of this bank I 
cannot help you, but in my private capacity you are welcome 
to it even if—if I never see you again.” 

He pushed half-a-crown piece to the corner of the desk. 
The millionaire went hot with a tide of conflicting emotions. 
The manager had commenced to write a letter. The 
millionaire paused for a moment and then, stooping forward, 


su a feeling of agitation. 


servant stood 

“J want to seo the American Minister on most important 
business——” 

The servant interrupted with a shake of the head. 

“T really must see him” protested the millionaire, “it is 
& matter of extreme urgency, and I am known personally to 


he picked up the coin. . ge’man give mo & tip an’ then blowed if ’e don’t want to “If you'll only allow me to sir,” said the servant, 
“You can call at twelve to-morrow,” said the manager, tyke it back again?” “Tl tell you that you can’t, ly because the family’s 
«and we shall doubtless be able to settle the difftoutty.” “I never gave you the fiv nce,” protested the | out of town.” : 


“Out of town,” said the milliofiaire, and his heart 
turned to ice; and then mechanically, but conscious of tho 
pon. of ee he asked ‘wearily, “ When are 


The millionaire was speechless. He could only bow and, 
with heavy eteps, leave the office. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Tae Mitiionarre Dives “ ALLY Carr.” 
Tar millionaire walked slowly out of the bank. As he 
the counter, the clerk, who had taken in his name, 
ked curiously at him. The manager's alacrity to receive 
him promised a different ending to the interview. The 
millionaire felt the surprise he was exciting, and he tried to 
hasten his steps, but hie feet were as heavy as his heart. 
When ho got outside, he felt for the half-crown. Yes, it 
was safe enough im his waistcoat pocket, but what was he 
to do with it? He had nevor previously looked at his 
money before examining 5 menu. Why, if he had a bottle 
of the commonest ene, But the millionaire checked 
his absurd thoughts. Claret was out of the uestion. He 
strode on, moodily desiring to get away from the 
of the bank, and to discover as 600n 88 possible some eating- 
house, where the tariff was suited to tho amount of 
benefaction he had received. Presently, turning up & a 
street, ho saw a shop, outside which a placard was pos 
announcing, in sprawling letters, a table d’héte for one-and- 


a vege 
he millionaire did not wait to examine the fare pro- 
vided. He was too ravenous to be critical, and was satisfied 
with the assurance that whatever was vided—he 
assumed it would be food, and hoped it would enough— 
would be covered by eighteenpence, 80 that even if he gave 


“What will you have sir?” asked the greasy waiter and 
the millionaire assuming it to be the usuul way of serving 
a table d’héte in eating houses of this type delivered himself 


millionaire. “It was change wh you should have 
returned to me.” 

An’ ‘ow do you think we're going to live?” asked the 
waiter. 

“J don’t want to have any bother with you,” said the 
millionaire, “and you may keep twopence. It's quite bad 
enough that you beguile people in here on the strength of 
misleading announcements.” 

« "Ere, ere shouted the waitor, going off ata trot 
towards the counter and addressing a bald-headed d 
of a man who was bobbing about lazily behind it, “ this ‘ere 
bloke ses as ‘ow you decoys people in ‘ere.” 

“Does ‘e?” growled the dumpling, coming out of his 
retreat and rolling up towards the millionaire. “Tl soon 
see about that. “Ere, come you, git out.” * 

But the millionaire’s temper was ronsed, and he declined 
to be brow-beaten. 

«“T refnse to atir,” said he enraged, “ until I re my moncy. 
I demand of my money which this low fellow has 
stolen, and if I don’t get it shortly I'll shout for the 
nearest policeman and give yon h into Fd 

The waiter and the dumpling poured out on the million- 
aire's devoted head a volley.of choice epithets, but it had 

pling ordered his 


ey 

“Can't say, sir,” replied the man, “but certainly not 
this week.” ? 

* It’s most unfortunate,” eaid the millionaire. “ Aro you 
an American ?” 

“No, sir, ’m Henglish !” 

“eat too is unfortanate, because I am well-known in 
New York, and through strangely unforeseen circum: 


stances 

* Yes, sir, I know, sir, it’s very hard, sir, I’m sure,” and 
the servant prepared to shut the door. 

“You know,” said the millionaire astonished. “ How 
could you know.” 

« By intooition, I eupfiose, sir; I cort of guessed.” 

a you Iam one of the principal citizens of New 


* Yeo, sir, I know ; and you've landed in London without 
any money, but are eure to have a remittance in a few 
days. I know all about it, six,and it’s very hard, that it 


I can't imagine how you could have known it,” eaid tho 
hoping after all that the truth had been some- 
end access was at saa 
«1 knows sir,” said the servant grinning, “ because it's 
an old i hear it over and over again every day, and 
several a day when the family 9 out of town. Good- 
day, sir. It’s w *ard, sir.” 
And the mi found himself standing with his nosé 
within an inch of the door, which had been 6 ed to. 


where some soup had been spilled. The miltionaire’s 
flushed hot with anger, and Yor a moment he felt inclined to 
try conclusions with his enem: and force him to pick up the 
coins. Then he reflected that time was precious, and 60 also 
were the coppers. Ho smothered his wrath, picked up the 
five ies and, wiping thom on the cleanest rtion of 
the cloth—this actien had something of the joy P 

about it—he eted them and went out, a scathing ex- 
hortation by the waiter falling unheeded on his ears. 


ee 


Nor WHo.Ly Useiess—“ There doesn't, seem to be 
much use for you nowadays,” gaid the codfish, “since 
they have found eo many substitutes for whalebone and 
biubber that come cheaper.” 

“No,” sighed the whale. “About all Tam good for 
now, is to farnish the pure cod liver oil of commerce. 

—_—»fo——— 

“Js that dog of yours good for anything?” he asked 

at a man as he sooliomed to a canine that lay behind the 
loor. 

“Te he? You just lay your hand on my shoulder and 

utter a ‘ whoo.’” aioe 

The man did so, and the dog sprang UP and bit his 


the guise of beer. 

One advantage the house boasted was the possession of a 
Post Office Direc (which is compiled by a private firm 
and, therefore, mainly acourate). It was last year’s edition 
to be sure, but then the chances were jn favour of tho 
references being fight, especially in the case of the 
millionaire’s quest, which was to find the address of the 
‘American Minister. Doubtless had any change of residence 
occurred it would have been notived in the New York papors 
and would most likely havo attracted Mrs. Pownceby- 
Smith’s attention, and she would have been sure to have 
mentioned it. 

The millionairo felt so happy under the genial influonce 
of the dinner Sop ie by alms, that be resigned himeelf to 
the luxury of i 


CHAPTER IX. 
Tus Mrivuiowarre Tetris an Oxp Story. 

Fiversnce! The millionaire counted and recounted 
them in his trouzere pocket. Never before had he 
found it eo difficult to decide how he should spend his 
money. Howevor, unless ill-Inck continued to dog his foot- 
steps, he would bo all right when he saw the American 
Minister. Ho knew him mally, and had frequently 
met him in Now York. There was littlo doubt, if Mr. 
Pownceby-Smith found him at home, he would be able to 
establish his identity to his aap a satisfaction. There 
wero many incidents in which they had both taken part 
which could not be known to a stranger. And— 
thought!—there was that evening at Langdon’s when 


ve minutes’ indolence. Then he found him- 


solf, through utter weariness, falling off to sleep. The fear | MoGrusely told the story of the servant-wench and the look- owner on the leg and reti! red. eT 

of doing i when ho realised it, awoke him thoroughly, and | ing glass! The millionaire laughed as he remembered the “How do you account for P” asked the inquirer 
pulling himself r he called out for hia bill. story, which no one but McGrusely would have ventured to | 8 Pe ae ugh went round. ” 
“ Yussir,” said the waiter, shuffling up with a pointless tell. If there were the faintest doubt of the genuineness “ Hang it! ad forgotten that he was cross-€y' 


ncil and a greasy slip of paper. « Fourteen, eighteen, 


of his assertions, he had only to recall this story to carry 
twenty-two, twenty-five —two an’ « penniser,” and he 


was the reply. ‘I ought to have put m hand op your 
conviction. my yelled.” may 


shoulder an 


Inereasing circulation is a sure sign that a paper is worth buying. The sales of PICK-ME-UP are increasing weekly. 
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By the Stream. 
following lines may be read by beginning either 
‘cae or bottom withsat altering the oer 


stars were all alight, 

The moon was ples: oe 
I named her of night, 

As she my footsteps led. 
So wondrous fair was she, 

I asked her to be mine. 
As she glanced up at me 
, I thrilled with love divine. 
Beside the meadow stream, 

As we stood lingering there, 
Her eyes were like a dream, 

In radiance wondrous fair. 
“You're all the world to me,” 

She murmured sweet and shy. 
A thrill of ecstasy 

I felt at her reply. 
Love led us all the way, 

As we turned home again; 
Our hearts were light and guy, 

Th» world was blissful then. 
Though shadows crossed the sky, 

No gloom our hearts could know, 
True bliss is ever nigh 

When hearts are blended so. 


ee fl 
Li Hung Chang Eclipsed. 


Ir may not be generally known that the Dutch Boers 
at the Cape, special ly those living in remote districts, 
where material is expensive and labour difficult to 
obtain, ently purchase at least one coffin before- 
band, which is placed in a conspicuous positi n in the 
“ voor-kamer,” or principal sitting-»0om, and utilised as 
an article of furniture, for ornament, or as a receptacle 
for clothing and other oddments. 

One farmer, well known to the writer, possesses a 
beautifully figished article of this sort which he pur- 
chased about thirty years ago. During that period he 
has buried three wives, each of whom had to be content 
with coffins of the commonest material and roughest 
workmansbip, while his own, awaiting its possessor, 
stands in all its lustre of polished teak and silver 
mountings. 

For the present the old gentleman uses it as a couch 
for his midday nap, in order, as he sometimes remarks 
with grave humour, thut he may get accustomed to it. 


Shells 


A NOVEL AND PLEASING COMPETITION. 


|Why We Don’t Live a Hundred 


Years. 
AuMmosr all persons die of disappointment, personal, 
mental, or bodily toil or aastdent The passions kill 


‘men sometimes even suddenly. The common express- 


ion “choked with rage” has little exaggeration in it, 
foreven though not always suddenly fatal strong passions 
shorten life. 

Strong bodied men often die young, and weak men 
usually live longer than the atrong, for the strong use 
their strength and the weak have hardly any to use—the 
latter tuke care of themselves, the former do not. 

As it is with the body, so it is with the mind and the 
temnper—the strong are apt to break, or, like the candle, 
run; the weak burn out. 

Man, of all animals, is onc that seldom comes up to 
the average. He ought to live 100 years according to 
the physiological law, but instead of that he scarcel 
reaches an average of four times the growing i 
The reason is obvious—man is not only the most irregn- 
lar and most intemperate, but the most laborious and 
hardworking of all animals. 

He is always the most irritable, and there is reason 
to believe, though we cannot tell what an animal secretly 
feels, that. more than any other animal, man cherishes 
wrath to keep it warm, and consumes himeelf with the 
fire of his own reflections. 


Mrs. SHears (in a jeweller’s shop buying diamonds) 


! “T wish my husband were here.” 


Jewoller: “ Is he an authority on diamonds, madam?” 
Mrs. Shears; “ Not exactly; he is an editor and 
knows paste whenever he sees it.” 


fo 


Epitor: “ Learned anything new about the crisis? ” 

Reporter: “I saw Mr. Chamberlain take ao penny 
steamer from Westminster to Blackfriars.” 

Editor: “ Well, don’t announce it as a declaration of 
war; just refer to it aa great naval activity.” 
to—— 

Macistrate: “ You are charged with stealing a dog. 
What have you to say?” 

Prisoner (sullenly): “ The dog followed me ‘ome.” 

Magistrate: “ But the constable says it dideo because 
you had some liver aout you.” 

Prisoner (impudently): “ Well, a man can't walk 
about without ‘is liver, can 'e ?” 


of 


e Seas 


All collections sent in competition must reach the London office of 


Escaping from Prison. 


A Convicr’s CAREFUL PLans. 


Joun Myers, a convict in the State prison of Union 
County, has broken the record for careful elaboration of 
detail in breaking out of prison. So much ingenuity 
wis deserving of success, and one can scarcel, ERS & 
feeling of regret that he failed in his struggle for liberty. 

His plan was to cut his way out in the early hours of 
the morning, but it was necessary to elude the vigilance 
of the night warder, who peered into the cell by the 
light of bis lantern regularly every hour. 

The night after hie woollen blanket had been changed 
—so that there was but little chance of its being missed 
—he deftly cut out of it a pair of trousers, and sewed 
the scams as neatly as any tailor. From the same 
material he fashioned a jaunt: bicycle cap, and secreted 
both in readiness for the fateful night. Things were for 
use outside, while his prison clothes were to be employed 
in hoodwinking the night-warder. He intended to 
without a coat, using his shirt as a blouse. The shirt in 
the meantime had been bleached with some soda he had 
saved from the quuntity given him for washing 
purposes. 

e next step was to make a representation of himself 
for the deception of the warders. All the bread-crumbs 
were saved and kneaded into a really good mask ; it was 
cleverly covered with tissue-paper to make it appear 
more life-like, and the eyes, eyebrows, and mouth were 
worked in with gas-soot. 

When the time arrived, Myers made up a figure by 
atuffing the pillow into his prison jacket and arranging 
it on some bricks which he had loosened to facilitate 
escape. The mask was set in position and the prisoner's 
cap stuck on it. In the dim light of the lantern it 
looked like Myers lying—or half reclining—in the bed 
in his usual garb and position. 

Two scaling-ropes were quickly made of the sheets, 
cell carpet, and some short pieces of cord he had 
secreted from time to time. ae knew the way of 
escape, everything was ready, slowly but surely he 
reached the front veranda. 

He secured the rope and prepared to swing himeelf 
overtheside. Three minutes more and he would be free ! 

But a vigilant guard saw him, the alarm was given, 
and when he reached the ground he found bimeelf con- 
fronted by an armed official, and had to choose between 
death aud prison. Back he went to the cell, with the 
certain knowledge that be would never have another 
chance. 


ore. 


With a view to making known still more widely the valuable, 
economic, sustaining, and invigorating properties of Rowntree’s Elect 
Cocoa, the Proprietors have arranged a unique competition which will 
be an instructive recreation to those who take part in it; anda 
means of popularising “‘ Elect’ Cocoa, leading to the gladdening of 
the lives of thousands of children in our hospitals. 


THE SCHEME. 


To all visitors to the seaside resorts of Great Britain and Ireland 
they offer for competition, for the best collections of seashells, prizes 
consisting of handsome boxes of chocolates and confectionery, to the 
total value of nearly £300. A certain number of prizes is allotted to 
each of the districts tabulated below. 


CONDITIONS. 


Competitors may send in their collections in whatever manner they 
think best. The shells may be mounted on cards, arranged in 
cabinets,-or sent loose in boxes or empty Elect Cocoa Tins. Every 
collection must be accompanied by full name and address of competi- 
tor, clearly and legibly written. Special attention is drawn to this 
condition, as, in a recent competition, a large number of prizes were 
vie to us through the post or carriers, owing to insufficiency of 
address. 

No collection will be admitted in competition unless accompanied 
by 7 coupons, as found in }Ib. tins, or 4 as found in Ib. tins, or 2 as 
found in 1b. tins. Each coupon must bo endorsed with the name 
and address of competitor. All collections will become the property, 
absolutely, of Rowntree & Co. Ltd. 

At the closo of the competition the collections will be distributed 
to the children confined in the various hospitals throughout the 
country, Rowntree & Co. Ltd. reserving full discretionary powers as 
regards distribution. 

A printed list of prize-winners, and a list of the hospitals to which 
the collections have been presented, will be sent to every competitor. 


ee 


Rowntree and Co. Ltd., 1 Great Tower Street, London, E.C., fully 
repaid, not later than September 30th; but none will be accepted 
belies August 31st next. 


List of Districts and Prizes. 


DISTRICTS. PRIZES TO THE VALUE OF 
£225, £118. 10/6 5/- 2/6 1/- 
Devon and Cornwall...... ‘ snes 7 2 5 10 19 44 93 
Weymouth, Bournomouth, an 
hannel ‘Islands Babee sweagmcins Oe 1 8 6 18 26 73 


Isle of Wight, Southsea, Bognor, 
Littlehampton 
Worthing, Brighton, Newhaven, 
Eastbourne, Seaford, Bexhill, 
Hastings, St. Leonards......... 
Folkestone, Dover, Deal 
Ramsgate, Broadstairs, Margate, 
Westgate, Herne Bay, Whit- 


2 5 10 15 29 73 


3 10 20 34 56-124 
1 3 6 13 26 73 


se eeeeeee 


BEABIO: iss sesec aries saroneas dmetiade come’ 2 5 8 17 36 83 
thend, Clacton, Harwich 
Mba ee oe 71 8 6 18 2% 7 
Aldeburgh, Southwold, Lowe- 
stoft, Yarmouth ....... Pere 1 8 6 18 81 7 
» Skegness, utton, 
gee . ere eee 1 3 6 13 26 73 
Bridlingto: Scarborough 
WHUD ocisicesems mp ns Or ee os Ce 
Blackpool, Southport, Islo of 
Matisse. ciensccests eae spaante wacen O 8 6 13 26 73 
Remainder of United Kingdom.. 1 8 6 14 31 7 
Boulogne-sur-Mer .........cee ec eeee 1 1 4 9 17 43 


N.B.—Neighbouring places in the same districts may be taken as 
included with each town mentioned. 
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HOME NOTES PAGE. 


A Pacs more PartictLarLy FoR Lapi£s. 
IsoBEL will be glad to answer, in this page, estions of 
general interest wpon houschold matters, so far as space 
permits, Envelopes should be marked Home Notes. 


in the larder for 
Stand a Pan of Charcoal it helps to keep 


everything sweet and wholesome. 
may be removed by rub- 
Tar on the Hands ling it with ie outside 
of fresh lemon or orange and then ing the 
bands at once. The oile Saeed in the dissolve 
the tar so that it can easily be wiped away. 
is made by mixing a hand. 
A Useful Cement ful of qnecklinse in four 
ounces of linseed oil, boil to a thickness, then 
spread on thin plates in the shade to harden. Wheo 
wanted for use it may be easily dissolved over the fire 
and used as ordinary glue. 
is by many people considered a cure 
Nettle Tea for “hat oly ccoblexsuma and un- 
comfortable complaint, the nettle rasb. Gather as 
many nettles as you require. and wash them in sulted 
water; then throw them into boiling water, and boil 
them for hulf-an-hour. Strain off the liquor, add lemon- 
juice to flavour, and sweeten to taste. ave until cold 
Gator: drinking. ‘ " ; 
oe at some thin slices 
A Delicious Savoury. of bread into circtes, 
spread them with butter, and cover them with thin slices 
of cucumber eeasoned with pepper and salt. Remove 
the oil, skin and bones from some sardines, break the 
fillets up finely with a silver fork, flavour them with 
black pepper, put a layer of this on the cuoumber, and 
press the slices together to form sandwiches. Garnish 
with elices of cucumber cut into fancy shapes, and servo 
on a folded napkin. 
is purpose it 
To Dry Sweet Herbs. Lag lad T athereias 


herbs first thing in the morning when they are just 
coming into flower, The dust should be washed or 
shaken off them, and the herbs dried at a gentle heat as 
quickly as possible. When dry the stalks should be 
icked out and the leaves and sprigs put into corked 
ttles or air-tight tin boxes. reserved in this way, 
herbs may be kept for two or three years, but if hung up 

loose they eoon lose their flavour. 
To “scald” 


Six Terms Used in Cooking. mix is to 
bring it ucarly to the boil. To “ parboil is to half-cook 
in boiling water. To “bind” ao mixture is to make it 
moist with egg or milk so that it will hold together and 
not crumble. To “break flour” is to stir gradually into 
it cold liquid, until it is a smooth paste. To “ shred 
suet” is to alice it so finely with a sharp knife that the 
shreds curl. To “clean currants” is to rub them in 
flour to loosen the stalks, and then wash them in warm 
water and dry on a sicve in the oven. 


To Keep Moths Away from Clothes. 
Turpentine applied freely to the places they are believed 
to infest is the best cure. Some good housekeepers I 
know stew brown paper in tu tine and fasten it 
underneath all the furniture, whilst others put powdered 
bitter apples and pieces of camphor into various corners 
of sofas, armchairs, etc. Things to be packed away 
should be well-sprinkled with alum, dried toa cinder and 

wdered, bitter apple, or pepper. It is well to adopt 
Aimerent remedies at intervals; after a time the moths 
appear to overcome their objections to any particular 
one. (Reply to HOUSEKEEPER.) 


Make it in thie way: Slice thinl 
Potted Beef. four pounds of leat raw beef, sail 


beat the slices with a Lge a pin. Sprinkle over them 
about half o teaspoonful of powdered allspice, pepper, 
and galt to taste, and adda pinch of cayenne. ve 
the meat in a cold place with the spice, and turn it once 
or twice. Then p it in a jar, and add only just 
enough water to cook it ina slow oven for ten hours. 
Let the meat stand in the jar till cool; then pound it 
to a paste, Nv 
adding more seasoning, if necessary. 
in small Pe and run a little melted butter over it. 
This will keep for some timo in a cool place, and, when 
served, may be cut in thin, delicate slices with o very 
sharp knife. (Reply to BLACKHEATH.) 


THE WORLD OF DRESS. 
Edited by Mrs. ARIA. 
Monthly, 38. ; Subscription, 12s. a year, post free. 


READY ON THE fst OF EVERY MONTH. 


using a little gravy in the process, and 
Place the meat 
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ISOBEL’S PAPER PATTERNS “© 


ARE. THE 
CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD. 


* On account of the enormous sise of our paper paltcrn 

business, we have introduced into our cutting department 
all the latest labour-saving appliances known to the 
scientific world, with the result that our patterns, which 
arc the best in every way, are cut at a minimum cost. 
We are willing that owr readers should share in this 
economy, 6o we offer the patterns at half price, viz: 
Bodices, 84d. ; Skirts, 44d. ; Costumes, 64d. ; Coats and 
Skirts, 74d.; etc.,etc. The quality of the patterns is as 
good, or even better than ever. 


Arrange little heaps of 
bran in your garden, and 
cover with some broken pieces of flower-pot. Snuils 
always come to brun, and so can be picked up and 
destroyed. (Reply to TROUBLED.) 


stock flavoured with vege- 
In Hot Weather tubles turns sour very 


quickly, 80 it is wisest to only flavour just what is 

uired for immediate use. Soup, stock, and gravy 
should be brought just to boiling point each day, and 
then poured into clean dry basins. 


The Heliotrope Sachet Powder Sa a 


quired, so I have pleasure in repeating it. Mix ther 

and pass throes a coarse sieve half a pound of orris 

root, a quarter of a pound of roe leaves, two ounces of 

eo tonquin beans, half a grain of musk, and two 
ps of essence of almonds. (Iteply to TIBBIE.) 


° One is often asked how to 
Holiday Ti off ee. make toffee by. the young 


people in their holidays, so the following recipe will be 
sure to be acceptable. Tak: two pounds of moist sugar, 
three-quarters of a pint of water, four ounces of butter, 
and a little lemon-juice. Test itby dropping into cold 
water, and when 't isdone it will be crisp. Before pour- 
ing out into a buttered dish, stand the sauce-pan on the 
hob till it is off the boil, Stir the toffee all the time and 


have a good clear fire. 
will, I think, be a 


French Beans with Rice joyeity to you. Put 


the beans into a pan of fast-boiling water with salt and 
a small piece of soda to keep them a gocd colour. Boil 
quickly till tender, well drain them and spread them on 
a cloth in order to extract all the water. Boil a break- 
fast-cupful of rice very carefully so that each es 
is separate, toss it in a litttle butter, and add a 
little tomato sauce, the beaten yolk of an egg and 
pice Parmesan cheese to taste, Arrange the rice in a 
rder on a hot dish, and pile upin the centre the beans, 
which should previously be tossed in a little butter, and 
have salt and pepper added. (Rcply to Mrs, WILSON.) 


* gg The following recipe will be a 
Picnic Tartlets. nice addition to picnic 
menu: Take a quarter of a pound of butter and six 
ounces of flour, rub them well ther in a basin, 
and moisten with cold water the substance 
looks like bread-crumbs. Turn it out ona pastry-board, 
and knead lightly together before rolling out for pastry. 
Line some patty-tins. Take now a quarter of a pound 
of stale cake, and grate over this the rind of a lemon. 
Beat an egg till quite stiff, and add one gill of milk and 
the juice of lemon. Pour this over the cake, and with 
it the grated lemon peel. Fill the patty-tins with this 
mixture, and bake in a moderately sharp oven for 


twenty minutes. (Reply to C. T.). 
I think if you follow 


To Cleanse Pigs’ Feet. these directions you 


will find that the feet area good colour: First take a 
small, deep pan, nearly fill it with boiling water, and let it 
come to boiling point before standing it back a little. 
Put in four or five trotters at a time, standing them 
upright in the water, which should just cover them. 

ry these in two or three minutes, and if the hair slips 
off easily, remove them and clean them as quick 
ns possible. If the hoofs do not come off, put all 
back in the water for a few minutes and they will soon 
be removed. When all are cleansed, singe, wash and 
scrape them. Cook until tender, but not so as to cause 
the feet to fall to pieces. When cooled a little slip out 
the bones and use the meat in any way you wish. 
(Reply to Cook.) 


“ Pride Must be Pinched,” Tet aad 
you will persist in wearing piqué and other wash- 
ing costumes for tennis, and then walking | 
home in the oool of the even- 
ing without a coat, you must 
expect to be what you term 
“as hoarse as a frog;” indeed, 
you ought to be very thankful if 


To Destroy Snails. 


-= 


*. 
. into sea water wh 
Plunge Toilet Sponges possible; ‘it restores 


their freshness. 
Take any kind of cold 
Cold Meat Salad. _meat, cut into neatly. 
shaped pieces, and arrange ina shallow pie-dish. Boil 
some stock with one ounce of gel:tine, 
a teaspoonful of tarragon vinegar, any other sea- 
id Dig like, and the whites of two ezgs. 
Whis till it boils, Then put the sauce-pan in a 
cooler place, and allow it to simmer a quarter of an 
hour. Strain through a thick cloth on to the meat. 
When quite cold cut out the meat, and mince up the 
remains of the aspic finely. Take a lettuce and soma 
tomatoes p' as for a salad, pile in the centre of 4 
dish, and arrange the meat round. Sprinkle the chopped 

jelly over all. 

will, I am sure, 


Swiss Apple Charlotte snower your pur- 
pons, as you say you want a simple, and inexpensive yet 
inty pudding. Trim the crust off a loaf and cut 
slices of bread and butter from thecrumb; with sume of 
them line a buttered pie-dish, then lay in some slices of 
apple flavoured with sugar and a little finely grated 
lemon peel, and put alternate layers of bread und apples 
till the dish is full. Squeeze over it the juice of two lemons 
or add alittle water; put the apple peels on the topand 
some of the crust. Phis is merely to keep it from 
browning and to preserve its moisture. Bake for «bout 
one hour, and when done remove the crusts and pee!s 
and turn the apple charlotte out on a dish, sprimk!s 
over with sugar and serve hot. (Reply to M. Turxer.) 
Theres is, I think. what you 


Cherry Brandy * want. For it you will requis 
Morella cherries, and, if procurable, a few sual! lack 
cherries; but, as a rule, these latter are over when tle 
Morellas are ready. Remove the stalks from the 
cherries, which shonld be ripe and sound, drop them 
into the bottles after pricking each one with a 
coarse needle or a fork, to every pound of fi’: 
allow six ounces of pounded sugar ean: sprink!s 
this in, add one or two cloves, and fill up with 
brandy. The bottles should be rather more than huif 
full of the fruit. If black cherries are to be had us: 
quarter of * pan of them to each pound of Morvll:.:, 
removing that sre unsound, Some liqueur 
makers press the juice from the black cherries thro: 
a fine sieve, and add it to the brandy. Cork down. and 
keep for three or four months, shaking the bottle every 

then. At the end of that time the cherric3 
and should be taken out ar! 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


the co uences end there. If you | gingte column, inch, (insertion .. ..£2 0 0 
were older I should suggest year Double, -— i a rr Ts 
ange. es ee but as you Pull page inside, facing page of matter, vither 

are only yet in your early teens, wire payev ox Bat ox Sek pare Sree 18 60 
nothing could poe be smarter PP pa , eadeed = ~ "60 00 
than a little reefer jacket in a heavy Et gent s es aw SE OO 
navy serge. We have a pattern in Lous sae . a ww owe 223100 
stock (No. 6969) for a ope of twelve | Tenth page », » i nw «10 00 
to fourteen years, 80 if you like to | Front page, whole wm wm = = ll 2 5 
send me 3id. I will forward it at oa, mm OG 
once, post-free. If lined with black e fee t= Se ee 

AU epsces above one-tenth ef @ page ore charged at per page "'¢. 


serviceable for daily wear, 


as for the river or tennis. 


Italian cloth it will prove = 
“T Geriss discowns : 5 per cont, for 18, 10 yor cont. for 26, 15 per cent... 


is eomething very becomi bout | Black blocks ere 95 por cont, extra, All aidcertisemer ° '* 
a piqué skirt, with a dark coat, | be pee ane wie der. 15 we eh ag 20 
for thoes occasions, when the chill prs euspend the ins.” 


night air renders a wrap necessary. (Reply to Missrm ee at enee 


a] 
The Proprietors resores ihe right to held ever oF 
GREENFORD.) ‘4 
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wees PEARSON'S 


A Splendid Offer to Pearson’s Readers. 


25.0 HAND CAMERAS AT 46 Ech 


NOTICE.—_THE PEARSON HAND CAMERA. 


This Camere te being speoiaily made tor Foersen’s Weebly by one of the largest camera manufacturers in Great Britain. This camera 
Instructions 


WEEKLY, 


— 


is 
if to be euppited with it at 4/ with o 
knowledge t) take a photo wi je greatcst of 
ease. |. extra will be f js 
s ee a ee charged lor parcel ost. 5 in al. This camcra has a 


The Pearson Tourists’ Camera 
Carries 6 Quarter Plates, Fitted with View Finder. 


splendid camera, carries 6 quarter p/ates, and is fitted with a shutter for time and emap-shot This is 9 splendid 
eamcra to take on your holidays. Only a Nmitod number of these will be supplied, and these will reader 
Stoderate sum of /@, and 64. extra fer parcel post ; 8/- in sll. = be taal eniae ae 


The wonderful Metal Polish. Burnishes gold, silver, electro, brass, 
1.500 GRAPHIC STEREOSCOPES GIVEN FREE, copper, nickel, tin, &c. No other polish equals it for quick, easy, 

T ¢ with 1a Stereoscope Slides. perfect results, A pennyworth of Pyn-ka will do more work and better 
Everyone of onr readers sending for thu PFAMSON TOURISTS‘ CAMERA, for 16 days onl: from date of this paper, will be pres-nted work than thrice the sum spent otherwise. Pyn-ka in tablets and 


with the Gruphtc Sterececope and 13 Slides. T: is in a splendid instrument. By means of beautifol 
vi paste, ld. to 6d. All stores, oilmen, grocers, &. 


a se vivid, stand out with such distinc: nuss, that y " 
the fasion ts ‘2. Norte GIVEN PREB with Tourist Camera. - pitied . of 6d. for packag By a ee eee La 
i The Lustre Lasts! 
Leaves No Scratches! 


RULES.—All persons sending must mark on left-hand top-corne: 
“‘Pearscn's Camera,” and send it along with postal order for. amount te the Dee 
LIVERPOOL. 


THE SILVERITE CO., LONDON ROAD, 


NOTICE.—NO PERSON WILL BE SUPPLIED WITH MORB THAN ONE CAMERA. 


A Headache Cure should be 
instantaneous, safe, certain, 
and efiective, however often 
it is used, and free from dan- 
ger of evil after-effects, The 


OR CORRECT ANSWERS 


Most Unique Contest of the Age—25 paid for Correct Lists made by Supplying 
Missing Letters in Places of Dashes—No Lottery—Popular Plan of Education— 
Read all the Particulars. 


On the vote for public education, Sir John Gorst explained in the Honse of Commons that it was cstimated the sum 
spent up:-n education in the course of the coming financial year would be £11,»90,000, Thix sum was an enrnest of the 
conviction of the people that education was a national n-ce-sity, and that the country depended for its e688 Ob an 
irtell veut and instructed population, just aa much ae it did upon fleets and armies. All reidurs of paper will, 
doubtie:s, exdorse this view, and we, the publishers of ‘* HOMELAND,” now offer you an opp. rtunity to display your 
knowledge and receive most fenerons paym: nt for alitt’e study. The cbject of this contest is to givean impetus to 
many dormant miids to awakeu and t 3 ulso, wo expect by this competi:ion of bruins to extend the circulation of 
“ HOMELAND ”’ to such a size that we shill Loublo to charge 


dangerous, and ought not to 
be used except under medical 
advice, A headache cure, free 
from every prreion, is ob- 
tainable, and known as 
BrsHoP’'s 


Citrate of Caffeine 


It immedistely cures the 
worst headache, and dispels 
all feelings of exhaustion and 
weariness. pplied by all 


DELICIOUS 


LEMONADE 


ou.le the present mite for advertising in our columns, 


Chemists at 4 . 
3 By this plan of iucreusing the number of subscriptions. aid recciving more money from adver isers of soaps, pianos, 

apie and : aD AND moili-inee, books, baling powdiven, jewellery, &-., Xe shail add th vusands of Poudes year to our income, wih this 

BISHOP, Lrp., RI PE mathematical deduction before us, wo have decided to ope: ate this must remarkable *' missing lettors”’ contest. 

Mig Chemis, FRUIT DRINKS. : 

Mile End New HERE’S WHAT YOU ARE TO DO. 


zoom, Ald. or 2 Gals. 
on, (LEMONADE, LIME FRUIT, 
RAS: BERRY, &c. 
REFRESHING, COOMNG, DELICIOUS. 
Of all Grocers. Price 44d. 
Samp.e 6 Sraxrs 


LEMONADE IN A MOMENT 


There are thirty words in this schodule, from each of which letters have beon omitted, and their places have heen 
rio) rer by d@ shes, To fill in the blank spaces aud gct the naynes properly you wust have some knowles geograp! 
and history. W: want you to spell out a3 many words as you van, then send to ns witb a Postal Order for 1/6 t» pay for 
a One Year's Subscription to" HomeLanp.”’ tor correct lists we shall give £5 in cash. Also, if your Het contains 
twenty or more corrcc* words, we shall send you 2 beautiful Feria lsiuamond Scarf Pin (for lady oF gen'leman), the 
regular price: f which is 26. ‘therefore, by sending your at gos ere pos tively cert.:in of the 26 prize, and ing 
car: fal to send a complete list, you huvo an opportunity of the £5: ash award. The distance that you live from Loudon 
makes no ditcrenco, All have equal opportumity fur winning. Full particulars of the prize awards will be published 


in “ HowELanp.” 
ee" PRIZES WILL BE SENT PROMPTLY. 


Prizes wil] be honestly awarded and ;rom;+tly sent. We publish the list of words to be studied eut. In making 


P s § your list of answers, be sure to give tho number of each word : 
< Oo 1. -RA-j~ A country of South America. 16. B-Sm—~-K A noted ruler, 
~~ dl 2, ~A-t-l—- Name of the lar ;est ocean. 17, —CTO<-l— Another noted ruler. 
8. M-D--E--A-E-- A sca. 18 P-R-y-A- A country of Europe, 
4. =M—--O- A large river in South America, 19, A-ST-a-! A bis island. 
NATURE’S OWN e 5. T-A=--S Well-known Faglich river. 20, M—IN-E-} Name of the most prominent 
6. @-AS-OW A t Scotch city. 21. P-R-SM=--TH A fawons English seaport. 
EXTRACT OF FRUIT. . H x a rorksLire town, | ‘os 22. Y--KS—-RE h English ere ping 
“FRUVIL” is rfec' id . N-A-A-A_ No’ or di- of water. ) B=--G-'-N south-coust ho! 
ecueeniration See the juise 9, PO=TL-ND A placo in Eng! id, 21. T-NN—ON 4 noted poet. 
or essence of Ripe Frult, sweet- 10, mAeRI-— A city of Spain, 25. W-ST-IN-T-R A famons abbey. 
RINDE’S CURLERS are obtainahlo every. ned & eady f ll. H-v——a_ A city cn a well-known island, 26. J-Rs-y An island in the Eng'ish Channel. 
wheroin the three Queer.doms, 6d. & 18. the. e brepared ready for use. 12, D-BL-N An Lis city. 27, H-M-L-N- A po) ular family magazine, 
OF ALL GROCERS. PRICE Gd. 1. @—RaL~An Greatest fortification in the world, ®. B-H-I-@ A A sea. 
recei, b: 14. S-A-LE- ‘cat explorer, %, A=L=-N-Il- ocean. 
Orewtion BvoySE sronpa ty 15. C-L=-F---I- Ons of the United States, 80. M-D-G-@-A- An island near Africa, 


Tn sendin, ur list of words, w-e:'tion whether you want prize money sent by cheque, money order, or rogistered 

st; we wil tend any way that win.ers require. The Exeria I iamoud isa perfect imitation of a Real ond. We 

Nefy experts to dist ngush it from real exept by microacoy ic test. In every respect it serves the purpose of Genuine 
no 


THE NEW LEWGNADE,|>= cance «son, 
Diamond of purest i begee It is artistically mounted ina pola coon FP warranted to wear for year-. This piece 
oO 


2 G ul ¢ d Dept. P.W., NORWICH. 
or 4} SS ————} 
a ons = jewellery will make a most desirable gift toa friend if you wotn it yourself, At present our supp'y of these 


of 
Many people suffer from extrome thirst A COOKERY BOOK FREE. gifts is limited, and if they are all cono when your set of answers cones in, we shal} eend yuu 2/6 in mou ey instead of 
during the summer. Messrs. Foster Clark the Scarf or Shawl Pin, so you shull either receive tue piece of je ellery or the equival-nt in cash, in addition to your 
and Co. with their . chance of winning @5cash prize, This cutire offor isau honest one, mate bya responsible ishing house. Now 


study, and exchange Hght brainwork for cash. With your list of answers send posta! order for to pay for twelve 
EIFFEL TOWER LEMONADE 


ths’ subscription to our family n-azazino, * Hometann,’’ whieh ia only eld by subscription ; send a stamp for 

immediate reply. If you have already subscribed, mention that fact in your letter, and we will extend your subscription 
have supplied s want that has so long 
been felt. Errren Tower LeEMonaDe is 


from the time the present one expires, 
Address—THE ‘‘HOMELAND” PUBLISHING COMPANY (Department 53), 
made from the finest Iomons, and the great , 'e 118 and 119 Newgate Street, London, B.C. 
advantage is that it is hms manufactured } | Sigued in blue, 
in Italy, in the midst of the lemon orchards. 


is ene are taken direct from tho soe 
he factory to commence their transfor- d tit to us. The Co Se ne er ear 
Yaguintothe EryveL TowEp LEMONADE. coemietoc: with any other teand. > perae r Rot: Ritter Road Skates 
pina ft ure-tns camber eee] MEIGS EXTRACT OF MEAT 60. || artes tara Aco mr waren ieaieuaa es pela Mapa 
irocers, or a eamplo will pe sent freo for} Limite, forrod Tayment System Non-skaters cam learnon them much 
sixstamps, G. FOSTER CLARK & CO., || 9, FENCHURCH AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. fo. malt, congestience of 


., Ae . a ent cha; hands : there{s nestrain on the ank'es, 
No. 27 Biffel Tower Factorv. Mnidstone. pepe yer dye bar. 24d, and 84. | Snowe. of cor \ me brake | utomacally prcvcats 
SSD “ ‘ kward . 

p for Clothes. , ‘ Desortptiv fron, 
@ample 2 Stmps. C.Chancellor & Co, London. he nee Rovian witht and every < in oe ¢ Catalon 0 free, 


Chea 
" requirement te «'t all cluases. Call or write for price BL) THR ROAD SKATE co. 
: Usta BLE Offices, Show- : 
CH AN LE LLOR: SOAPS te CRA BEE 6 oo kent Bt PE Retad.tes7. Fs 77 Oxford Street, Loudon, W. 
IT TF u 


Se es 1 WHY? 
POLISHING—A PLEASURE! SEM ee MAS 
Absolutely carries out wha claimet 


STEPHENSON'S | Wile | 


BSEEera ae PURNITORE | ca. 99, cc, on, 04 20nd 
Mr, NICHOLE, Phar. Chem, CREAM ae he 


our i 
TT i wri “ ” 
igh Sirect, BELPAGE. Dene. wigs TSereet, 


A 
Needx ti at ioe invention. & neat WILL 
NOT 
© DearStr,—t had three most comms, ‘which FINGER 
tana tenes KILLCORN. now walk wah ie gr become aor d. - 
Esato ease —Yours. 0. B. CARR” Belt makes the. Waist 'at the eame time round an: | MARK, 


LLCORN 1s cold by ali Chemis rorvaskicvel 
RECORD a ts, Stores, &C.1. Pl etore uchieved or 
value in stamps’ by the Proms: eecton ae | f aaa 


the y 
La SURE | readers of "9 Weebly a re ‘ makes gals. a 
‘or wi Black Serge Suit To Measu: ‘ade (Clerk & GO! 7 / 

te re fe price, 133, made Recital, Saampie Ti8 for. 


PLAZE 


oe 
measure forms, testimonials. 
BRADFORD. Fred Stewart & se Northampton. 


SO eee 
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TOBE TAKEN WEEKLY, 


To New Reapers, GREETING {—Whenever we issue 
a holiday number we make it a point to say a few 
words to those good people who in the ordinary way 
will possibly not buy a copy of this paper. In the 
first place, let me tell them that P.W. is essentially a 
paper for the home, and nothing of an objectionable 
nature will be found in it. It contains several features 
which have appeared regularly for the past five or 
six years, and which I think I may say, without 
exaggeration, are as fresh and interesting to-duy a6 
they were when they first begin. The page of 
“Questions Worth Answering,” which you will find 
on page 52, is contributed by readers who are paid 
half-a-crown for every question accepted and at the 
rate of two guineas a column for the replies. An 
illustrated article ie published_every week, and a 
column of the latest inventions, and another dealing 
with personal matters appear now and again. HoME 
Notes page. which was one of the first features in 
P.W., ia more especially for ladies, and it contains 
naeful hints on household matters. Then there is a 
seriat story, a column of cycling facts, which alternate 
with cricketing facts, and, finally, the correspondence 
page, which yon ore now reading. If you teel that 
you would like to continue the acquaintance which 
you have now made, you will always be able to obtain 
a copy of the paper off the bookstall or at your news- 
agent's. 

Virtvoso.—Yea, you are quite right; there are many 
things in this life better than money. But tho trouble 
ie that, even if you can get them without money, it is 
hard to get much satisfaction out of them on the 
same terms. Thus, of course, it’s very nice indeed to 
be good and know it; but, unfortunately, the good 
man gete hungry just as soon as the wicked one, and 
needs just as many clothes to keep him comfortable 
and warm. That is the worst of some of these dear 
old crusted moral sayings; they don’t get down deep 
enough into things. 

WorRIED wants to raise a loan of £250 and seems to 
have an idea that he could get it at five per cent. if he 
insured his life. I bardly think he could 
unless he could give other security or guarantee that 
he could go on paying the insurance peunn: Ho 
also speaks of pare off the loan when he “ comes 

ry into his money.” If he is coming into any consider- 
able amount he might possibly raise the loan on his 
expectations, but in this case he would have to pay a 
good deal more than five per cent. for it. On the 
whole, I think he bad better leave it alone. This ie 
not meant unkindly; it is the best advice I can give, 
especially as he is only an assistant schoolmaster on 
about £120 a year. Under such circumstances the 
debt might be a burden to him for many years, and 
if he didn’t succeed to enough money to td it off 
with the interest it might cripple him for life. 

AnotHER WorkteD person has been worrying over 
the article on the chances of being buried alive, and 
wants to hear more about it. There is really no need 
to say any more. It is a subject which, from ite 
gruesome nature, commends itself peculiarly to 
nervous or morbidly-inclined persons, and I su 
that is what has given it an importance far beyond ite 
merits. The article in question was intended to allay 
these foolish fears, and I can only repeat that the 
chances of being buried alive in a civ ised coun! 
are 60 infinitesimal that they are not really wort 
consideration, much less worrying abont. To put the 
matter otherwise, le who seriously fear being 
buried alive should never travel by train, never go 

x on a steamboat, never walk along the streéts, never 

t into a cab, and never eai solid food, for in all of 

there is a much greater risk of death than there 

is of being buried alive. And lastly, to make things 
quite sure, they should never apparently die. 

W. RB. W.—It is impossible to prevent the “sweating ” 
as itis called, of gold during its transit across ths 
‘Atlantic, however tightly it may be packed. It is 
usually sent in stout kegs, and squeezed in as tight 
as possible. But there is a regular allowance for loss 
by attrition upon the voyage, and in the course of 

ears this loss to the commercial world amounts to a 

oe sum. 

War is it,” aske WILLIAMSON, “that girls suffer so 
much agony in eezing number five feet into 
number three boots?” I am afraid I don’t 
know, unless it is vanity. If ladies could realise that 
the world doesn’t care a rap what size shoes they 
wore, they would be considerably more comfortable. 
It is no sin and no degradation for a woman to have 
big feet. 


WINNERS IN “NIXEY’S” 


COMPETITION. 


For Best Porus.—1. H. E. Franks, Willesden; 2. M. E. 
Drary, Dublin; 8. BR. Solley, Peckham; 4. Myra Roberts, 
Bournemouth. ‘ 

Best |.xPeRiences.—l. Mrs. Rees, Broadstairs; 3. Mrs. J. 
Dank, Brighton; 8. B. Willdig, Willesden Green; 4! M. Jenkins, 
Oricklewood. 


CxuuecHMaN was sitting on a "bus the other day going 
down the Strand, when there occurred one of the very 
frequent blocks in the traffic, and CHURCHMAN lost 
his train in consequence. He has been figuring out 
the time lost by passengers on "buses and in other 
vehicles everyday owing to the narrowness of this 
thoroughfare. According to his calculations, 12,000 
vebicles—one-fourth of which are omnibuses—pass 
through the Strand every day. Were it not for the 
incessant stoppages and blocks in the conges , 
the journey from one end to th- other could be done 
in three minutes less time, which three minutes may 
safely be suid to be wasted. There are no fewer than 
63,000 occupants of these vehicles, with the result 
that in twenty-four hours, 140 days’ time is was 
‘And there is no queation that this time is absolutely 
wasted. P 

Country Bumpxin.—You cunnot go down the London 

sewers un'ess you obtain spe ial permission. There 

are no conveyances of the kind to which you refer in 
underground London, but in the Paris sewers both 
electric tramways and electric launches are run ev 
few weeks for the purpose of showing round the citi- 
zens. The trips, teliova; are free, but only a limited 
mumnbet of people are permitted to enjoy this privi- 
ege. 

How is it,” writes E. M. P., “that one seldom sees & 

pketch of an African scene without it being embel- 

lished, with palm trees. Now J have travelled very 
widely in Africa, and have come across vast tracts of 
country not only innocent of palm trees, but destitute 
of every eort of vegetation. It seems to me there 
must be some reason for this peculiarity, besides the 
crass ignorance of those who make the eketches.” 

Thero is certainly a reason, and 
good one. It is entirely the fault 


&® ve 


Francis Grenfell once sent a sketch from the seat of 
war in Africa to a London illustrated 
scene of the battle was a part of the country 
absolutely destitute of trees. 
ment when at length a copy of the journal came into 
his hands to find that here, there and everywhere, all 
over bis illustration were stuck palm trees. On 
writing to the editor to protest, he was informed that 
unless this particular sort of tree was included in the 
sketch, the public would believe the whole thing to be 
a fake an drawn somewhere in the office by an 
ignoramus. 

Wi.iaMs writes: “I wonder if any of your readers 
are endowed with so good a memory as I myself. 
have the mo-t distinct recollection of sitting on the 
floor of the nursery while I was two years of 
playing with a toy horee, with ita off foreleg broken 
at the knee. My mother came into the room; she 
was wearing a big hat witha bird init asan ornament. 
I remember her walking over to the window and 


end, so far as I am concerned. is forty- 
eight.” Mtr Reg 
endowed with memories 80 
WIirame, and if they care to jot down on the back 


Tehall bo pleosed Ty pistol pencll-case € 
8 5) to give a gold. -case to 
the sender of the teat All i Learn 
this office not later than Monday, August 8th, 
addressed to the “ Memory Editor.” 
H. 8. L. writes: “Why do we feel the sun’s heat 
through a window, when the glass through which it 
remains cold ?”—— The of a 
window is t t and transmits lommous rays 
of heat without absorbing them. ya of light, as 
well as of heat, can luminous 


course, much lower than that of the sun, the screen 
m, thus 


Curiously enough, although London is more than twice 
the size of Paris. it has only 
350. This is not counting the“ pected De 
which would not bring English numbers up to 
ie te Eee eta yet 
‘ rigade des rs, which is to 
look after the morals of the Gay City, or at any rate, 
such of them as appear on the ce. On an 
average the chief of the Purisian detective force 
signs one report per day for each man in the force. 
Mr. Georos GrirritH tells me that his story 
“‘Hollville, U.8.A.,” which starts on page sixty-five, 
was suggested to him by the description ofa plain in 
Arizona covered with meteorites which fallen 
from the sky. In Mr.Griffith’s story these meteorites 
are made the means of wiping out a community of 
people, consisting of the ecum of the ree ie 
nation. Teesiiey (eal is 10 mind one of Mr. 
Griffith’s most iant pieces of fiction. 


ent,” 


“THAT'S FROM P.W.I” 


EKLY. 


To-pay will be published the Bank Holiday Number of 


looking out, and there the scene comes to. an abrupt | 


—<—$—$—— SST Bis r 


WEEE ENDING 
Ate. €, 1808. 


SHorr Stories, and in it will a) an instal 

of “The Final War,” embellished with a-set of deus 
page illustrations. readers who had no oppor- 
tunity of enjoying the sto while it ran through 
P.W., and who do not feel di to buy the tule 
in volume fo! jl have now the opportunity of 
reading it at the Gdet of a penny a mak, Besides 
this tale, SHorT StoRrEs contains an instalment of 
another eerial, and several complete stories of the 
brightest and most refreshing kind. 


A Srupent or Nature.—Yes, it is indead a fact that 
the fur seal was once a land animal. The baby seals 
are actually afraid of the water. They would drown 
if aiden /_— a os learn to swim by 
repeated efforts. However, when once th i 
they forget how to walk. Dalen 


A. 8. T.—The article to which you refer a i 
ArHietic Recorp for May 28th. A sag pr pa 
exchange and mart column in P.W.; we never have 
had, and we never shall have. There is, however, a 
Bargain Counter in the Recozgp, and I should think 
you might find this answer your purpose. 
A. J.B. sends me the following genealogical 
like of which, I confess, I have never sea ees ad 
German married Dutchwoman. 


Son married Belgian. Swede married Frenchwoman. 


? 
Son——————_married daughter, 


| 


Bon ‘married Irishwoman. 


Daughter. 
The son referred to who married an/ Irishwoman is a 
corporal in a field battery of the Royal Artillery. If 
any reader can say what is the nationality of the 
daughter, I shall be giad to hear from him. 


Trees of EstuDiaNTE’s questions have been answered 
before, but I have pleasure in answering the fourth 
one. The reaeon why the medical journals 
object, as arule, to giving the names of epecialists for 
the treatment of certain diseases, is to be found in the 
fact that any form of advertising on the part of a 
ie medical itioner is deemed by the 
medical council to be “infamous conduct in a pro- 
fessional polnen and renders the advertiser liable to 

the 


be struck register. The proper thing to do is 
to consult your own doctor. He know what sort 
of rt advice is wanted and will find the proper 


man to give it. 
Tux fact that this week’s P.W. is a double number, 
vontainin thirty-two pages, and that, in addition, a 
consi ly larger edition is being printed, neceasi- 
tates our going to press only two days aiter the last 
number was " put to bed.” The result is, that there 
are ly a sufficient number of subscriptions to 
the Fresu Arn Fuxp to _— their. peereson in 
have come to 


this issue, and those which d since the 
last batch was acknow! will appear next week. At 
the same time, I ; because no subscription- 
list appears my will not lose interest in the 


echeme. A vey Tenge ence ee Ee is still 
wanted, and in bl the fact that the ertnaany is 
rg 


now really here, and the hot weather makes the stuff, 
slums and courte the back streets almos 
un a few houre in the green country is to the 
little gutter birds a glimpee of Paradise. erefore, 
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COMPLETE STORY. 


CHAPTER IL. 


A Momentous Quaree. 
“Tasw I am to uflerstand definitely that you 


“It isn’t won't, dad, it’s more like can’t. It’s no use. 
After all, you know, there are some things in the world 
that are better than money——” vies, ee 

Stanley Raeburn senior threw himeelf back in his chair 
and stared, or it might be more correct to say he glared, 
at his son, who was standing on the hearthrug in front 
of an fire-grate in the library of one of the big 
brown- houses overlooking Centrul Park, New 
York. 

It was a sentiment which would have been heresy 
from anyone’s lips, but coming from those of his son it 
was flat Liaephensy, or worse. ; 

It meant not only the negation of his own life-lesson, 
a lesson which he learnt through much labour and 
strife, from the days when he had t ten dollars a 
week a pvincely’ , to those later ones in which his 
millions were accum ay te rapidly that he couldn’t 
always keep track even of the interest on them. It was 
aleo an unmistakable notification of the utter failure of 
the task that he had undertaken and prosecuted with 
only a little less interest than that with which he had 
devoted himself to the piling-up of millions. 

Ever since his son had reached what he considered to 
be rossdtiing years he had done everything that a man 
in command of practically unlimited resources could do 
to make him a duplicate. of himeelf, to make the boy 
grow ne ae a man whose first and only life-object 
should the multiplication of the millions that he 
would inherit and the increase of the power into which 
thoge millions could be translated. 

He himeelf had started out as a lawyer's office-boy in 
West 43rd Street on three dollars a week. He was now 
a United States Senator with money and influence 
enough bebind him to justify him in aspiring to the 
Presidency itself. Given, therefore, that his son ; 
as be might do, where he himeelf left off, how far might 
he not goP And here he was talking of losing all thie 
for the sake of a pretty face and a pair of soft brown 
eyes with a gleam of gold in them belonging to a girl in 
one of his own offices who worked a typewriter for littlo 
more than double the salary he began on. 

There were other things which, if possible, were even 
worse; ridiculous theories on social and political sub- 
jects which somehow, in spite of all his care, this 
prodigal eon of his had managed to absorb; wild and 
mpossible dreams of what he called honesty and purity 
in publio affairs, blank idiotcy which would bring any 
Pal oy omg Be recone state to ruin in a fortnight. But 
these he, Raeburn senior, considered to be quite cecond- 
ary to the other disturbing cause, and it was just here, 
as subsequent events showed, that he went absolutely 
wrong. 

“Look hero, Stanley, if you're going to talk like that 
Tl have to ask pe find another audience. There 
may be some things better than money, but I'd like to 

w how you're going to get them without the money, 
unless you're going to get other things with them in the 
way of shabby clothes and short meals that you'd rather 
be without. “ You know one has to pay a very long 
Price for true love and domestic felicity on a few dollars 
& week, and that’s a price you can’t pay in cash, mind. 
You've got to pay it with your own life and the lives of 
those you think you love. 

“No, no, Stan eye" he went on, his voice softening a 
little, “it won't do. Those sort of things are all very 
well when they're made ihto poetry or slnsh of that 
sort, but theyre hard and ugly facts to knock your 

d Agaiust and break your heart over in real life. 
ae 8 time to turn back still. Won'tyou doit, Stanley, 


“Tt isn’t won’t, dad, as I said lefore,” he answered 
with a little break in his voice, for this was almost the 
t time he could remember seeing this man of iron 
and gold who called him son soften even for 2 moment. 
t isn’t’ won't. It’s can’t. Even if 1 could give up 
Lucy to please you that wouldn't make.any difference 
my convictions, and you know, after all, a man 
an no more help his convictions than he can help his 
2 aaa Put it as low down as you like and you must 
admit that you can no more help thinking a certain 
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way at a certain time than you can help being hungry | 


si “Yo r ‘ae think that everythi 

**You, for instance, think that money is , OF 
at any rateessential to everything worth having’ Suppose 
= woke up to-morrow morning ina world that had no use 

rmoney. You'd think it was a lunatic aeytom snd for 
some time you'd go on thinking as you do about money. 
You couldn't help it any more than I can help my con- 
victions about the worse than worthlessness of it when 
it’s used as it is ? 

“And everywhere else, don’t forget that, young 
man.” 

Raeburn senior’s voice was harder now than than 
ever. 

“Don’t make any mistake about the size of the job 
‘ve taken in hand. It isn’t New York or the United 
tes that you've got to reform. _It’s the whole world 

and a trifle of fifteen hundred million human beings 
sitting tight on the traditions of more centuries than 
the histories tell us anything about. It’s a big order 
a a man who thinks iimeelf a deputy Providence 
to take on.” 

The sarcasm stung Stanley a little, for he wasn’t quite 
thirty yet, and his moral skin was still thin and sensitive. 
He flushed slightly and pulled himself up and replied in 
a tone that was almost as hard and cutting as bis father’s 
—in fact there was a curious eort of a family likeness in 


it: 

“If you'll allow me to take the frills off that last 
remark of yours and turn the theory into fact, the 
United States is just now putting in ao ruinous tender 
for that self-same job, and you, I am sorry to eay, are 
one of the boss contractors.” 

“What the devil do you mean, sir? Have you 
forgotten that you're talking to your father?” 

“T hadn't, but I might do if you toneet that you're 
speaking to your son. What 1 mean is thi ” 

“I don't care a hang what you mean, sir!” his father 
almost shouted as he sprang from his seat and faced 
him as a man faces another who has made him an 
enemy for life. “What I mean is this: In this house 
there are millions for you and the possibility of all that 
those millions and your own brains can buy. Outside 
there's the street and the clothes you stand up in. Here 
you're my son with a passport to the best society in the 
world. There you're an outcast, a tramp without ao 
dollar in your pocket and with every door shut agai 

ou. That's your choice, and you've got to take it right 

re. wiles go or stay P” 

“T'll go, dad, not because I want to, but because I 
can’t stop on those terms. Good-bye.” 

He held out his hand, but hie father turned his back 
on him, perhaps because he wouldn't shake hands, 

ibly for another reason. Stanley put his hand in 
Eis pocket aad walked towards the door. As he opened 
it with his left hand he looked back. His father had 
gone to the window and was staring out over the park 
through a little mist that somehow obscured the bright- 
ness of the clear winter day. If he had been looking 
the other way for the moment many things of 
concern might never have happened. But the fates ap- 
peared to have made up their minds, and the millionaire 
didn’t look round until he heard the door close. 
he took out his handkerchief and wiped bis eyes and 
reproached his own and all other proat sons in 
language that would not have been tolerated even in the 
United States Senate. 

Then he turned to the window again, and as he did so 
he heard the front door close with a very decided bang. 
He knew what had haprened, but somehow he couldn't 

et ney the window. His son walked past with 
is hands in the pockets of his ulster. 

That was all he had taken with him. He wasn’t even 
carving a hand-bag, and he was looking straight in front 
0 Im. ss 

“If he'd only look up even now!” the old man caught 
himself saying. 

But no, the prodi 
ing either up or back. 

“Curse the boy!” said Stanley Raeburn senior under 
his breath, but with a stamp on the floor that added 
considerable emphasis to the words. And then he 
turned away and dropped into a big arm-chair by the 
fire, and presently he had taken out his handkerchief 
again. 


walked straivht on without look- 
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Revolution,” 
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CHAPTER IL 

From WEattH To Worx. 


Stantxy Raxgsvuen’s troubles had only just 
when he shut the door of his father’s hocee nee 
He knew that of course perfectly well, still it wae rather 


& curious sensation. An hour he could have drawn 
his cheque for itty thomand Ten minutes ago 
a few words of submission would have earned him five 


million dollars in hard 


6 had a cheque-dook, 


even more fervent revolt. From this outside standpoint, 
this chilly isolation which he had co suddenly reached, 
had really boon. a sur) of por-sdced pension Saacleay 
ly a sort of gi jioner absolutel. 
dependent for his necessaries and his luxuries on the 
bounty of a man who made his money by methods which 
he himeelf considered little short of criminal. True 
that man was his father, but that didn't make much 
difference after all, especially as he was his father now in 
little more than name. 

Then there came a queer sort of exultation. He had 

wn up, as it were, in the last few minutes. He would 
. @ man soon and he might as well set about being so 
at once. 

He went to his club and sat down in the writing room. 
He took a long envelope out of the case and put his half. 
used cheque-book into it. Then he took a sheet of note- 
paper _ Kod erik roan 4 ners :10.U. He 
next wen rately 0 is pocketa, and when he 
had done this he wrote: ARight dollara, seventy-five 
cents,” under the letters and signed his name to it, He 
put this in with the eee book sealed the envelope 
and addressed it to his r. Just as he had done so 

q @ voice behind him saying in a low tone 
adjusted to the character of the room : 

“M Raeburn! How doP You're out early. 


Is it too for a cocktailP I've some fresh news 
about thie Barnean business a gien when you've 


“ Ah, Sinclair, is that you,” said Raeburn getting u 
and facing round witb the envelope still ty his ie 
“ Yoware just the one man in all New York that I wanted 


ron Seong his moral veto This was in all proba- 
bility his appearance on the stage of life as a rich 
an or at any rate eg the vee of bi er oe that 

rnoon perhaps, ight be somebody’s paid servant, 
possibly indeed, as be boned, the subo: te of the 
man who was sitting opposite to him, for Frank H. 
Sinclair was the news editor of the New York TRIBUNE, 
and Stanley Raeburn, ex-heir to the richest man in New 
York State, was going to ask him for a job. 

“ Let me pay for these,” he said, as the boy brought 
the cocktails and put them down on the table. 

It was a survival of the involmtarily generous instinct 
of the rich man, and as he gave it voice he took his last 
frve-dollur bill out of his pocket. 

“Not quite!” said Sinclair. “I think I mentioned 
cocktails first, didn’t IP Besides, what do you want to 
pay for? Don’t you have a bar account? ” 

“ Great Scott, so I have!” said Raeburn, looking u 
with quite a scared expression on his fave. Ata ie 
and ready guess the said bar account stood somewhere 
between seventy and eighty dollars, and Sinclair's casual 


remark had suddenly brought him face to face with the. 


very awkward fact, 

“Why what's the matter P” said Sinclair. “ You look 
like a man who has just had a protested cheque given 
back to him.” 

The waiter had picked up the five-dollar bill and 
away with it, and eo Raeburn was able to say without 
prejudice: 


“Tho Final War” begins in SHORT STORIES now on sale, 


wee ee 


“That’s juat it, Sinclair. You've got there in onc: 
If I guve a cheque for the amount of my bar uccvu:. it 
would he protested. See here,” he went on, holding up 
the envelope, ‘that contains my cheque-book and an 
LO. U. for eight ollars merenty Ave cents, und you see it’s 
addressed to my father. Tho cold-drawn truth of it is 
that the old nan fired me this morning, und the person 
that you see here in this chair is the latest and most 
up-to-date edition of the Prodigal Son.” 

“ You—you don’t mean that Raeburn, do you P You, 
the heir to the Lord only knows how many millions, a 

rodigal! I'm accustomed to pretty steep things, you 

ow, at the TriBuyE office, bu’ ly that——” 

“ But that is a solid, hard-boiled fact, I regret to say,” 
replied Raeburn, with a not very mirthfal laugh. 

“Things came to a head this morning and the old 
man an:I I finally split up over love and principle. 
cold figures he wan‘ed me to swop them for so many 
millions down and the prospect of more tocome. And 
I couldn't, He ead 1 wouldn't, but the truth is I 
couldn't. He asked me to stop in the house and pursue 
the pleasant uvocation of a millionaire, or go out into the 
street. As the result I’m here, and now I am going to 
ask you fora job.” 

Sincluir looked at him steadily for a moment or two; 
then he bit the end off a civar, lit it and got up. 
Roeburn was rather encouraged than the reverse at 
seeing him start off for a walk to the other end of the 
room, for he knew him of old fora man who thought 
best on his legs. The waiter brought back his eae 
ahd with a further access of recklessness he pushed & 

uarter towards him and told him to bring him a cigar. 
$ the time he had got it alight Sinclair plumped him- 
gelf down in his chair, and said, with the abruptness of a 
man who has got something to say and wante to get it 
said : 

“Look here, Raeburn, you know the attitude the 
2 1pune hus taken up on this Imperial America business, 
and | know your views on the subject. They're the best. 
soundest and se I've heard, and they also 
happen to be the TEIBUNE’s, or something like them. 
Now you've not been much uae, if you'll excuse me 
saying 60, as the heir apparent to more millions thun 
any man ought to huve, but I fancy you would be a good 
deal of use us a man who hed to work for his own living. 

“T take it that you’ve got your heart pretty well in 
this business, or you wouldn't bave thrown away several 
tons of zold for the sake of it. Now here's your chance. 
J shall be on duty pretty nearly all night to-night. My 
rooms are at your service. Go when you like and write 
us a leader on the situation. Never mind about literary 
style or anything of that sort. Just put your heart and 
brain on paper and you'll find that it will pan out all 
right eo far as the reading public’s concerned. I’ve a 
pretty good sort of an idea of the stuff that you'll turn 
out when you get warm, and stuff like that’s worth 
money. If you want a hundred dollars on account you 
can have it now.” 

“J¢ won't be worth that,” said Raeburn, “ but I'll do 
the work and be glad to do it. In fact I would if I were 
still my father's heir; butas I do frankly want some 
money I'll take twenty to begin with, and you shull have 
the article to-morrow. Then if you think it’s worth 
more, you can give me the balance. It is very good of 

ou to offer me the use of your room but I don’t think 

ll be able to accept thut either. 

“No, a needn't look offended. It isn’t pride. You 
know,” he went on with something suspiciously like a 
blush, “ Lucy's a typist, and she has a machine of her 


own. 

“T’ve got to go and see her and the old lady on 
the subject of the cataclysm, and I think I can talk 
that article better than I could write it; eo you see, 
as the old man will probably fire her as he has me, 
I may as well share the job with her.” 

“Excellent!” said Sinclair witha laugh. “There is 
@ combination of practicality and sentiment about that 
idea which augurs for your future, young man. Whata 
pity you were born in the purple—or the yellow I 
suppoee we should call it hero. If wan'tonky had to 
earn your own living from the start you might have 
been doing something quite good by this time. Anyhow, 

may be someone pretty soan, and, by way of a start, 

you do this article as I expect you will do it, 

I guess you'll be able to consider yourself fixed on the 
literary staff of the Tetsune till you're looking around 
for a better job. Now let us go down to Delmonico’s 
and have a bite. We shall just get there about lunch- 
time, and meanwhile I'll give you a few pointers about 
your new trade. To tell you the truth, boy, I can’t find 
it in my heart to feel sorry that this has happened, and 
Tm glad to see that you don't seem very much broken 
+P over it. You've only been a man around town 80 


“Now you're going to be a man, and there’s a hea 
of difference between those two, I can tell you.” . 


CHAPTER ITI. 
Somp Srraicut TaLE. 
. Mss Lucy Oarnyie had received the tidings of the 
evil and the good that had befallen the prodigal son from 
his own lips in chilly, troubled, and ominous silence. 
Her mother had h them with broken exclamations 
led with tears, not only for his sake but for 
her ter’s, for she knew that Raeburn Senior would 


eonsider Lucy at least half as guilty as the rode. and 
act accordingly. When he Fea Fnished Vis ry, he 


T To P3 


paused for a moment or two, and then he said in a some- 

what disconcerted tone : : 
“Well, Lucy, little girl, haven’t you anything of a 

comforting sort to sayP Don’t you think I’ve done 


pretty well, cousidering P” 


Her reply was gentle in speech, but scarcely comfort- 
ing in substance. 

“J don’t think any son can do well when he quarrels 
with his father, Stanley. \If your father thinke that I 
am one reason for what he.ia to come extent justified in 
considering your obstinacy, you can write and tell him 
that that reason no longer exists.” oy 

“What do you mean Lucy?” he said, taking a a 
couple of strides towards her. “Surely you dont 

“] mean, Stanloy,” she said, etingy from ‘ber chair 
and. facing him with her hands ind ber back, 
“that a great deal of what you tell me your father 
said is perfectly correct from his t of view, and I 
will not marry a man if that marriage is to separate 
a father from his only eon. The money is nothin 
perhaps worse than nothing—let him give it to charity, 
or found a university with it. We cun do without it, 
or, if we can’t, we ought to; butif you want me yon will 
only get me on the day that your father puts my hand 
into yours. Don't you think I’m right, mother?” 

“ Yes, dear, quite right, I su .” said Mrs. Carlyle 
rather weakly, “but I think it's very hard and unjust on 
both of you—and all those millions, too! When ou're 
as old as I am, you'll know the value of them. But I 
sup there's no help for it.” 

“None, except that one as far as I'm concerned,” said 
Lucy decidedly. “I'm very sorry, Stanley.” she went 
on more meltingly, und with a suspicion of mist dimming 
the golden gleam of her brown eyes, “ but T really 
couldn't. You know that I shall never love anyone else 
than you, and therefore I don't want to marry anyone 
else, but to know that by marrying you I had estranged 
you for ever from your father would just make me 
miserable, and ge know people don't marry for that, 
at least not with their eyes open.” 

Stanley knew her well enough to feel quite certain 
that nuthing could be gained by pushing the point any 
further at present, so he took the wiser course of seeming 
to bow to the inevitable and said more cheerfully than 
ahe had ppolts expected : 

“Well, Lucy, I must respect your sentiments, I 
suppose, however little I like them, and somehow or 
other the old man will have to get reconciled, that’s all. 
But meanwhile after what you have been merciful 
enough to say there needn't be any violent change in our 
present relations. We can still be sweethearts I 


su peer 
B e looked up at him in snch a way that somehow the 


next moment she found herself in hia arms, and the 


provisional bargain was struck in a more decisive 
fashion than by word of mouth. Then when the matter 
was cett’ed, he eaid : 

“Lucy, I want you to be something elae——” 

“It’s impossible! ” she said. drawing back from him. 
“Haven't I just told you and haven't I promised, at 
least till you’re reconciled ——” 

“Oh, F don't mean that,” he said with a laugh at her 
sudden change of manner. “ What I was going to say 
is I want you to be my typist.” 

“ What on earth do you mean, Stanley?” 

“Exactly what I say. You see it’s this way. Pend- 
ing the reconci:iation, the old man is practically certain 
to fire you out. That's him, he can’t help it. Meanwhile 
I’ve got this work for the TRrBUNE and from what Sinclair 
says it will be pretty well paid. Now I feel prett; 
certain that J can talk it better than I can write, and 
can do more of it too ina given time. Your views and 
mine are about the same on this general war question and 
so the work oughtn't to be distasteful to you. NowI ve 
promised to do this article to-night, eo you just get out 

ur machine and start right away while I’m in the 

umour.” 

It was an eminently practical proposal, and as such 
commended itself strongly to Miss Lucy’s sound 
intelligence, so without another word she just went to 
her work-table, uncovered her writer, put the paper 
in the carriage and then looked up and said primly: 

“T'm quite ready, sir.” 

Something else happened before they got to work, but 
it didn’t take very long. and then Stanley began walkin, 
up and down the sitting-room and Mrs. Carlyle sett! 
herself with a vague, wondering interest to listen to what 
was coming. Presently it came. Stanley Raeburn’s 
natural abilities had been trained and developed by the 
finest education that money could buy, both in the New 
andthe Old World. He was naturally concise in thought 
and fluent in speech, which is just what a newspaper 
writer should be, Besides, both hie heart and his bead 
were full of his subject, and when the article appeared 
in the columns of the TrrBune the next morning, its 
writcr’s reputation was already made. 

Briefly described, it was an appeal to the American 
people to undertake the reform of the United States, 
and it was the model of what such an appeal ought 
to have been. here it appealed to the head it was 
cold, terre, and almost brutal in ite ruthless onut- 

and where it appealed to the heart the 
words burnt and the sentences palpitated with an 
emotion which rang as true as the notes of an angel- 
a Je therefore reached the American head as 
quickly as it reached tep American heart and the 
response was instantaneous. . \ 
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The American head had known for a long ti - 
the United Stutes politics were a tating gol ye 
payment, that the millionaires could have any kind be 
po ities and even any kindof laws that they chose to : 

‘or, and that the United States politicians from tb 
President himeelf to the most low-down Irish munici "1 
boss were merely puppets who danced as the real fillers 
of the country pulled the golden wires on which they 
were strung; but this wes the first time that th 
American heart had felt what the American head Inew. 
and the effect of this physiological conjunction wis a, 
startling as it was momentous. ? 

One or two brief quotations from this mem*rabls 
article will not be out of place here, marking as they do 
the beginnings of a Agee upheaval, second only in 
importance, if even t to the Civil War itself, ung 
they will also show something of the reasons for the 
startling events that were to follow their publication 

“By the American people is here to be understood 
everything that is strong, sound and good between tha 
Canadian boundary and the Gulf of Mexico. On the 
other hand what the outside world understands by tho 
United States is only a political expression, the libel of 
an organisation of capital and corruption which has got 
iteelf firmly planted in the cub of the locomotive A mericn 
and, while the engine does all the real work, drives ‘t 
whithersoever it p'eses, and at any speed it likes.” - 

“So-called American newspapers with about as muci, 
real patr.otism in them as you find with a inw:o. 
scope in the columns of the Ik1sH WogLD, hive leon 
shouting about ‘the Nation,’ about its-armies and it 
fleets, its giorious traditions, and its ability and willing. 
ness to take entire chu’ of the Western hemisptere 
together with as much of the Eastern as it van lay hold 
of, and to cut up into very small pieces any nation «+ 
alliance of nations, which is not prepared to hold th: 
New Monroe Doctrine a little bigher in authority thn 
the Ten Commandments, and the Sermon on the Mount. 
So far the American people have allowed themsely:-s 
to be amused, and, to a certain extent, misled by ai: 
this portentous cac ing. It tickled the s6o-cailed 
national vanity, and, as the rest of the world only took 
notice of itin newspaper paragraphs, it did not eine 
very expensive. 

“But within the last few months, as you knw. 2 
tremendous change has been wrought. We have fought 
Spain and crushed her—not perhups a feat to be very 
proud of, but still a fact, and one that has been achieved 
ony at the cost of muny thousands of American lives— 
and with victory has come disillusion, When the war 
began our rulers solemnly affirmed that we were 
fighting only to free the oppressed Cuban and th.*, 
Cuba once free, we would retee, We were fighting in 
the cause of humanity and not as aggressors greedy for 
spoil and territory. But we have freed the Culuns only 
to find that they never deserved to be free save under the 

overnment of the strong hand. We have taken Cubs, 

orto Rico, the Canaries and the Philippines, and w- 
are insisting on the occupation of a purt in Spiin itsei! 
until we have squeezed millions out of a bankrupt and 
starving country. 

“In other words, let our politicians and newsps):." 
men call it what they like, after entering into a quaire: 
that was not our own, and sbedding the blocd of 
thousands of men to humi date a proud nation which was 
only standing up for ita own rights, we have forgotten 
our professions of humanity and embarked on a career 
of foreign conquest. 

“Now Spain has appealed to Europe. She has aske.l 
the Powers whether they are prepared to admit tlo, 
right of the United States to interfere by force of arms 
between a Sovereign State and its subject Colonies, aud 
to do in the Eastern hemisphere what we have alvs> 
gaid we would never at any cost allow another Pow:r to 
do in the Western, We know what Europe's answ:r 
has been. It is “ No,” flat and emphatic. If the United 
States means to keep as ions the territories it 
bas conquered under the profession of setting them free, 
it will have to fight for them over again, and this time 
the enemy will not be a worn-out Power, corrupt. feeble, 
and bankrupt; it will be an alliance of the grestest 
military and naval Powers of the world—Powers witu 
hundreds of war-ships and millions of men at their 
co‘nmand, to which we can only op our score or su 
of battleships and cruisers and our levies of untrained 


men. ; 

“There are those who think that Great Britain sbowid, 
and would, stand by us in our defiance of Eure, 
Great Britain knows better, and so do we, In defence of 
common rights, the Anglo-Saxon race would stand 
shoulder to shoulder against any combination, but to 
expect Wnyland to plunge her millions of subje:ts cnto 
war for the sake of preserving to us foreign conquests, 
which we solemnly promised we would never make, is to 
expect her rulers to commit an international crime, 
for which defeat and ruin would not be too liyht » 


oppression pie ace the Western hemisphere. Let 
us be content with that, and such material noe 
as we can without beeoming oppressors ourse 
“Asa for Jc, we have no just quarrel with any other 
on the of the earth. No one hes injured 0», 
no one has insulted us. If any one had, wh: Rare be 
should have fought that someone rightly an justly 1h 
the last man in the field and the last dollar in 6 
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treasury. But this is not the case now, and what we 
have to ask ourselves is whether the American people 
is going to allow the United States to brag and swagger 
and bounce it into a war in which it could only win 
curses by victory, and ridicule by defeat. 

“ In a word, are the American peop!e prepared to fight 
half the Powers of the world single-hunded for the sake 
of maintaining a principle which they have continuously 
and consi y denied and repudiated ever since they 
became a nation P” 


CHAPTER IV. 
PRESIDENT RAEBURN. 

By nightfall, Stanley Raeburn was the most famous 
man between the Atlantic and the Pacific. His voice 
had wrung like a Sntapet blast throughout the length 
and breadth of the lan At his bidding the American 
people had awakened from the dream of subjection to 
the = ae at home and empty defiance of the world 
abroad. 


With those two terrible words “ universal war” ring- 
ing in its-ears, it had opene’l ite eyes and seen the red gulf 
of battle yawning at its feet. It had looked down into that 
awful chaos of blood and flame and misery and disaster, 
out of which it was impossible that it could take either 
honour or profit, and then it turned round and quietly 
but. steadfastly refused to allow either its politicians to 
goid it or its Spread-Eagle paragraphists to cajole it 
into taking the fital step which, once taken, could 
never to be retraced eave through unspeakable shame 
and dishonour. 

In a word, it had grasped Stanley Raeburn’s single, 
simple argument firmly, and had determined toabide by 


it. 

It saw very clearly that the reverse was not can im- 
possible but ridiculous, and it saw it all the more clearly 
when that night a second message went forth over the 
wires from the TRIBUNE office calling upon the American 
people to ask the United States whether they seriously 
considered themselves strong enough to eweep the 
united fleets of Europe off the sea, and, having done 
that, to invade the Continent via Spain and annex the 
Old World. 

Incidentally, the message reminded them that there 
would be ahout five hundred ships of war and some ten 
millions of men to be dealt with, and these would not 
be mobs of amatenr soldiers such as had confronted 
each other in the Civil War, but armies of highly trained 
professional soldiers with generations of warfare behind 
them and commanded by the ripest military genius that 
the world could produce. 

It was in vain that the politicians raved themselves 
speechless about the “imperial destinies” of the 
American people, and it was equally in vain that the 
Spread-Eagle editors howled their battle-cries and 
danced their war-dances to the last limits of the scare- 
head's capabilities. The American people had got its 
facts solid, and the next day with something like a forty- 
million-voice-power it told the United States in unmis- 
takable tones to come down, And the United States 
came down, just as the French, German, and Russian 
Ministers were ing to leave Washington. 

It 80 Led gp not by any means unnaturally, that 
this national cataclysm, for it was really nothing else, 
occurred at the same time as the nominations for the 
Presidency. It had, in fact, been arranged to come off 
then, just as Mr, Cleveland's Venezuelan Message had 
been engineered; but it also chanced that the day on 
which the armistice was proclaimed was Stanley 
Raebwn's thirtieth birthday, and this fact made him 
awe for nomination. In the then state of American 
feeling and opinion there was no one elso possible, 
and so the Young Tribune of the People, as he had 
already come to be called, was nominated in such fashion 
as promised an overwhelming majority at tho 
election. 

But by this time he had begun another crusade which 
already threatened to involve the country in something 
like revolution. It was not a wild-cat hunt of the sort 
in which a Bryan or a H George would have 
involved the couztry for the sake af prema! notoriety 


® scoff and a ayers among the nations of the earth 


to the ewift and the battle to the strong, but I also want 
the race to be run fairly and the battle to be fought 
within the four corners of the law. I bave as a 
horror of mob-rule as I have of purse-rule, and I want 
to make both of them impossible within the i 

of what I hope will soon be truly called the United 


The mesting at which this bh deli 
eagured the election of the Young Tribune. At the en 
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of the speech his own father mounted the platform and 
opposed him. It wus the first time they had met since 


the interview in the library. It was also notable as the 
first occasion on which a multi-millionaire Trust-king 
had come out into the open to defend his order and the 
principle on which it was founded. What prompted 

im to do it, he himself didn’t know. But he did it,and 
the result of the discussion on the public mind was 
eet A terrific. 

“This is my father. I claim a hearing for him!” 
Raeburn shouted through the storm of hoots and howls 
that greeted the appearance of the too well-known 
monopolist, and almost instantly the tempest was stilled. 
Then the old man stated his case clearly, calmly, and 
decisively. When he had done Stanley refused to make 
any reply whatever, but his chairman got up and read 
out a statement shming with pitiless accuracy the 
sources of his collossal fortune, and ended by saying 
without any attempt at oratorical flourish : 

“ This is the fortune that Mr. Raeburn's son and heir 
had in the hollow of his hand. The amount of it 
pore better than any words could do how sincerely ho 

ated the methods by which it has been accumulated, 
and why he left his father’s home to become, for all he 
knew then, an outcast and a beggar.” 

When the tempest of applause, which followed, had 
died away, Stanley Raeburn senior went up to his son 
and held out his band, and said : 

“You may be a dreamer or a fool, or both, but now I 
see that you are trying to ruin me as well as yoursclf, 
I've got to admit that you're an honest man. Let the 
battle be to the strong, then! Those are the lines I 
have fought on all my tife. Ruin me if you like, and if 

ou can. On the day that you're President of the 
nited States I'll forgive you. Will you shake on that, 
Stanley?” 

“T will,” he said, springing to his fect and taking his 
father’s hand. “1’m not going to ruin you, dad. I’m 
only going to try and get you to make money that will 


be cleaner, even if you don't have quite so much of it, | 


th m what you have now.” 

Then they shook hands. 

After this the election was a foregone conclusion. 
The Young Tribune was in fact tho only man possible, 
The democratic and republican candidates dropped out of 
the hopeless contest when Tammany and kindred institu- 
tions had bribed themselves almost into bankruptcy. 
The Silverite and Populist candidates shouted them- 
selves speechless and disappeared after them, leaving as 
the Young Tribune's only opponent, the nominec of the 
Trish-American party, and as he, appropriately enough, 
was an ex-convict and dynamitard who had been all too 
leniently released from Her Majesty’s prison at Port- 
land, he didn't matter very much. : 

Ags everyone eer the day of Stanley Raeburn’s 
inauguration as President of the United St tes was 
the beginning of troubles for the dollar-despots of 
America, Within the next few weeks, senator 
after senator, and member after member of the 
House of Representatives waa impeached on the 
ground of bribery and corruption, and either unseated 
or forced to resign, and then ually and for the first 
time since the Civil War, politics in America became 
possible for respectable people. Men who a year before 
would bave considered a nomination as an affront to 
their personal honour came forward and were elected to 
the vacancies thus created in the midst of a popular 
quiet and decorum which boded very ill for the old 
order of things. 

The first act of the Raeburn Administration was the 
enactment of a new and far more stringent Anti-Trust 
Law, and this was immediately enforced with such 
ruthless and undiscriminuting severity that the Trust- 
kings speedily fuund themselves confrontad by a choice 
between fuir trading and open markets and outlawry 
seasoned with confiscation. 

The President's own father was of course among them, 
but he stuck to his bargain like a man, and the result 
of an interview on the night after the clection was that 
Miss Lucy Carlyle was easily persuaded to make such 
change in her name and estate as enabled her to take 
her place as mistress of the White House. 

ost of the other millionaires, however, arrogant in 
their conviction that the dollar was still almighty if you 
only had enough of it, determined not to yield their 
more than royal supremacy without a struggle, even if 
in that struggle they bad to strike at the very founda- 
tions of the Btate itself. 

A committee was formed which was in reality a Trust 
Defence League with uncounted millions of capital 
behind it, and a campaign of wholesale bribery and 
secret violence was immediately inaugurated. No instro- 
ment was too vile for use, and it was not very long 
before all the worst elements of the population became 
aware that good times for the tramp and the criminal, 
the loafer and the enemy of society were at hand, 

The Irish scented revolution and a return to the old 
system of corruption on which they had fattened. The 
foreign socialists and anarchists saw a break-down of the 
sockal 3 machine and plunder of some sort. 

In short all that was bad, idle and greedy, all the 
human refuse that was to be had for the buying was at 
the disposal of the Trust League. And what the League 
paid for, it had. : . 

Five attempts on the President's life were made in 
three months with the result that he had his left arm 
broken and his scalp pore up with revolver 
bullets. Small armies of low-down Irish, discharged 
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policemen, tramps and other mean products collected in 
different parts of the country. Anarchism suddenly 
became rampant in the cities and the enemies of ail 
society rejoiced to see the forces of the law and order 
confronted by those of capital. and told each other when 
row was over there might be something left for 
them. 

It was a serious situation, but President Raeburn was 
more than equal to it. He said in his next messag: 
to Congress: 

“You see, and the American le will now see, tho 
true nature of those who <u have goaded this 
country into war with the world. They never were 
its friends. Now they are ite declared enemies and I 
shall consider it my duty as Chief Magistrate of the 
State to employ against them the same force as the: 
would have used in their futile and dishonourable 
struggle against a woild in arms” 

To this, America said in 80 many words: 

“Go ahead!” 

And the President went ahead, with the result that 
something very like civil war followed. There were 
riots which differed very little from pitched battles, 
there were dynamite outrages which did more 
damage than bombardments of the’ Spanish forts 
by the American fleet, and in out-of the-way districts 
there wero murders and burnings and_plunder- 
ings of which no foreign invading force could have becn 
guilty without bringing the penalties of international 
law and the execration of civilised mankind down upon 
it. 

The long-smouldering hate between Wack and white, 
too, burst into a flame of active frenzy which burnt like a 
very torch of destruction. In short, the long-expected 
social war had broken out and the issue at stake was 
the choice between cosmos and chaos, 


CHAPTER V. 

Sinc.arr’s IpEA. 
Tne revolt, as might have been expected, centred in 
and round Chicago, and there the queerly-allied forces 
of capitalism, anarchism, socialism, and all sorts of 
economic nihilism and good-for-nothinyism gradually 
concentrated us the social war went on. Chicago had 
bad an anarchist governor before, and now she had ona 
again. He was a naturalised German named Sultzmann, 
who had been u captain in the Kaiser's urmy, and had 
got himself cashiered for dishonouable conduct. It was 
he who had finally and formally raised the standard of 
revolt, and transformed a eeries of riots and outrages 
into definite and deliberate civil war. 

In Chicago-itself there had been wholesale murders 
and “executions” of such loyal citizens of the State as 
had not been abl@toescape. But venyeance for these and 
the other crimes of the revolt came very specdily. The 
armies of the Republic closed round the city on its land- 
ward side, and steamers armed with machine and quick- 


firing guns played havoc along the Luke Front, and 
revented escape by water. There was a week of 
t outeneaat and butchery, of desperate sallies, and 


fierce and bloody repulses. Then, an hour before the 
bugles were to have sounded for the general assault. the 
white flag went up, and the remnant of the rebcls 
surrendered at discretion. 

This one blow crushed the rebellion as the President 
had intended that it should, and as soon as it was over, 
he lost no time in setting the Republic’s house in order. 
Such of the rebels against whom definite charges of 
murder, arson, or treasonable conspiracy could be 
brought home, were either hung or shot, ex-Govenor 
Saltzmann himeelf having the honour of a special gibbet 

lanted on the roof of the tallest building in Chicago. 

hose of the Tose Ege whose complicity with the 
revolt was proved either by the confession of their tools 
and dupes, or by other sufficient evidence, were 
sentenced to confiscation of all their American property, 
and tual banishment. from American soil. The 
rest were told that they were at liberty to go on with 
their money-making, and to pile up as many millions as 
they pleased, as i a ey kept within the four 
corneis of the present law. 

So far so Rove, but now a very curious situation 
developed itself, and the Seppe found that it was 
confronted by a problem which was unique in the history 
of national jurisprudence. 

During the progress of the revolt from isolated riots 
to civil war, the country had gradually been cleared by 
the regular forces, the loyal police, and the vigilance 
societies, and so the surviving off-scourings of American 
society had gradually concentrated in Chicago. The 
consequence was that when the city surrendered, the 
Government found itself with several thousand hard 
and hopeless cases left on ite hands. The country, in 
short, had been purged of ite human waste-products and 
here was the result of the general seweeping-up. Then 
the question arose: What was to be done with them ? 

A couple of hundred poms ys or even less, this 

uestion would have been ans' by genera] hangings, 
shootings, and drownings, but nowadays, whatever 
expediency might eay the oontrary, this was 
impossible. olesale banishment, too, was equally not 
to be thought of, for not even England, that common 
dumping-ground of internatio refuse, could be 
ex to admit such dangerous rubbish as this. To 


low it to scatter through the country in would have 
been as great a crime as the emptying of a tube of cul- 
tivated yellow fever or cholera bacilli into a city reservoir 
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would have been, and as for locking them up there 
weren't anything like prisons enough in the tates to 
hold them as well:as the normal criminal population. 
Besides, such a mixture could ey have led to another 
revolt, this time on the part of the regular or profes- 
sional criminals, who had solong hadthe right to consider 
themselves the spoiled darlings of Uncle Sam. 

r it was a problem well calculated to tax 
the ingenuity of the most capable of legislatures and the 
Government was getting sorely puzzled over it when one 
night Sinolair. des was now Secretary for Fopama 

rs, called at the White House and found the 
President discuesing the situation with his father, who 
had loyally and ata eg we accepted the new order 
of things, and was now busily engaged amending his 
commercial ways on a bare pittance of a couple of 
million dollars or so. 

The rest his son had ruthlessly confiscated to the 
purposes of the State as having been illegally acquired 
even under the old Trust Law. Sinclair had come on 
some business connected with his own ollice, but this was 
soon disposed of, and when he had finished it he lit @ 
fresh cigar and said: 

“Look here, Mr. President, and you too, Mr. Raeburn, 
I've been thinking over this surplus wastrell business, 
and I've worked out a scheme that I'd like your opinion 

“If it is anything like practicable, Sinclair, I shall 
be only too delighted to hear it, and I don’t see how you 
could have thought out anything that wasn’t workable,” 
said the President. “Ican assure you it is troubling 
me more than the whole revolt did.’ 

“In fact, my son seems to think that people who 
can't make money at all are almost as great a curse to 
the country as people who make too much,” said 
Raeburn senior, with a dry sort of smile. 

“ And a trifle woree, perhaps,” eaid Sinclair, “though 
some people have an idea that those who make too much 
were in a sort of way ible for the existence of 
those who make too little,” he continued. “The ques- 
tion is, we've got an army of twenty or thirty thousand 
of the worst and most useless men and women in this or 
perhaps any other country on our hands. What are we 
going todo with them? We can’t killthem. We can’t 

anishthem, We can't lock them up. and you might as 
well think of boiling a nigger white us think of reform- 
ing them. Well, as far as I can eee, there is only ono 
other thing todo. We've got Indian reservations. Why 
shouldn't we have a Hard Case reservation? " 

“By the good Lord, Sinclair, I believe you've hit it. 
A reservation und keep them init! The very thing. Why 
on earth did none of us think of that before?” 

“That's always what | ae gets when it makes the 
eps stand up!" langhed Sinclair. “ But anyhow there's 
the idea and I think it'll work. You know, for instance, 
that we have scores of deserted boom-cities lying useless 
around the country. A good many of them only wanta 
bit of fixing up to make them quite fit for habitation— 
too , in fact, fora rabble like this. 

Well, now, aur the Government picks out the 
likeliest looking of these and turns ite prisoners of war 
loose inthem. Let them shift for themselves, subject 
to certain ions. Let them get what living they 
can out of the soil and see if Nature and her hunger- 
whip can’t make them work. Of course we can’t let 
them starve, so for the first year we'd have to find them 
in rations and stock the land. Once there, let them 
stop there. Build a cordon of forts round if necessary, 
and let it be understood that the penalty of escape is 
gudden death. Then leave them to themselves and let's 
see what happens.” 

“ Of course you're not forgetting, Mr. Sinclair,” eaid 
Raeburn senior after a little silence, “that there are 
several ex-millionaires among them, and therefore they 
would very soon have ing that was worth having, 
and, well, wouldn't that be perpetuating the evils of the 
old order under government sanction P 

“If mean thut for a general piece of satire, dad,” 
said the President, gently, “I thi I should be 

justified in saying that that would only be poetio justice. 

he idea of a millionaire with no money cornering grain, 
and meat, and m stuff, and dry goods in a com- 
munity like that, and dying of anxiety before someone 
knocked his brains out to burst the corner up would be 
distinctly picturesque. But anyhow, Sinclair, that is a 
real good idea of yours. In fact, it’s the only good 
one on thesubject. We'll go into it fully to-morrow and 
see what can be done.” 

The result of the deliberations which followed this 
conversation was the adoption of Sinclair's idea practi- 
cally in its entirety. A very conveniently-ci boom- 
tty was found in Arizona in a fairly good state of repair 
and possessing the advantage of standing in the midst 
of a y fertile region, some twelve miles by ten, almost 
completely surrounded by barren hills and desert 


coumtry. 

Itbad been called Halleyville after one Halley, an enter- 
prising speculator who had bought the land for a few 
ollars and then m d to produce a tly con- 

a d P parently 

clusive evidence that the hills were full of mimerals, 
mostly gold. The rash and the boom had been excel- 
lently engineered, and 20 Halleyville was a well-built 
and quite considerable city which simply needed a few 
repairs 4 anew coat of paint to make it look most 
t was of course inevitable that the putting of such s 

pulation into a place with suoh a name, should 
fastantly inspire the American humouriste with the idea 
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enactments into force the executive was promptly 
clubbed to death and the members of the Commi 
were burnt out of their houses. This experiment clearly 
proved that anarchy pure and simple was the only 
social or anti-social system possible in such @ com- 
munit 


and physical, and 


of contracting the name to the shorter and more appro- 
priate form. by which the American City of the Plain 
very. shorti 
be adi 

justifying the abbreviation. 


e known to the world, and it. must 
that ita new inhabitants were not long in 


Never, perbape, in the history of the world had 60 


many eloments of evil been brought together in one spot. 
There was not a buman being in the place who was not 


criminal of some sort, actual or potential, and wthin 


a 

their own little territory sag gon left free to do as 
they pleased, it being seen t : 

was neither a remote nor an undesirable eventuality. 


mutual extermination 


But they were itted to have no communication 


whatever with the outside world, save euch as was 


cessary for the delivery of the monthly dole of 


ne 

Government stores. Within the first week or 60 after 
the final location took place, eome two hundred were 
shot in attempting to get back to that society which 
bad cast them off for ever, but as the weeks went by the 
attempts and the shootings grew fewer and fewer till at 
length they momped Oe Forte had been panies 
at every available ou -hounds 
ere both hill and desert, and at length Hellville 


fet, patrols and blood. 


ame convinced that the Government was implacable, 


‘and eo it turned its attention inward and began to prey 
upon itself. 


CHAPTER VIL 
HEULVILLE. 
From the practical and strictly economic point of 


view, Hellville was a distinct and miriking success, 
Thanks to the wise, if hard, provision 

seclusion, there was only one chancel through which 
news of ita internal doings could reach the outside 
world, and this was, of course, the depot through which 
the ar! seeds, and agricultural implements 
‘provi 

The inhabitante. 


absolute 


ied by the Government were distributed among 


The officials charged with this duty made reports to 


the criminal pee and although it was intended 
that these shou 

reporter, as usual, proved himself too much for the 
authorities, and gradually the papers began to publish 
dark and Ste stories of what 

within the 

quite possible that these were exaggerated, or, at any 
rate, embroidered by the luxuriant fancy of their writers, 
but still they were strictly in accordance with the logical 
possibilities of the unique situation, and so the world 
accepted them, not without some reason, as being 
generally true. 


jd be kept strictly secret, the American 


was going on 
rdera of the American Gomorrah. It is 


According to them there was no known form of 


human wickedness that the inhabitants of Hellville 
did not revel in, and it was further suggested that they 
had invented several new ones to keep themselves from 
stagnatin 


There had at first boen an attempt to set up a sort of 


elected government which was to call itse after ite 
French revolutionary model, the Committee of Public 
Safety. The election took the shape of a massacre, but 
stit.a few who, in the outeide world, had .been Trast- 
kings and electioneering-bosaes had managed to get 
elected somehow, and had passed certain enactmente 
for the regulation of the city. 


But the moment any attempt was made to put these 


‘And “go anarchy it was, anarchy, social, moral, 
stench of ita iniquities rose up to 
Heaven, foul as the amoke of the burnt offerings to 


Moloch. 


Hellville was, in short, working out its own destiny 


consistently and with perfectly logical precision. By 
the time it had been in existence a twelvemonth ita 
original population had decreased by more than half, 


and the remainder consisted only of the strongest, the 
vilest, and the most proms he temperance societies 
had succeeded in getting alcohol absolutely prohibited 
to them in the vain hope that this would give a chance 
of reformation. Instead of this, their wickedness had 
become of a cold-blooded, deliberate, oe sort, a 
hundredfold more hideous than the crimes of excess 
and intoxication. 

They did no work, and lived entirely on the Govern- 
ment rations. Every man and woman loathed and 
suspected every other, going in constant fear for life 
and limb. There were no children now, for they, being 
the weakest and the simplest, had been the first to dis- 
appear. And this perhaps, all things considered, was 
just as well. 

Every stcalable article of property had been stolen 
and re-stolen co many times that was now prac- 
tically nothing but common rr rty. There were no 
pleasures save the indescribable, and the princi 
pastimes were the torture of those who had made 
many enemies, faction fighta, and the burning of Lig 
out of their houses when they were asleep. Wren 
was done the spectators were acoustonred to make a 
ring round the burning building, and derive intense 
amusement from the fights with the flames. 

Natorally under euch circumstances the fame of 
Hellvifle spread far and wide over the earth, and from 
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north, south, east, and west, tourists 
he oe i Io ik it be 

look .u i 
favourable situations, the owners of which made very 
considerable 


of Hellville had struck such uni 


eo» 9 
ry 


to flock 
that from the nearest permissible spote 
» eet up in 


revenues, running as high, in the cases of 


the more powerful instruments, as five doHars for as 
many minutes’ enjoyment of the 


of course was only to be In one 


expected. 
sense, Hellville was distinctly the most interesting 
spot on earth—the one place 
could be as wicked as it liked, and where human 


where buman wickedness 


depravity could be as depraved as it liked, on the sole 


condition that it kept to itself, and hurt no one but 


iteelf. 

Another somewhat curious and une outcome 
of the situation was, by-the-way, a very considerable 
decrease in outside crime, for the un able horrors 
terror into the 
hearts of tho criminal classes that the mere threat of 
banishment to it proved a greater deterrent than the 


severest sentence under the ordinary law. 


One man who had committed a peculiarly atrocious 
murder was givon bis choice between Hellville and 
electrocution. He tried Hellville for a month, then he 
came to the depdt, and on his knees to be taken 
away and killed, as he put it, in a decent, civilised sort 


of way. 

Now if the President and his Executive had been 
allowed to have their own way, the probability is that 
eome day the ree would have come that the last two 
inhabitante of Hellville had either killed each other out- 
right, or wounded each other to death; or when it 
would have been le to hang the last inhabitant for 
the murder of the last but one. They hud fully made 
up their minds now they had got the essence of the can- 
cerous virus of crime concentrated in one place they 
would keep it there, so that it should prey solely upon 
itself, not as heretofore strike its roote into the 
breast of Society, and poison the whole body corporate 
of the State. 

Who in his senses would think of letting several 

thousands of physical lepers loose when they had once 
been isolated in one spot. Surely would it not then be 
as grat act of criminal folly to do the same with 
such social lepers as these ? 
But, sound and all as were the theories of the Presi- 
dent and the Executive from the practical point of view, 
there was a deal to be said against them from the 
moral standpoint, and on this the churches and philan- 
thropic societies preached and lectured until they 
succeeded, rightly or wrongly, in rousing the American 
conscience to revolt against the American Execu- 
tive. 

However debased and vile the remaining inhabitants 
of Hellville—of whom there were now about ten thousand 
left—etill they were human beings ana they had im- 
mortal souls to lose or save. right had the 
Government to te to itself the prerogatives of 
Eternal Justice and doom these wretches, not only to a 
fate of unutterable horror upon earth, but to everlasting 

yerdition hereafter? What would. the verdict of 

ternal Justice itself be upon a nation which had in- 
angurated such an impious experiment and carried 
it through with such pitiless severity? Did the 
President wish to make himself as God that he should 


So thandaved the pulpits and so stormed the platforms 
On the other was the cold dry logic of 
facts. Society had the right to protect itself at all 
the moral contagion of crime. Why 
eons not crime feed upon itself and so poison 

Never had American society been so pure, 60 honest, 
and 60 free from crime of all sorte as it was now. True 
there was that one p' , but it was fast decreas- 
ing and no infection t was possible. Curiously 
enough, too, this view was supported by certuin 
religious sects of the grimmer sort, who turned up their 
Old Testamente and lurid morals from the story 
of the Cities of the Plain. : 

But in the end the churches and the platforms gained 
the victory; and that for the very simple and sufficient 
reason that they succeeded in winning over the most 
powerful thatthey could have, and this ally was the 
American Woman. ‘There were women etill in Hellville, 
and the churches called upon the American Woman to 
rescue them. It was no use publishing incontrovertible 
proofs that these women of Hellville were the vilest where 
all was vile. The American Woman's own pure soul was 
aflame, and she eaid that they should be rescued and 
that she herself would do it. And that was enough. 
The reaction had come, and, whatever the result, it 
would have to take ite course. 

Then one morning, about fifteen months after the 
beginning of the experiment, President Raeburn 
received a blow which for the first time shook him in 
the course which until now he had pursued 0 inflexibly, 
and for the first time since he fad left his father's 
house on that memorable morning he had cause to 

he had ever devoted bi to the salvation of 

his country. Without any previous warning or private 
intimation of her intentions, his wife came to the White 
House at the head of a deputation ef the most influential 
women in Washington to make formal request for the 
ise a Woman's Mission 00 


You will find d for sensible 
esigns for suite for the beys, and fascinating frosks for the girls, daring thelr sonaide Relldey, 


ry 


WEEK ENDING 
Ava. 6, 1898. 


CHAPTER VII. 
SaceirFics! 


«Bort surely, dear, in the name of everything that's— 
I won't say sensible, but possible, you can’t mean what 
you say. You and other women, at an’ rate nearly as 
good as you are, to go in all your w te purity and 
innocence into that inferno of all conceivable crime 
and wickedness, a place that has only too fearfully 
earned the name that it is known by all over the world! 
No, no, Lucy, you've allowed yourself to be carried 
away by pulpit eloquence and your own good heart and 
merciful soul, but for all that it’s impossible. I can’t 
believe it, and I wouldn't if I could. Come now, little 
woman, tell me that all this isn’t true, or at any rate 
tell me that you've thonght better of it. Do, dear, 
unless you want me to believe that the dream of my 
whole life is going to be turned ints a nightmare just 
when I am going to realise the highest of my ideals.” 

It was the evening of the day of the deputation, and 
the President was at length alone with his wife. This 
was the end of an appeal that he had made to her— 
infinitely more eloquent in its purely natural force and 
the intensity of ite genuine emotion than any he had 
ever made to the thousands whom he had held hanging 
breathless on the spell of his eloquence—an appeal so 
earnest that, if he had been preatoe for his own life, 
yes, or even for hers, it could not have been more im- 
passioned. Rast as : 

She had listened to it, sitting in a deep armchair by 
the fire with her chin resting on her hand, whilo he had 
been aie ag wey the room, and every now and then 
stopping in front of her, as it were to emphasise one of 
his arguments. For all the sign that she had given of 
understanding him, or of interest in what he was saying, 
she might have been a 

The trath was, as Rae had yet to learn, one 
cannot violently disturb any existing order of things, 
whether good or bad, without producing very unex- 
pected velopments, and of these his wife’s sudden and 
apparently inexplicable resolve wasone. Noone bas yet 
been able to account, either upon the grounds of philosophy 
or upon those of common senee, for the spirit which, in 
the later centuries of the Age of Faith, made a ag 
loving mother capable of taking her children by the 
hand and leading them quietly to the stake, where all 
were to be burnt alive together; and the present atate of 
Lucy Raeburn’s mind was quite as incomprehensible, 
and yet as indubitable a fact as this. 

She seemed, in spirit, to have travelled back to the 
days when pbysical martyrdom was considered the 
crown of spiritual sacrifice. She must have known that 
there was Tardy a chance in a thousand of her or any 
of her devoted companions coming back alive out of 
res Face first essential e Kearasd ee chat 
they sh go unprotected. new sho a 
ait end ten thousand armed men would have gone~ 
each one with his life in his band, if necessary, to protect 
her. But this would have been the mission of force, not 
of mercy and love. What would be the use of seeking 
to bring sinners back into the way of righteousness 
surrounded by loaded riffes and naked sabres P 

Her husband had offered thie protection, nay, he had 
implored her to take it, if really in the end she went on 
this mad mission. Butshe h 


her, a 
e nineteenth 


centary. 

To her husband it was an agonised awakening to the 
possibility, nay, almost to the realisation, of an issue 
which he could never have bre even conceivable. 
With the and most honest intentions, and, as he 
considered, in the best interests of the State to whose 
service he had devoted his life, he, like a nineteenth- 
century Frankenstein, had created a monster to which 
all that was best and dearest to him in the world was to 
be sacrificed, and willingly sacrificed, too. That was the 

aliar horror of it. All that he had hoped for of real 
happiness in life had been bound up with, and contained 
in, this one and only love of his. And now just in the 
Yery first flush of that love’s fruition he was to lose it. 
In other words he was doomed to stand by and eee the 
one woman who in all the world was the woman for him 
deliberately walk over the brink of a Tophet-pit of utter 
and hopeless vileness and corruption and vanish into it 
without one chance in a thousand of ever emerging from 


1 a 

hese were the thoughts which formed the rack on 

which his very soul was being torn asunder, and it was 

t he had been trying to tell her in words which 
seemed to him, in comparison with hie desperate longing 
to turn her from her fatal purpose, as idle and meaning- 
less as a wind blowing wreathes and wisps of sand about 
Over a desert. 

“T'm afraid it’s no use, dear,” she replied, looking up 
at him half wearily. “My mind is made up, or rather 
rare gaat to aay that I am firmly convinced that 
s isa that bas been laid upon me by Heaven 
iteelf. If not, ehoald such a purpose ever have 

to mef should every woman worth the 


Ey 


j 
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name in America have euddenty felt the thrill of revolt 
80 irresistibly against this purpose of yours; and since 
they have felt it, is not my own feeling a token of what 
is, perhaps, a divine a pointment to lead them ?” 

“But don’t you think—no, surely you must have 
thought of all that you leave behind you, of the vows 
that pee with me at the altar, of the long life of 
real nr and usefulness that may lie before us, of the 
children that may be born to us, and of all that their 
lives may contain in the future. Would not this be a 
nearer and dearer duty than this incomprehensible 
martyrdom of yours, for, as I beliove there’s a God 
above us, I believe that it will be this and nothing less 
for you—and for me too!” . 

anything could have shaken her resolve it would 
have been these last four words spoken as they were, 
but she had already passed the confines of human reason 
and emotion into that strange exaltation, which for the 
ordained martyr tukes the place of both. She rose 
quickly from her seat and came and put her two hands on 
his shoulders and looked him straight in the eyes. As he 
returned her glance he saw to his despair that hers were 
shining with a light that he had never seen in them 
before. If she been anyone else he would have called 
it the light of madness. 

“Those are sacred duties, Stanley, I admit,” she said 
in a voice whose utter calmness shocked him more than 
the wildest outburst of passion could have done. “ They 
are sacred and they are holy, and they are fallof glorious 
promise here on earth; but that is no reason 
why there should not be others at and holier and 
more sacred. Do you not remember that story of the 
Huguenot woman, who, rather than recant, feft her 
home to g° to the stake, although she knew that her 
Catholic husband and her children would be forced to 
witness her torture and death,” 

“Yes, yes,” he said; “bnt that was a matter of 
religion. That was different, and, besides, I’m not 


asking you to recant anything. Iam only asking you 
to oe up & project which ev: who knows anything 
of the circumstances has declared to be utter madness, 


and to stop here at home with me and do the work that 
God has put nearest to your hand.” 

“Yes, you are!” she said, drawing herself back an 
inch or so. “ You are asking me to recant a belief, a 
faith—a faith in God’s- infinite mercy and the belief 
that, even through such poor instruments as I am 
myself and those who are going with me, He will work 
the salvation of those poor wretches in that hell-on- 
earth which your heartless, economic science has shown 
you how to create out yonder in Arizona, No, Stanley, 
dear, I must go, and I will, for I firmly believe that 
God Himself has caHed me to do this work. The greater 
must come before the less and the higher before the 
lower; but, never fear, I shall go and do the work, and 
come back again——” 

“No, never!” he said in a voice that was broken by 
something very like a sob. “Once you go into that 
hell-on-earth, as you rightly call it, you are lost to me 
cor ones, so far as this world {s concerned. No, Lucy, 
no 


with you because ahe is chained to you, not because 
pay you; bécause if you Sing that I could pores 
think ou as anything e! my master, not my 
husband.” 


“ Then I suppose 7 must go,” he said with a harsh, 
almost savage ring in his voice, “and God forgive you 
and help me when you have gone! I suppose there is 
nothing more to say after that P” 

“No, nothing!” she eaid still in the same quict 
trance-like voice. “ At least nothing now, I think.” 

He let her go and walked towards the door without 
another word. Half way he stopped ond looked back 
at her still standing there, white and beautiful and im- 
passive. He took a half stride back towards her, then 
stopped and turned again. She never seemed to see 
him lave the room, but as she heard the door close she 
raised her hands to her temples, looked once round the 
room and found it empty, and then, where she had 
stood, she sank in a white motionless heap to the floor. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
VENGEANCE. 


So far from being turned from her purpose, the days 
as they passed only strengthened Lucy Raeburn's 
resolve to perform what she and her sister missionaries 
had 2 convinced themselves was a divine 
mission. President had accepted her rejection of 
his appeal as final, and although he looked upon the day 
appointed for the setting out of the mission an the day 
o is wife’s death, he nevertheless took every precautien 
that was pouitle to strengthen the appallingly slender 
chance of her returning to the world. 

sent into Hdilville i 


Messages were the 
inhabitants what was about to happen, and on the day 
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before the appointed one the President himself went to 
the de tend | had an interview with some of th: prin- 
cipal citizens, if such a term could be used of a'com- 
munity which had sunk to one common level of vileness 
and di tion. It was the first glimpse that he had 
60 far had of the result of his own work, and it horrified 
and appalled him, as he confessed afterwards, beyond 


his powers of expression. . 
had at least been men of a sort when they went 
in. Now they were rather human incarnations of evil 


spite or lost souls that had escaped for a while from 
their placo of theirtorment and been permitted to revisit 
the world in some semblance of the form they had worn 
in it. They were neither men nor animals; they were 
something else, and that something else was 
indesoribable. 

To use an Oriental form of speech, Stanley Raeburn’s 
heart turned to water within him when he eaw them and 
thought of what was gong fo happen the next day. 
Still, he nerved himself sufficiently to conquer for the 
time being both his horror and his agony, and told them, 
in a few quiet, well-chosen words, what the women of 
America had undertaken to do through the agency of 
his own wife and her sister-missioners. hen he 
caught himself, by a force of habit, aypeding to them 
as men to res the splendid courage and devotion 
which had led them to undertake such a noble task. 
At the word “men” a ghastly laugh went round, and 
one of them said : 

“There are no men in Hellville now, President. Do 
we look like men? There are no women, cither ; only 
just a lot of males and femalee—animals, 1 suppose, 
some would call us, but if you turned a menagerie loose 
in this place I guess the animals would scoot the first 
chow they got to save their morals getting corrupted. 
Ob! it’s a sweet-scented place, I can tell yer. Pe ps 
yer'd like to come along with your good lady and spend 
a week amongst us,” 

Even the voice was hardly human. It sounded more 


like that of a beast en with the faculty of speech, 
and the President and all his escort econed startled at 
the sound of it. 


“If Thad my way,” he replied, “I would come and 
bring ten thousand men with me to see that you behave 
yourselves, but if you have any manhood left in you, 
gou will remember that these noble women have refused 
the protection of even a single armed man, and you will 
respect them. But, mind,” he went on in a sterner 
tone, “if you don’t, if any barm befalls them, and if 
every one of them doesn’t return unscathed ten days 
from now, the next day you shall find a ring of 
cannon round these bills, and twenty-four hours after 
that there will be no Hellvillc. I shail hold the life of 
every man and woman in the nee in pledge for théir 
safety. Forget this and God forgive yon, lev America 
wont!” 


“ You needn't threaten, President,” said the man who 
bad spoken before. “We can guess pretty well what 
you'd do, and if we meant mischief we shouldn't much 
mind that. We don’t take much stock of Iife in 
Hellville just now, but you needn't be afraid. There 
may be some good left in some of us, and the ladies 
are welcome to come and find it if they can. There'll 
be no harm done to them.” 

So the day came, and the devoted little band led by 
Lucy Raeburn passed through the depét from the 
outer world into Heilville. There isno need to describe 
here the ecenes which attended their going, even if that 
pict nem ne and so it is better to leave them to be 
mentally pictured by those who are able to understand 
the trae meaning of a situation that was absolutely 
yotue in the history of the world. Suffice it to say 
tha’ went, the incarnation of all that was pure and 
beautifal and devoted in American womanksod, out of 
the world which was the darker for their going, into a 
Gehenna of infamy which might, perhaps, made 
brighter and better for their coming. 

he week passed os it had been expected to do 
without word or sign from those who had thus vanished 
out of the light into the darkness. The whole western 
world, and a great part of the eastern, meanwhile wrote 
and talked and thought of little else than this marvellous 
return of the genius of the nineteenth century to the 
ways and the faiths of the fourteenth. Those who were 
connected by the ties of love and kinship or affection 
and friendship with the Sisters, now n-ost justly called, 
of Mercy, waited, some in an agony of regret and 
apprehension, and some in a perfect calm of faith 

isturbed by o single flutter of fear until the eighth 


Bay hot 
he ninth came, and still no news, and then President 
Raeburn, on his own initiative, gave orders for ten 
thousand troops to be under arms and entrained that 
night, and for twelve batteries of field artillery of six 
ms each supplemented by fifty Maxim and Maxim- 
ordenfeldt machine guns to concentrate with all 
possible dispatch on Hellville. The order was obeyed 
with an alacrity that was quickened by enthusiastio 
delight. The whole nation was by this time feeling like 
one huge gee for ei ye had been held 
by an un able cable. is order was the 
cutting of the cable, and that instant the manhood of 


Am full armed to its feet, burning with 
white-hot to save or avenge the fairest flower of 
eho vat d made unh 

e and transport companies unheard. 
of efforts to help on the concen All day and all 
night troops marched, batteries rumbled, anf trains 


Short, snappy, artistic, Have you seen PICK-ME-UP lately ? 
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loaded with living valour and anger thundered over the 
rails towards the devoted Place of Sin. 

The morning of the tentb day dawned, and found the 
batteries in position, and the troops ready to go in with 
rifle, revolver, aud bayonet to clear Hellville off the face 
of the earth. As the day wore on, patrols were sent in 
none came back. Six o'clock, the 
the return of the martyre—as all 
be—came and went, and then 


his wife that no assault should be 
on the eleventh day; but as midniyht approached and 
still no tidings came out of the black gulf, in the midst 
of which the distant tarts of Hellville gleamed and 
twinkled, he so far yielded to the entreaties of his 
ministers and the friends of those whose unspeakable 
fate no one now bad any doubts of as to order an 
advance, with the object of peaceably occupying the 
city until morning. 

But meanwhile, as some eaid afterwards, Heaven 
itself had wearied of the ghastly experiment and the 
awful sacrifice that it bad entailed. It was the month 
of November, and the earth was passing on its annual 
way through the meteoric swarms. That night, just 
a little after twelve, the skies of Arizona were li ly 
ablaze with shooting stars. Then, as though with one 
accord and deliberately guided by some avenging hand, 
several of the streams ran together and met on the 
zenith of Hellville. 

The President, standing on the highest of the hills 
beside one of the most powerful batteries, looked up 
with white face and straining eyes and cried as thoug 
in a moment of inspiration: ; 

“Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord, I will repay. 
God's will be done!” 

The already moving troops stopped in their tracks as 
though some mysterious influence had conveyed the 
President's words to them. For a few moments the 
midmvst heaven was a sea of lea ing. ene flames. 
Then out of this fell patches and splashes and white 
tangled streams of fire, and then in an instant all the 
air for twenty miles around was filled with a hissing, 
screaming. roaring tumult, through which thundered out 


the crashes of explosions such as no earthly cannonade 
had ever rivalled. 

Straight down from Heaven to earth the blazing, 
shrieking storm descended, too swift for human eyes to 
follow. ‘Then as it came, so it passed, and the rest of 
the shining visitunts sped noiselessly through the upper 
regions of the atmosphere, and lost themselves in the 
darkness und silence of outer space. 

With the earliest glimmer of dawn, tho troops 
marched in towards what had once been the site of Hell- 
ville, but they found no trace either of the city or its 
inhabitants. They could not even penetraté into the 
plain on which it had stood, 80 thickly was it strewn 
with innumerable meteorites and f ents weigb- 

only a few ounces to great blocks that must have 
weighed tons, and all these were blue hot still. 

It was manifest that when they bad reached the earth 
they must have been white hot, and there were thousands 
upon thousands of them, from which may, without 
much difficulty, be deduced the fashion in which the 
last dwellers in Hellville had passed away from a world 
which had found that it had no use for them. 

Later on thousands of the meteorites were built up 
into a vast pyramid, and on the i this was placed a 


ore daybreak 


t cross of plain white stone. bore no inscription. 
e dead fed no epitaph, since of the evil who had 


died there none could say evil eno 
‘ustice, and of the good who had di 

uman words could have said good enough; but as long 
as good and evi] remain in the world, the white cross 
standing-otrits pyramid built of Heaven's own missiles 
of vengeance will continue to tell the story of Hellville, 
and point its fateful moral to all future generations of 
men. 


h to do them 
with them no 


TuE END. 
a 


Jonwny had been playing about the piano and had 
had a fall. “What are you bawling about?” asked 
Bertie, contemptuously. “It was the soft pedal your 


head hit.” 
=i 


Proressor oF ENGLISH (to young man) : “ How would 
you punctuate the following—’ The beautiful girl, for 
gach was she, was passing down the street’ ?” 

Student: “I think, Professor, would make a dash 
after the beautiful girl.” 


{fr was in a City restaurant, where there is no attempt 
to put on “style.” A guest entered, took his seat, and 


m ly asked for poached eggs on toust. 
“ Adam and Eve on a raft P yelled the waiter. The 
guest changed his order. 
“T think I’ll have those scrambled,” he said. 
“Wreck ’em!” bawled waiter. Some genius 


devotes himself to the invention of these ealls. 


“} Don’t Know” is a short sto 
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When Poets Write Prose. 


WHEN poets write prose the resu't is often very much 
finer than their poetry. The stuff thut amateur poets 
write may be very nice and pretty, but it bus all been 
written before. A poet nowadays must be original if he 
is to have any chance of succeedin BS 

A man who has written poetry has a knack of choos- 
ing the rigbt words which How together with a pleasing 
rhythm. He always sees the artistic side of ee 
and knows how to express it. He thinks out bis 
sentences before he writes them, and is fully aware that 
one word misplaced, one word omitted, or superfluous 
may completely ruin a whole sentence. 

here often comes into this office a 
and eome verses of sei written by game pen. 
“Spring” or “Sunsets” are set on one side, whereas 
the story frequently finds ite way into print. Amateur 
poets please note. 


HMoLp THs TiTLs Berong 4 Looxind. 
Guass. 

Tus species of cali hy above is called mirror. 
writing, Fecause, like. the. a penaici of a letter taken 
from blotting-paper, it caxt be more easily read by those 
not used to it in a mirror, where the reflected image 
takes the appearance of ordinary ibe and I suppose 
there are few of us who have not indulged in this as a 
form of amusement at one time or another. 

But the curious thing is that some persons who havc 
suffered from apoplexy, certain imbeciles, and a good 
proportion of left-handed children, practise mirror. 
writing, believing they are forming the letters in the 


jiece of prose 


A Woman’s Waist. Dr. Deland reports the ease of an imbecile who was 
— under his care from seven years of age. She was an 
THs active little mite, mischievous, and, in spite of her cruel 

is the affiction, mirthful in disposition. 
shape of When she was about eleven, a governess began to 
a womun’s waist teach her to write, and this was done by inducing the 
of which the corset tight child to copy a lithographed line at the top of the paye. 
ia laced. The ribe deformed The girl instantly formed the letters with the left hand 
by being squeezed, press from right to left of the page—instead of in the usual 
on the lungs till they’re way from left to right—in mirror-writing, exactly us is 


depicted above. 
Another cuse was that of a sane boy of thirteen who 
was left-hunded. His teacher compelled him to write 


diseased. The heart 
is jammed and 
cannot pump ; 


the liver with his right hand, and watched that he did so, but no: 
A a without expostulation from the pupil. who stated that 
tore he could write far more easily with the left hand. 
pid lump; One day, when the teacher’s attention was diverted. 
The stomach the boy copied out a whole page of lithograph with his 


crushed cannot left hand, under the i — that be had successfully 
tricked his director. He was disappointed when the 
teacher drew his attention to the fact that what be 
thought was a correct copy was all done in mirrc- 
wares he had unconsciously inverted the letters, and 
could himself read the reversed characters fluently. 


thinks she has a__ lovely 2 , 
shape,- though hideous If an ordinary right-handed person were told to write 
as 8 crippled ape. the word “ wonderful * from right to left he would beyin 
at the “1, and trace the letter backwards. but the 
mirror-writer would commence ut the right hund side t 
Tue is the “ w,” forming the letters with a slant the opposite ct 
a woman's that which obtains in ordinary writing. 


There is an experiment which camy battled by anyon? 
who comes in contact with large classes of childrer 
numbering, eay. from 130 upwards, They should all be 
provided with pencil and paper, and be told to write 
their names with left hands, and not to look on eac: 


other’s papers—otherwise Johnny's auxiety to see how 


natural waist 
which corsets never 
yet disgraced. Inside it 
is a mine of health; of outside 
charms it has a wealth. 
It is a thing of beauty 


true, and a sweet jov Billy is getting along may spoil un interesting test. 

for ever new. t especially if either happen to be left-hunded. The 

needs no artful results will probably show two or threo specimens of 
padding vile, mirror-writi 


writing. 
It is likely, as I indicated above, that the genuite 
mirror-writer always has the image of the word ix- 
on his brain in a reversed manner. Dr. Wilburn 
mentions the case of a left-handed child who, when i: 
was beginning to read, asked his father what the wor’ 
“efiw’’ meant, The parent denied that there was ary 
such term, but the child isted, and at length pi 
duced his book and pointed out the word * wife” 
The question naturally arises, what is the scienti: + 
explanation of this mirror-writing ? ‘There are sever! 
conjectures on the subject, but T think the theory I am 
going to explain, divested of ite medical dress, is the 
most likely one of all. 
_ First, then, we must assume that centrifugal (tend- 
ing from the centre of the body) movements of the 
arms are easier than centripetal (tending to the cent” . 
In bowling and batting at ericket, in fencing. 
swimming, etc., movements are made not only from, but 
also towards the centre of the body, with the grentest 


ease. 

“Nevertheless,” as Dr. Ireland remarks, * taking 
everything into consideration, it appears true that mort 
actions requiring skill are done eaziest by the arms in 
centrif direction.” Thus we see why & righi- 
handed man writes from left to the lett 
handed man (with his left hand) from right to lef. 
Without going into the questi 
left-handiness, it may be stated 
of the brain, which 
side, is, in the right-handed person, bn 
educated for the movements, among others of writinz, 
than the right half of the brain which governs the more: 
ments of the left side. 


or other t ings to 
give it “style.” It's 

strong and solid, plump 

and sound, and hard to 
hy one’s arm around. Alas! 
women only knew the mischief 
that these corsets do, they’d let 
Dame Nature have her way, and 
never try her to stay. 


ee fe 
Fighting the Flames with 
a Punctured Hose. 


Sr. TRonp, a small town in the east of Belgium, had 
an institution of quite a unique character until a very 
recent date. <A Turkish brigade at work is an 
amusing and picturesque ay but it is tame in com- 
parison with the St. Trond fire-brigade. This was com- 
posed of the friars of a Franciscan monaste in the 
town, towhom the task of extinguishing fires been 
committed for many years. 

The few simple appliances for extinguishing were 
kept at the friary, and about thirty of the younger friars 
were always dispatched to the scene of a conflagration. 

It was a most incongruous sight to see the good friars 
dragging, their scanty implements to the scene of action. 
A dilapidated hose-pipe was almost the only scientific 
appliance they were possessed of, and, as this was well- 
worn and generously punctured, it was decorated at 
intervals, whilst in action. with the huge red bunkerchief 
of a friar, tied round to prevent the escape of water. 

Most of the work was done with puils and buckets. 
Tucking up the skirts of their heavy brown tunics and 
tightening their girdles, the young friars plunged into 
the work with great zeal, the red glare of the fire fullin 


Drwek (excitedly) : “ Here, waiter, there’s not a sing” 


: A ter in this tureen of o: soup. 
picturesquely on their clean shaven-polls, bare feet, aid ON ; a ’ ‘ ‘eieur must 
uaint costumes, and on the squat figures of the older ae (politely): © Yon, maior TT portion. The 
fiw who had come to superintend operations. sters are in the hae ” 

No one regretted more than the friars themselves 7 
when the town recently took this unspiritual ee 
service upon ita ownshoulders. The fire-bel] had alwaye 


« Srp,” abe eaid, stamping ber foot, “I must beg yo" 
to cease all talk of love. Iam becoming angry! 
“Pardon me,” he 
” Gacting axery- You are not becoming, angry: 
‘After that, somehow, she kept her temper. 


been a most welcome diversion for the younger friars, and 
oe ve ras , Seg i town i night and the 
exciting work. ven them somethin talk 

on og pach gi g to of for 


with great suavity. 


by Miss Winifred Graham, in this week’s HOME NOTES ; there is also an 
uthoress. 


ry 
interview with, and portrait of, the a 


~< 


“ 
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SOMETHING NEW AND STRANGE. 


ms dentiste use molten glass for filling teeth. It 
is Sree ad with certain chemicals which make the gluss 
malleable and durable. 


INGLE lump of coal weighing exactly 4,680 pounds 
“a mn eceailly Siivel Som the United States to 
Manchester. A special derrick had to be rigged to get 
it from the railroad car into the steamer’s hold. 


Tue administration of food to ts by means of 
pills is a new idea. The exact kind of nourishment 

aired is easily ascertained, the necessary salts are 
ipalosed in a prepared case and buried under the ‘roots. 
The salts dissolve and are absorbed by the plants. The 
speed of dissolution is regulated by the thickness of the 
case. 


A WATER-TUBE jail . one of the latest aphinvementa 
ankee ingenuity. I[t is no longer necessary to make 

ae ture rf heavy and so hard that cutting 
through them becomes very difficult, but instead the 
are made simply of pipes. forming part of a hi 
pressure water system. Should any of these pip's 
severed, the water escapes and quickly gives warning of 
the break. 


A Greman professor has invented an instrument by 
which he measures the force and movement of the air 
through which a train is ing. He fin''s that a large 
quantity of air is along with a train in rapid 
motion, the motion being communicated to uir many 
feet away, which also acquires a spinning movement, the 
force being great enough to whirl a person from the 
edge of a phitnn, or cause him to through giddi- 
ness. 


A FRENCH scientist is said to have invented a method 
of administering pills to plants so as to keep them in 
health and vigour with but very little other nourich- 
ment. It is easily found by analysis what particular 
material each sort of plant chiefly needs. This found, 
the necessary salts are inolosed in a prepared metal case 
and buried under the roots. They dissolve slowly and 


ually, the pace being regulated by the thickness of 
apres and are iis abaorbed by the plant. 


Me. A. E. Diprer-GarnuawM, of 11 Borough High 
Street, London Bridge, is the t for a pneumatic 
bell, the object of which is to take the place of electric 
bells in private houses and other buildings. In licu of 
a peste! Drea is clockwork mechanism, and in place 
of the e ic wires, very small metal tubing is used. 
The touch of a push button compresses a bulb, with the 
result that the clockwork spring is released and the bell 
rung. The bell, together with the bell pull, and ten 
yards of tubing, complete, costs 15s. 6d. 


A saFETY window-cleaner’s chair has been devised Ly 
Mr. H. Gold, of 157 Aldersgate Street, E.C. It consists 
of two pieces of board connected by two arms of wood, 
which slide one upon the other to regulate the chair to 
the size of the window. The arms are fastened together 
by means of a screw. The boards rest inside the frame 
and the brickwork inclosing the frame of the window, 
and hinged to the side of each board, facing the street, 
are two other pieces of board that meet at an angle 
formed by a strong hinge. An immovable back: is thus 
formed for the window-cleaner, who can use both hands 
with freedom and safety. 


,_ THE average suburbanite has a great weakness for buy- 
ing packets of flower sceds, ecattering them over the earth 
on his back garden, sticking in a piece of wood to mark 
their burial, and expecting the most ambitious results. 
The result of this promiscuous sowing is that the seeds 
fall in clusters, 00 that when the ssadiings sprout, they 
choke each other. It would be too tedious a matter to 


plant each little seed separately, equidistant, and so the 
invention of Mr. W. Evans, of Chancery Lane, is 


d to appeal to 6 amateur gardener. He takes 
a sheet of paper, pisces the seeds over it at a certain 
distance and pastes another piece of paper over 
the top. The double sheet is then pluced in a pot of 
mould or in the carth and watered, and in due course the 

ts come LA You can buy the sheets in any size 
and shape, and in this way the most delightful designs 
ean be secnred. 


A REMARKABLE discovery of an — which 
when set afire, cannot be extinghished by any known 
means, is reported from Cincmnati, U.S.A. It is 
represented as a substance having the consistency of 
paste and harmless while in a quiet state; the friction 
caused by rubbing it inst a hard surface will, 
however, set it aglow, and nothing will overcome the 

» the latter burning with a blue light and an intense 


until the compound is com ly destroyed by 
combustion, water having no eff it. Dynamite 
and gunpowder require a spark to ignite them, while 


n of rubbing it against ‘some ag Pa co— 
is no or i flames, but a 
Hnoe®, living fire, incapable being stamped out or 
im any known way. inventor states his 
‘mwillingness to make the of this com posi- 
Gon known on account of ris to the public by so 


SUPPLEMENT 10 PEA 


‘ a wm hag 0 oe 
/PBRVELS oF MODERN 
. : : 

MOA CALLE Suiewsrip 
A 3 PAELE SACO] y NG 
SOME WONDERFUL FEATS 
WITH THE GUN. 


——- 


Tue record year of a record reign saw the record 
broken in the matter of rifle shooting, and the 1897 
meeting of the National Rifle Association at Bisley will 
lony be regarded with feelings of pride by all patriotic 
Britons. 

In every rifle competition the competitors are re- 
quired to fire so many shots at each range, the 
number of points which they ecore being dependent 
upon the part of the target upon which their bullet 
oo endeavour being to hit the centre ring or 

ullseye. 

Now, at the 600 yards range, this bullseye presents a 
very small object indeed. The stretch oh 600 yards is 
about equivalent to the length of Regent Street, a 
and the size of the bullseye is only eighteen inches 
across. Suppose, then, that such a bullseye were hung 
up at one end of Regent Street, and that a rifleman at 
the other end of the strect were to put bullet after 
bullet through it. 

This is practically what many a rifleman did last 
year at Bisley, only that the work was more difti- 
cult in shooting over breezy downs where allowance 
bad to be made for deviation of the bullet by the action 
of the wind. 

Never before was such shooting known in any country. 
Competitor after competitor placed all his bullets in thut 
central ring, thus securing “highest possilles” by the 
dozen. 

So that it became necessary after the com- 
petition was over at one particular range, for these 
“ highest possible” scorers to shoot off these “ties,” as 
they are called, and in numerous cases they went on 
maling more bullseyes, until one by one dropped out of 
the running by a shot of lesser value, leaving t e victory 
to a more fortunate fellow. 

Still more wonderful does this scientific rifle shooting 
become when we consider the achievements at the longer 
range of 900 yards. To some people, figures carry very 
little significance, and therefore without apology we 
will remind our readers that 900 yards is a little more 
than half a mile. Try and realise what that distance 
means. 

Ten minutes for an ordinary walker, thirty seconds 
for an express train, but something less than a second 
for tho rifle bullet. 

But note the accuracy of aim that will hit a two-foot 
rule at that distance time after time. A few years ago 
had such a feat been described in a novel we should all 
have laughed at the imaginative powers of the writer. 
To-day fiction has become sober fact. 

“But why.” it will be asked, “should our riflemen 
thus suddenly develop this vast improvement in their 
shooting. as human vision become more acute, or 
nerves more steady than of yore?” 

The reason of the improvements is not far to seek, 
and is one which will cause the greatest satisfaction 
among all olasses of patriotic Englishmen. The 

henomenal scoring at Bisley is undoubtedly due in the 
Fret case to the fact that our men are armed with 
the most perfect Vet pe in the world for target shoot- 
ing: The Lee-Metford magazine rifle. 

And we must alsosay a good word forthe new ammuni- 
tion, cordite, which has had so many critics, many of 
whom bave found all kinds of fault with it. The results 
achieved at Bisley are valuable testimonials in its 
favour, for they have shown that the explosive is 
reliable in the even pressure which it exerts upon the 
projectile. 

It is said to have any drawbacks, but these will pos- 
sibly be surmounted in the future. Weight for weight 
it bas four times the energy of ordinary black gun- 
powder—uand is smokeless. 

There has always been a fascination about marksman- 
ship, and most persons read with interest anything 
bearing upon the subject. We may be quite sure that 
the remarkable shooting at Bisley will be coumented 
upon by every leading newspaper in the civilised world. 

ations who are prone to underrate the resources and 

rowess of Britain, and to speak of her as worn out and 
hind the times, will now be inclined to alter their 
tone. 

The Boers, who pride themselves on their fine marks- 
manship, in which matter, by-the-way, they have been 
much overrated, and taken at their own valuution, will 
open their eyes when they read of the marvellous scor- 
ing at Bisley—and will, perhaps, be induced to ask 
themselves how th wont like to face a company of 
such marksmen in the open. 

It is obvious that if our soldiers come at all near 
the average of those who compete at Bisley, they 
must resent an army which will be even more 
dif6cult to conquer than that which Wellington led 
to victory in the days of smooth-hore, muzzie-loading 
guns, 
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PEOPLE OF IMPORTANCE. 


THE Beaufort estates in Monmouthshire comprise 
26,000 acres. The famous Tintern Abbey und eight 
custles stand on the estute. The property really 
belongs to the Marquis of Worcester, to whom it was 
transferred by his father, the Duke of Beaufort, a year 


or two ago. The rent roll is estimated at £30,000 a 
year. 


Mr. Grant ALLEN can boast of havin English, 
Scottish, lish and French blood in his ache, He was 
born in Kingston, Canada, fifty yours ago, and one of 
his appointments, after a distinguished University 
career at Oxford, was that of principal of the then 


newly-established Government College, panish 
Town, Jamaica. - 


Tue Sultan of Turkey is an amusement-loving man 
and takes especial delight in conjurors’ tricks. If a 
troupe passes through Constantinople, the leader is 
certain to receive an invitation to give a performance. 
The entertainment takes place in a magnificent room of 
the palace, and the artistes receive a sum of money and 
valuable presenta, 


THE idea that Prince Bismarck hates the British and 
everything connected with Great Britain is erroneous. 
Whatever he may think of the foreign policy of this 
country, and despite the many offensive epithets ard 
remarks hurled at him by our writers and speakers, ha 
retains an almost extravagant appreciation of Great 
Britain and her people. 

_THE Emperor of Austria will probably be known in 
history as “Francis Joseph the Unlucky.” Alike in 
Private and public life, disappointments, blighted 
ambitions, ho deferred, and tragical misfortunes, 
seem to have dogged his footsteps, and it is no wonder 
that the shadow of all these troubles bas stamped itself 
cept upon his character, and that he usually wears @ 
look of hopeless gloom. 


THE Marquis Ginori would probably not be known 
outside Italy, despite his great wealth, were he not the 
owner of the island of Monte Christo, made famous by 
Dumas’ celebrated story. It takes about two hours to 
circumnavigate the island, which is almost inaccessible 
by reason of the granite cliffs that surround it—2,0U0ft. 
bigh in some ange It is uninhabited save by a few 
fisher folk, who live at the base of the cliff. 

In order to divert his mind temporarily from Colonial 
difficulties, Mr. Chamberlain has written a play, the 
plot of which is laid in the political world, and which 
will be acted on drivae stages before strictly limited 
audiences. Mr. Clamberlain was, in his younzer days a 
very clever amateur actor, and before he entered the 
House of Commons made a very fair beginning as a 

baperiant in a drama which he entitled “ Who's 
0. 

PRINCE FERDINAND OF BuicaRriA has been an 
ardent naturalist in his time, and during his travels in 
Morocco and Brazil he accumulated one of the finest 
collections in the world. He is one of the few men who 
can keep his “den” tidy and home-like, despite the fact 
that he has innumerable papers books, and curios in it. 
He is very affuble to travellers who pass through his 
principality, and likes to show his rare natural history 
specimens. 

Mr. J. F. Xavier O'Brien, the anti-Parnellite, 
claims the distinction of being the last man in these 
realms to have been sentenced to be hanged, drawn and 
quartered. That was in 1867, when he was taken while 
leading an armed charge on barracks. The authorities, 
however, spared his anutomy and sent him to penal 
servitude. The judge who sentenced him praised him 
for bravely rescuing some women and children from the 
burning barracks. 


Prince Henry or Prussta, brother of the German 
eee ia the cleverer and more brilliant of the two 
brothers. He is a hard-working prince; he has plunged 
deeply into the mysteries of government and statesman. 
ship, and it is said that he has studied a profession, so 
that, if the profession of prince should fail, ho could 
eurn_a living. His brother, who secretly recognises 
the Prince's superiority, has treated him very liberally 
in the way of money. 

THERE are two Dukes of Braganza; one is the ten- 
year-old heir to the Portugese thrune and the otker is 
the middle-aged Pretender, son of the ex-King Miguel. 
The little Duke is a pretty boy, very bright and clever ; 
he is being brought up ander the care of his mother, ona 
of the most accomplished queens of Europe. He and 
the little King of Spain are very good friends, and on 
the occasion of their last meeting, Alfomeo solemnly 
conferred on his playmate the Order of the Golden 
Fleece. 

Tas Lord Chief Justice was fond of boxing in his 
ounger days, and even up to five or six years ago he 
iked to bave-a friendly bout with his sons. He used 
to tell a story how a porter tried to stop him getting 
into a train in motion. To lose it meant a long walk in 
the darkness and rain. Finding the obdurate, 
he made use of his knowledge of the “art,” and swung 
himeelf into a carriage just as the train was sebizsing 
into a tunnel. At the next station there was a crow 
of officials and policemen waiting for him und he had 
to agree to “square” the damaged porter. 


What, off for your holidays? Take PICK-ME-UP with you, and you won't sink. 
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HOW DRUNKEN SWELLS WHY NOT A ST. GEORGE’S DAY? 


ARE ROBBED. ene 
Irisa guriows er} that alae bart in England almost 
“For some years the practice of robbing people in t ignore April 4 the day of our patron saint 
the streets senroing ands in a state of intoxication St. George's Day is the chief national holiday in many 
been considered one of the special branches of thievedom, of our provinces. In Canada, Australia, and the Cape, 
and many of the most daring rogues in London devote there are at rejoivings on this day, and many 
the whole of their energies to this class of work.” Thus festivities take place. 
confided a Scotlind Yard officer in P.W. recently. _ Surely this should help to show us how closely allied 
“J can assure you that in the small hours of the in sympathy and sentiment the mother country and the 
morning in SeleNbowbdatis such as Leicester Square, colonists are, afterall,and how much that Imperial Feder- 
Piccadilly, or Regent Street, there are positively scores ation so long talked of would be hailed with delight by 
of men who lurk about on the look-out solely for intoxi- everybody concerned. ; ; 
cated people, and notwithstanding all the efforts of the Canada keeps two great national holidays, May 24th, 
lain clothes policemen who do duty in these neigh- being our Queen's Birthday, and July Ist, known as 
fourhoods, cases of this sort of highway robbery are of Dominion Day. | Fireworks play & not unimportant 
nightly ovcurrence. part in all the rejoicings of the Canadians, and dinners 
® The time for these men is just after the cafés, are also a great feature amongst the bigher classes, 
restaurants, and drinking -aloons have closed their doors. The lower classes have feasting and jollity in full swing 
A large number of men and sometimes even women 2% on these two days, the latter one being kept in com- 
then to be seen making ticir way as best they can wit memoration of the various colonies being united under 
unsteady gait and nerves—the result of indulging too the title of “ Dominion of Canada. é 
freely in liquor. The great French holiday is that of the day which 
“TY need acarcely say that most persons whilst in this celebrates the taking of the Bastille, in 1791. viz, 
stateareextraod-narily congenialand affableto anyone— Jul Lith. Then all good and democratic Parisians let 
be he sweepor duke, with whom they may comein contact. their jubilant and effervescent spirits run riot. 
These are the individuals for which the thieves are on The Spaniard feels that his “day off” is on the feast 
the look-out, and this is how they work: of Corpus Christi, which comes on the Thursday after 
“ One of them, catching sight of a swell rolling about Trinity Sunday. The Spanish people are, and always 
takes care to place himself in euch a position that the have been, a strange mixture of religion and barburity, 
drunkard may fall up against him. This device may per- of pleasure and gloominess. A morning attendance at 
haps bring forth angry words from the intended victim's 
mouth, in which case the rogue wonld langh outrageously, 


Ir SEEMS AS IF THE GAME WERE 
REALLY NOT WORTH THE CANDLE. 


—— 


Nine out of every ten people who consider systematio 
crime solely from a moral standpoint have a go 
belief that it pays in a strictly commercial sense; but 
according to an official authority with whom P.W. 
recently discussed the cold question asto what theaverage 
criminal can really earn by bis perverted methods, there 
could not be a wilder misapprehension. 

As might be supposed, there are no hard-and-fast 
statistics to be had on the point, but it ia a fact well- 
known to the police that only one professional criminal 
in a hundred ever succeeds in making enough money 
by his roguery toretire and settle down ae a respectable 
member of society. The wonder is. that the more 
intelligent of criminals do not recognise that fact for 
themselves. 

Take burglary, the most common of crimes, as an 
instance. It haa been recently calculated that there are 
always from six to seven thousand persons imdustriously 
engaged in working that branch of the profession in 
this cccatry alone; and at least 30 per cent. of these 


mass serves for the religions part of the day, and later 
are caught and convicted at the first or second 


the Spaniard is free to devote his time to the delights 


hi he back, and shake his hand heartily. offence. of the bull fight. . 
eS es ouealiat pe the party vy momvaviathyy ‘As to the remainder, the late Montagu Williams (who The eiof Russian national holiday is Easter. Sunday 


was supposed to know more concerning crim mals than 
any man living) asserted that no more than 5 per cent. 
ever amass sufficient wealth to place them pain | out 
of the reach of temptation ; and even in the case 0 this 
5 per cent., the wealth so obtained proves of small 
benefit as a rule. The reason is obvious; systematic 
crime, once adopted as a profession, possesses & morbid 
fascination too strong for the majority to withstand for 
long at a time. In this sense, “ once a thief, always a 
thief,” is a fairly correct saying, and it is et found 
that a thoronghpaced housebreaker volunt ily turns 
his back upon tLe business altogether. 

Then, again, the most successful criminal in this 
direction always bas the difficulty of disposing of 
thieved goods to advantage; his ultimate profits are 
ridiculously out of proportion to the risks run. 

Ordinary thieves’ receivers, it is well known, seldom 
part with more than a fourth of the actual value of 
such goods, simply because she ‘take such hazards 
themselves, and because they are in a ition to make 
their own terms, so that it simply works out as follows : 
The boar who appropriates valnables to the tune of, 
say, £200, geta an ultimate net profit of something like 
£50—surely a poor result if one takes into consitera- 
tin ns scheming and danger that has been in- 
volved. 

Precisely the same odds obtain with regard to forgery, 
embezzlement, and other crimes on a big acale. 
course, the most desperate bids for fortune are made in 
this direction, and pivanionally praril “hauls” are snc- 
cessfully accomplished; bat here again it ie only the 
exceptionally clever criminal who can do that twice 
witbout detection nowadays. The plums in this branch 
of the profession may be exceptional, but so are the 

nalties that follow the almost inevitable convic- 


and in a few moments you may perceive the pickpocket 
and his victim leaning on one anotber in an affectionate 
embrace. It is then, of course, that the pickpocket 
extracts hie watch from bis pocket, scarf pin, or any 
other valuables which may be handy. 

“Tn gome instances the bumping up against the man 
does not decrease his satisfaction. but makes him even 
more jovial than before. The pickpocket is always glad 
to obtain things of value honestly if he can, and in this 
latter case he invariably does s0. He laughs out- 

usly at every word of the drunkard’s, and when- 
ever the latter starts Singing a chorus, joins in with 
him lustily. Growing more riendly he asks the time, 
and then going farther, candidly asks for the watch as 
a ‘memento of their pleasant nieeting,’ a request which 
is seldom refused.” 


fo 


Should a Husband Open His 
Wife’s Letters? 


Jungs: “Has a husband the right to open a wife's 
letters ?” 

Blinks (a lawyer): “ Certainly, sir, certainly; open 
all you please.” 

«Well, here is a letter my wife bas written to your 
wife, and handed me to deliver. I feel pretty suro 
there’s something unpleasant in it about me. I wish 
you’d open it, and if there is just burn it up.” 

“ Humph! Does my wife know your wife is going to 
write to her? " 


and Monday in that week are great days there. Sunday 
is the day p eyeer by the national Church for the 
rejoicing of peasant, and Monday he appoe for 
himself. What with feasting, eleighing, and drinking 
he makes a very pore attempt to keep up with the rest 
of the world in National Holidays. 

The United States’ citizen has a “ real good time” on 
the 4th of July, which he calls Independence Day. It 
was on that day that the Declaration of b's In}-pendence 
of Great Britain was signed in 1778, coi he dvesn’t 
forget to let you know a about it. There is a heavy 
demand for eweets and fireworks to keep green the 
memory of that historic event, whilst a ¢ feed, which 
never comes wrong to the average American, is also 
much in vogue. 

The lth of November, called Thanksgiving Day, is 
another great feast of the U.S. people, who are then 
supposed to give thanks for the good est, though as 
the day is alwaye well ke not always at church 
—vwhether the harvest good or bad, the title is 
perhaps a little out of date. 


A New Use for Old Boots. 


jewellery. Ata certain bail, noticing that a friend of 
ers waa admiring her diamonds, she asked : _ 
“T see that you are sdmi this brooch?” pointing 
to the rich jewel which ad her throat. : 
“Yes,” he replied, “I certainly do admire it, and still 
more fhe wearer.” 


es. 
“ And if my wife doesn't get this letter she'll find it “But don't you think,” said she, “that I am an 


oat, won't she?” x adventurous to travel, unattended as I am, with 

Of course. : . ae beds go much Jewallery about my person?” 

«On second thoughts, I believe there is a new law As to the more petty forms of criminality, such a8} The gentleman assented, and ek wiiled: 

bl = ‘a I chin aman ‘ek, i to aene alg Phe ket-pick a on of & hag it is obvious a! he has “TT tell you how I manage it. When I go to bed 
ife’s 3. co’ " e the risk, sir; in ere is NO on tC) . : * ‘4 

couldn't.” in a literal business sense. E in : a ‘ 6 the at night I put my dear old dead husband’s boots outside 


nt penne 


ere, 
risks run, the proceeds are absurdly gnificant. To 
wit: a man may receive six months’ durance vile for 
thieving a purse containing few coppers; while for 
musky props ine one fowl worth two shilli another 
may be fined to the tune of five pounds, with “three 
months " as an alternative. 

With respect to the blackest of all crimes, of course 
murder for the mere sake of gain is comparatively un- 
common in these days. It is the least remunerative of 
all, because the risks involved are so stupendous, with 
eo high a vulue set upon the human life, and a detective 
force daily increasing in strength and acuteness, the 
moet depraved of criminals probably hesitate to face 
such a penalty as death iteelf. In any case, it is next 
to imposeible that wealth accumulated by such a means 
could ever prove a source of enjoyment to its 

sess0r. 

Then, to sum up, systematic criminals asa class are 
notoriously short-lived. The bulk of those who adopt 
crime as 8 profession come to a more or less premature 
public end at the hands of justice; while those who 
contrive to keep out of the toile must necessarily feel 
the physical effecte of the prolonged nervous strain, fear 
and uncertainty. Most criminals by vocation, too, must 
live as social outcasts in a sense, because the very nature 
of their business leads them to avoid that portion of the 
community which recogniees law and order. 

In abort, review any branch of crimmality that one 
may, One must come to the conclusion that white the 
pence entails far graver riske than any other, it is 

most precarious and the least remunerattve in every 
sense. 


“y ber door, and they afford me protection against 
bery and intrusion.” 


a 


Manacine Eprror: “If I could only find a new 
headline for the birth column.” 

City Editor: “ Why not try ‘New Music ?’” 

Nor a Farture.—Social Philosopher: “Is marmage 
a failure?” 

Furniture Man: “Great Scott,no! I made £1,000 
last year on perambulators alone.” 

een ee 


TeaceEe “ James, what is the shortest day of the 
year P” 

James (from experience): “The day your futher 
promises to give you a beating ‘afore you g° to bed. 


In tHE NEAR FutrurE.—“ Mamma, really, it wasn't 
me ate up all that cake—it was Bobby.” 

“ Well, Dick, bring the cathodal kodak and I'll see at 
once which one of you is guilty.” 

a Se 

Jones (very cross): “ Throw that thing away, do.” 

Brown (very happy): “ Look here! I on’t often give 
sixpence for a cigar, but when I do——” 

ones: “ You get fourpence change!” 


— f= 
Mrs. Newep: “Is your husband a domesticated 


man 
Mrs. Henpeck : “ He’s the only domestic we keep. I 
have taught him to cook and wash diehes to a nicety.” 


—eee Ge 


“You don't object to o contributor dropping into 


poetry once in a while, I presume ? ” said the caller wi 
an affable smile. = 


“Certainly not, sir. Sit down,” replied the editor, 

pushing the waste-paper basket towards him. 
eet fe 

“Qrve an example of a natural inference,” the college 
professor said. 

“ Well, sir,” replied the student, “if you should meet 
a carriage some Sunday afternoon with a young man on 
the front eeat, and another young man and a pretty 
Gn aoe cer another pretty gi would be that 

were going after another pretty girL” 


Morvan Frrenp: “It is really shocking, dear, the 
way in which you and your husband quarrel and carry 
on. I wonder you don’t separate from him.” | 

Injured Wife: “ What! go away and leave him alons 
to do just as he likes P Not il” 


—ee i 


one Krppiet: “ Why, children, what's all this noise 
a ut ” 

Little Jamie: “ We've had d'pa and Uncle Henry 
looked in the cupboard for an hour, ar’ when they get® 
little angrier I'm going to pisy ‘going into the lions 


The Special Seaside Number of HOME NOTES will be published to-day. It is dated August 6th. Don't miss ft. 
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nen teap tastes teap eae? Ua? TUBPOAPMAB!AAD SABI OAS POA PLES NULL LADO 
Gondemned by 
Cireumstance. 


By Levin Carnac, 


Se enetreab tastes, 
ore L a 

“ find the prisoner ‘ guilty.’’ 

Tee tatetel words, spoken in a somewhat husky and 
unsteady voice by the foreman of the , sounded 
with queer distinctness on the d ; less silence 
of the erowded old court of the Old Bailey. Instantly 
every eye, rofessiunal and lay, was turned u the 
prisoner, ho stood with his hands on the front 


big, hght- brown painted dock facing the judgment 
oh He 7 a fine, manly young fellow of about 
ntly the last man 


twenty-eight, a gentleman, and ap 
ote eld think of accusing of t 


been tried. 
rie yes was strong and well featured, and, although 


crime for which he 


an added shadewg paleness swept over it as that terrible 
although word was epoken, there was 
nothing like fear or quailing in it. He had been sitting 


down, but he had risen as the jury came back after their 
hort absence. He even looked round over the crowded 
court, aud met the hundreds of upturned, staring eyes 
without flinching: Certainly his were not the eyes of a 
murderer any more than his face seemed that of a 
criminal, and yet, saving only a single white-faced man 
who was making his way out of the court, there was 
no one, from the judge on the bench to the merest idler 
who had come in ing for a sensation, who did not 
honestly believe that the verdict was a true and just one. 

It was the end of the great Sydenham Tunnel murder 
case, a case which had excited more genuine (as distin- 
sushed from news manufactured) interest than 
any other since the Whitechapel murders. This was 
chiefly because, in addition to social standing of the 
prisoner and the really sensational details of the case, 
there was the added interest created by the apparent 
impossibility of believing that euch a man as the uccused 
could have committed such a crime, . 

And yet now there was no doubt about it; the 
evidence had put his innocence quite beyond belief, and 
there was nothing left but for Justice to say its last few 
terrible words, and then to take the life that was forfeited 
to it. 

“Prisoner at the Bar, after a most careful trial, in 
which every particle of available evidence has been 
thoroughly examined, the jury have found you guilty 
of the awful crime of marder. There is, I fear, not the 
slightest reason to consider that verdict otherwise than 
a perfectly true and proper cne. There has been no 
single fact adduced in your favour, save, perbaps, 
the blamelessnesa of your past life, which, of course, 
cannot extennate the dreadfal deed -of which you 
stind convicted. It has been proved that you 
entered the railway carriage with two friends, that you 
were then in violent altercation with one of them who, 
like yourself, was  egivery intoxicated. But for that 
fact [have no doubt that you would not be standing 
where you do now. When your other friend, who has 
given his evidence against you with very visible and 
natural reluctance, was awakened from his doze by your 
pistol-shot, he found you partially stunned by a blow 
on the head with a stick, and your victim shot through 
the heart. When the train was aopped at Penge 
Station. the pistol was found lying beside you cn the 
seat under your hand, and it was proved to be one of a 
brace belonging to yourself, and generally kept by you 
under lock and key. It would take very, very strong 
evidence to demonstrate your innocence in the face 
of such a condamning array of circumstances and testi- 
mony asthis. Of such evidence not a jot or tittle has 
been adduced, and it is now my duty to ask you whether 
you yourself have any reasons to give why sentence of 
death should not be passed upon you,” 

The judge’s measured tones died away info the deadly 
silence, and then the prisoner pulled himself up and 
spoke for the first time since he bad uttered his firm, 
listinet plea: “ Not guilty.” He took a rapid glance 
round the court, and then looked straight across at the 
jndge, and said ina voice that had a strange ring of 
solemnity in it: 

“My lord, I know that my evidence has no legal 
value, I know also that so far as it goes the evidence 
of the other witnesses has been conclusive against me. 
I had been found guilty because, under the circum- 
stances, it was impossible that there could be any 
evidence in my favour, and I recognise now that 
guilty or innocent, it is all the same to me. 

“ Nevertheless, I wish to say with the last words I shall 
ever speak before the world that, in spite of the condi- 
tion which I admit being in that night, I know that I 
could not possibly ha.e shot Don Garcia Romero, 
hecauce I have never carried a revolver in my life, and 
most certainly had not one on me when I got into that 
carriage. Of course, I cannot expect anyone to believe 
this, but nevertheless it is true. me day, a the 
trath may become known, although I can hardly hope 
that it will; but, at any rate, it won't matter much to me 
then. Tam fully aware that you cannot do anything 
cle> but pass sentence upon me; but, at least, I can 
vecelve it and meet my fate, knowing that poor 
Romero's blood is not really on my hands.’ 


COMPLETE STO 


So saying young Lord Francis Hudson, who a few days 
before bud been one of the most popular men in London, 
bowed gravely to the judge and then raised his head to 
face the blow that was coming. When the judge spoke 
again it was in a somewhat aterner voice. Judges, 
pores naturally, dislike to hear a prisoner protesting 

is innocence when they have assured themselves he is 


guilty. 
“ What you have just said can, unhappily, only rest, 
with regard to its truth or falsehood, between yoursclf 
and the Maker you must now prepare to meet. My 
duty is only to pronounce the sentence which follows 
the verdict of the jury; and that sentence is that you 
shall be taken back to the place whence you came, and 
that there you shull be hanged by the neck until you 
are dead; and may the Lord have mercy on your soul!” 
- Then came silence again, broken a few minutes later 
by the moving of the warders’ feet in the dock and the 
dy.tread of the prisoner, as he took two or three 
strides to the top of the stairs and disappeared from 
the sight of the world for ever. Then the crowd in the 
court began to rustle and murmur, pens began to 
scratch, and then the dry voice of the Clerk of Arraigns 


calling out: “The Qucen against Clarkson and 
Trigg!” gave the signal for the curtain to rise wpon 
another of the day’s dramas. 

PART I. 


THE execution of Lord Francis Hudson took place in 
due course, although, in view of bis strangely convincing 
speech from the dock, a largely, and in part influentially 
signed petition for a temporary reprieve and re-considera- 
tion of the evidence bad been presented to the Home 
Secretary. On the following day the judge who had 
pronounced the sentence and the foreman of the jury 
received a letter identical in wording, the substance of 
which is here reproduced. 

“I write this for two reasons—first, because I am not 
only a scoundrel aud a coward, so much a coward that I 
am afraid to go on living and have come to believe that 
death cannot take me to a hell more unendurable than 
that which cath hus now become for me, and, eccond, 
because I may do some little good by convincing you 
that, however infallible human testimony may ceem, 
human judgment may still be led astray by it, and so 
unknowingly commit as t a crime, as great an 
injustice as the criminal would have done bad he Leen 


ilty. 
on Lord Francis Hudson did not murder Sejior Garcia 
Romero nor, so far as I know, did he ever harbour a 
thought against his life. This is the true story of the 
crime. 

“There was, as usual, a woman in the affair, and it is 
for her, the innocent cause of all, that three men will 
have died by the time this letter reaches yon. Uer 
name, happily, did not transpire at the trial, and I shall 
make no mention of it here, for if you wish to prove or 
disprove the truth of this story you can do so by other 
means than further disturbing the peace of one who, 
base as I am now, I once thought myself worthy to love. 
She was the daughter of a Spaniard who had married an 
Englishwoman, and she inherited the beauty of both 
races. To look on her was to love her; at least. that 
was the fate which fell to Garcia Romero, Francis 
Hudson, and myself. 

“Her father was a great mine-owncr in Spain, and 
the head of o large tinancial business in London. 
Garcia Romero was the con of his oldest friend and the 
man who had founded the fortunes of his house; and ro it 
was only in the course of Nature, that, if he could have 
chosen a lover for his daughter, he would have chosen 
him, and g0 indeed it came to be. 

“Aa for me, though I had never openly declared the 

assion which made ber for me the one possible woman 
in the world, I had contrived in a -hundred ways to wake 
it unmistakable to her that tho slightest encourage- 
ment, just a single word or even one kindly gl:nce, 
would have brought me instantly to hcr fect. But that 
encouragement never cane, and my pride forced me to 
keep my love to myself and to hope against hope for 
better fortune. And eo, as time went on, the passion 
which I thus restrained grew fiercer and fiercer and 
hered strength and desperation from its very hope- 
eae We dived near together, and moreover I had 
business relations with her father, and so, during my 
almoat daily visits, I came to learn that Garcia Romero 
was not doomed to love as pa as I did, and this 
1 bore in silent suffering till f hated Romero as a man 
can only hate another who, knowingly or mumerinily 
has robbed him of the dearest thing that Fate could 
have given him. . 

“Thus I let my hatred grow in secret and silence 
until it deepened and strengthened into a blind, un- 
reasoning frenzy, and at last I became possessed by a 
fast-rooted resolve that my rival should never live to 
enjoy what I had lost—if a man can lose that which he 
never had—even if I had to shoot him down at the altar. 

“Lord Francis was one of my closest friends and 
through mo became acquainted with Conchita, as I will 
call her, since that was not her name. As everyone 
knows, Lord Francis had not, as he thought, an enemy 
on earth except a temper which he had striven well to 
overcome, but which now and then broke out into 
ungovernable rage. He saw Conchita, admired her, and 
then loved tar, but in spite of his high pcsition she 
remained fa:thful to her first choice. Nevertheless be 
made no secret of his admiration, and I soon saw that 
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Romero with his kot-blooded Spanish jealousy would 
have needed but little provocation to quarrel openly 
with him. It was this fact which eugyested, at first 
only in a sages form, the crime for which Francis 
Hudson died this morning. 

“ The opportunity came, as all these evil opportunities 
do, unexpectedly. One day I was in the garden behind 
Lord Francis’ house in Kensington practising revolver 
shooting at bottles, a favourite amnsement uf his. He 
hid a pair of Smith-Wesson revolvers, which he 
generally kept locked in a case. We were just finishing 
our practice when we saw a fire at one of the back 
windows. The curtains were in a blaze. Weraninand 
found that a servant in lighting the gas—we were going 
to stop shooting because it was getting too dark—had 
set fire to the curtains, and in trying to extinguish them 
had set her own clothes alight und wus badly burnt. I 
ran out for a doctor at once, and when I had taken bim 
back I said good-bye and went home. 

“When I took my coat off I found that the revolver 
wag still in the pocket into which I had thrust it when 
wo ran into the house. All its chambers were loaded, 
and I remembered that I had rechurged for a last round, 
just before we saw the fire. As I Jooked at it, my resolve 
suddenly rose up before me, and with it came a plun 
for putting it into action, which was so complete in 
every detail that it might have been an inspiration from 
Satan himsclf. 

“Llive at Beckenham, as Romero did, and one day 
when all three of us were nt ( onchita’s house, I asked 
him and Lord Francis to dine with me on my 
birthday at my club in London, and go and sce a new 
ballet at the Empire after it. They accepted, for their 
rivalry had not yet reuched the stage of open enmity. 
The dinner was excellent, and I managed to persuade both 
of them to drink more than was good for them during 
the course of the evening. Lord Francis, indeed, had 
drunk so much that he did not care to go home, and I 
easily induced him to come and take a Led at my house. 

“We reached Victoria just in time to take anotber 
brandy and soda before the last train left, They were 
both rather stupid and sleepy, but this roused them up, 
and I soon saw that it moni tuke very little to mako 
them quarrelsome. As wo were walkipg up and down 
the platform looking for an empty comy-artment I mado 
a remark in a buntering tone about their rivalry for 
Conchita. The mention of ber name was like putting 
a spark to gunpowder, Lord Francis’ temper burst 
out immediately, and the next moment Romero’s was 
ablaze, too; and when the puard came to unlock the 
door of a smoking carriage for ua thoy were snarling at 
each other like a couplo of angry tigers. I passed it 
off with a shiliing to tho guard and an allusion to an 
after-dinner difference, and suid that I thought I should 
be able to take care of them, and keep the peace between 
them until we got home. 

“ When the truin started I did manage to pacify them 
so far as to convince them that they had taken too much 
and were making fools of themselves, and at list they 
stopped their quaniel and went sulkily to sleep. This 
was the opportunity for which I had longed and planned. 
If I acted promptly and without mercy I could make 
these two rivals clear each other out of my path. We 
had the carriage to ourselves and the guard had locked 
us in. I waited till the train had entered the tunnel 
just after Sydenham Hill Station. Then I took Lord 
Prancis’ pistol out my pocket, crossed the carriage ty 
where they were dozing opposite to each other, picked 
up Romero's stick—which, as you know, was w cine 
with a heavy, gold-mounted ivory knob at the end— 
struck Lord Francis a stunning blow on the temple 
with it and the next moment shot Romero through the 
heart. Then I forecd the pistol into Lord Francis’ 
hand and pulled the alarm-bell. 

“The train, which was not timed to stop before 
Beckenham, wes pulled up at Penge, and by this time 
Lord Francis hud come yartly to himself and was 
sturing about’ him and trying to ask what was the 
matter. I threw the window down and shouted for the 
guard. He came, and at once recognised me ns the 
friend of the two gentlemen who were quarrelling so 
violently at Victoria. 

“Romero waa dead and I there and then charged 
Lord Francis with having shot him. I said that I was 
dozing in anotber corner ct the carriage when I was 
awakened by hearing an oath and a blow and then a 
shot. It was plain that they had woke up and begun to 
quarrel again while I was aslecp. 

“J need not repeat what followed so fur as the course 
of so-called justice was concerned. You know only too 
well how perfectly successful that p!an of mire bus 
been; but no sooner had it succeeded than J, too, began 
to pay the penalty of the crime which I had irrevocably 
fastened on an innocent man. And yet not quite 
irrevocably. There was still time between the sentence 
and the execution for me tosay that which would release 
him and put myself in his place. 

* Day after day, as the fatal morning drew nearer and 
nearer, I suffered a hundredfold the terrors that pursue 
a hunted murderer, The moment that my crime was 
compl t, it appeared worthless to me. (ireat and all 
as had been my love for Conchita, it was swamped and 
utterly Icst in the ocean of misery aud horror into which 
I had plunged myself with my eyes open. 

“The passing of the sentence on Lord Francis hil 
drawn a sharp dividing line across my life, and over this 
line I looked back at myeelf, while I was yet a crimin::1 
only in thought; and what an awful differerce th re 


If you are fond of a good detective story read the serial by Headon Hill in the ATHLETIC RECORD. ‘Sebastian Zambra, Private Detective,” 
is a worthy successor to Sherlock Holmes 
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was between the murderer in thought and the murderer A Trying Part. 
in deed! I had b-en a man befure—barbouring the 
blackest of th ughts. it is true. but still a man te whom 
the door of repentance wits open. 

“ But now I was no fonyer 3 man. I was a monster 
=a fiend in human shap«. 80 utterly leathsome in my 
own eyes that te contemy ation of myself alnost drove 
me mad; and yet, do what 1 would, | could not bring 
mnveelf to stand up hefore my fellow-men, and deser:be 
mv unuiterable wickedness, even to anve the life of the 
inno-ent man who kad once been my friend. 

Ot course the papers devuted column after column 
to the mst hideously minute description of the 
crane ond everything connectel with it. Lord Francis 


was. aa it wee, dragged out of his ce'l, and mentally 
and phy -ieally dissected alive in full sight of the gloating 
and }lo1d-grvedy publio. 

© How he passed every hour, what he ate, or what he 
Aid not cat; what he said, and how he recived the 
ministrations of the chaplain, and his s:eady protrsta- 
tions of innocence, gradually growing weaker in ce pair 
aa the fatal moment cam nearer and nearer; every- 
thing was minutely depicted with a horrible ingenuity 
that sold the editions by dozens. 

« Ag for me, I read every word and every coluinn ow r 
and over azain, until the horrible details seemed burn -d 
into my very soul. Every nicht. when trying to sleep. 
I pictnred to myself the wr teed man who was dvomed 
to die instead of me. pacing the narrow limits of his cell 
and erying vainly for the justic: that would never be 
his. So those awful tventy days and twenty nights 
passed, and at last the eve o: te cxecntion came. 

“Acting in otedience to te prompting of some 
ghastly impulse, I took a room last night in a private 
hotel in Giltspur Street, on the «ther side of Holborn 
from Newyate, in order that I might be on the spot to 
see the black flag hoisted. I went to bed about one. 
half mad and half drank with the liquor that I had 
taken in the effort to steady my quaking nerves. 

“T dort know how lon I to-sed about sleeplessly in 
the stranve bed, but at last I fell into a stu'e that 
sor ed to he half trance and half sleep, and, as the 
outer world faded from me, all those hideous newsp:p:'T 
repor:s, with their horrible details, seemed to tak> 
material shape, and my own p rsonality seemed trans- 
fused intd them until 4 and not Lord Francis, was the 
d owed wretch who was waiting in the condemned coll 
for the coming of the executioner to pinion me ant take 
ine to the s-aifold. 

“T head bour after hour strike—four, five, six, and 
then the half-hour—and then the cell door opencd. and 
the governor and tbe chaplain entered with the warders 
to bid me prepare for my end. 


PLANTAGENET: “Where have you been for the last 
month, old ch..p?” 

Maitravers: “I’ve been travelling with the Power of 
Love thestrical company.” 

Plantapenct: “ Really! What part did you have?” 

Maltravers: “ Well, in the first act th re’s a love 
scene. ending in a prize figut, in which one of the 

rincipals is killed by a blow on the jaw. I was him. 

ext act tbere’s an elopement, ending ina d railway 
wreck, in which the noble engineer is crus ed under the 
engine. Iwas him. Next act. the marriage, followed 
by a grand stceplechase, in which the favourite falls and 
kills the jockey. I was him. Last act, reconciliation 
and grand hanging scene. I could have stood that, too, 
but the andience always wanted to ring up the curtain 
about six times for encores.” 


Tr is the general belief that crime is engend 
bad surroundings ani want, and that en eM 


Satisfied Both. see her in all her beauty in the country districts, is a 


— | 


corrective and preventive of evil in the mind of mun 
ees No doubt the general belief rests upon good founda: 

A Funny story is being told of two Frene - noblemen | tion. but there are somo notable exeeptions, and of 
and a favourite singer. these the little mountain batnlet of Artena. in Italy. is 

The Frenchmen were suitors of the lady, and both | the most extraordinary. This place is, and has een 
seemed to be equally esteemed by her. for centuries, a veritable nursery of crime. 

It appears that in France, as well as in many other | Artena is situate about forty miles as the crow flies 
countries, a lock of hair ig considered a signal pledge from Rome, and has four thousand inhabitants. In no 
of tender passion. Mdlle. B—— giories in the posse-sion other district of Italy are the inhabitants in a better 
of anburn ringlets, and would not part with one of them | position to obtain a living. Even the poorest of the 
for less than a duchy. natives of Artena own enough land in the valley be- 

Her admirers, however, happened to have hair of the | neath their mountain village to afford them all the 
same golden bue as that of their common love. Each | necessaries of life, while the better class families ure 
begged a tress of her hair in exchange for # lock of his | among the largest wheat-sellers and speculators of the 
own, to which the charming creature readily assented, | province. The spot is one where the inflnence of 
and, without touching a_ single hair of her head, | ‘Nature might be expected to make itself felt to its 
cunningly managed to cffect a change of parcels. by | fullest extent. 
which each gentleman received a curl of-his rival's Four and a half centuries it was said of the 
capillaries. Artenans that no poss ble punishment could deter them 

‘The count now wears the baron’s bair next to his | from heaping up crime upon crime, and their evil 
heart, and the baron sleeps with the count’s lock uncer ceputalio’ remains with them to this day. Murder, 
his pillow. robbery, incendiarism, and violence of every descrip- 

————— ro ome are of everyday mpeg in Bie romantic spot, 

where assassins grow wild. where air-brow -d mothers 

“A Tale of a Hat.”’ teach their children the noble art of committing crime, 
. — and where revenge is the prayer of young and old. 

Tun committee on state affairs of the State of Two percent. of the deaths are due to assassination 
Wi-consin, “U.S.A., recently reporied for indefinite | direct, not counting those who die of wounds and 

ostponement a bli which had been iutroduced into the injuries received, in fights aud assaults. That is six 
egislature forbidding women to wear high hats at the | times the percentage for all Ttaly—and it must be 
theatre. The report was in verse, as follows : remembered that that country stands high up on the 


“I heard in stony silence ; I watched my breakfast W> think it is a pity, list in respect of deaths teoai violenee +e 

b ongbt in, and turned away from it in speechless dis- atte oe nein | t ure eee ut pcg PS the eivic eateratien ae 
| AS te th ee heanlt nd one of importance at tha’ co notice of the most atrocious cases; it would I+ 
gust. In reply to the appeals of the chaplain to confess ‘Aro usked without reason uite impossible to even attempt to investigate all. 


my guilt before it was too late, I could only pour out By this Mr, Risam 


5 ial statistics inform us that crimes_against life and 


an incoherent flood of protes ations of my i:mocence, To consider his ‘* Tale of a hat.’ is crim 
an im the while L could bear the passing bell tolling ee property brought to “official notice” are fifteen tm 4 
for we. a strong living man who shou'd have had forty Ws poe - Lae aed to the population, than in any other 
years of life betore him, and y:t had not as man When wc pea ca, 
sninutes, because of the crime of another. That we will stand bs a The mayors of Artena are elected for ten years. The 
“At last the executioner came in and pinioned we, Though s e builds her hat higher 5 present mayor 16 the eleventh since 1879 ; three ol 
leaving only my legs free. 80 that I could walk the few All we ask to be .ow is the pric.. them were murdered—two of them in the street in 
yards that lay between me and the place of my death. So this is our verdict : the broad Berle heat the others were obliged to 
Tey took m> Mm the Pom et | cell out into the We believe woma.: perfect, retire from office owing to injuries inflicted upon them 
yard, the chief warder unlocked a little, grey-painted And she in our hearts is enthroned. by their fellow citizens. The present occupant of the 
tron docr in tie wall opposite, we pasced in, and the ives asia lege at tg ae 18 Lara we bd ee -_ for the i term, 
our mm ion or W very 
next mozaent Una and ogee to ea ay ft rik hat bl Ferrel ta 
The noose was-put round my neck, and then the white $ To attempt to punish by the law is a farce; even 


peers _ aye heen yeae red-handed, the ge 
5 and friends ‘of the murdered person will keep -ilent 
The Street Arab at the Antipodes. betore the jndge sl refuse to give evidene Bu’ afi 
: : : e following day you wi that. the murderer's 
Ir is an interesting fact that Sydney, the centre of | house has bends euletel, his wife silt children strapp-d 
commercial activity in Australasia, and the base of | to the beds, petroleum poured over the floors. and the 
Britain's naval power in, Eoathertitatious inthe | botpetentore of tbl And, you will also bear that ‘(i 
world to si ‘the reclam stion and toning ak hs gaa of this barbaric deed are unknown. € 
neg’ street arab, at thirty years ago the |” ‘The last attempt on the life of King Humbert wi) 
Government decided to make use of the ship | made by a man from Artena; just previously a royitl 


Vernon aa a. floating school for those lads who hav A been i 
a tendency to run wild in the streets, and for a lang aula baa acest fe Eo Sitios 


period that old, vessel was the head ag of an —_———— 
a met cai se carried Ot oornaval ies. 

ecently, the Vernon gave to the large shi Sux: “I undera‘and that matter weighing one pourd 
Sobraon, another later vessel which is fitted up ae on the moon’s surface, if transferred br the earth, Ait 


cap was drawn over iy cyes. I heard the chaplain 

pronounce the fatal words, which are the signal for 

drawing the bolt: Then I was suddenly plunged, as 

it were, into bottomless spice, that was filled with 

a thick rain of blood, every drop of which seemed to 

fall directly on my bare brain, and burst into millions 

of tiny eparks as it did co. I made one fierce struzg’e 

for life, and woke on the. floor of my bedroom with a 

corner of the sheet twisted tightly round my neck, and 
the pase:ng-bell of the prison booming in my ears. 

«Somehow I dressed and got out in the street, and 

a there was the great gaping crowd staring up at the 

black flag. Icame home with a new resolve growing 

strong within me—to write this letter and then to go 

and meet my victim at the bar of a Justice more 

infallible than yours. 
“This is my story as far as I can write it. The end 


: ; ing to modern ideas, and is thoroughly up to date in igh six 
will be written by other hands.” every way. 2 ok yas anage there. 
e e e e e There ‘are now about 300 boys on the Sobraon, and dear? - —— ‘ aa 


they are drilled daily in true man-o'-war style. A per- 


[ii 
fect system of discipline prevails. Boat practice, —ooooooeeueeeeeee 


eines opel ys ne hours of recreation is the ° 1 
y routine, and the boys are exceedingly well treated. 
On the island adjoining the ship a bathing honse, gym- & I O for a Pipe - 
nas'um, and hospital have been erected, and a g 
green eward serves for a cricket and general recreation \ 
ground. é Tux offer which we made to inventors of £10 for ti? 

The ship contains an excellent library for the use of best pipe, which would fulfil all the claims made for 1 
the lads, and a magnificent deck running almost the and which at the same time would be sold at suct ® a 
whole length of the ship without obstruction is utilised as to put it within reach of sie’ gee has met with mur 
as a picture gallery and museum for the numerous approval. A large number of gentlemen wish ot " 
curios which have been collected for the boys’ amuse- extension of time to enable thom % complete te ston las 
ment and instruction. podeg og Py nee be opt, open eth eh 

a5 ae 3 models mu: L Se 
mato ho na be sare oan ine on ened | rats nda wil sine 
reputable character, and this part of the (day Taree ee oa ea h aig ies wk Hold himself : ( 
has proved almost as successf as that on board shi; i aa 
P ship. responsible for loss or damage. 


The next morning the first edition of the even'ng 
papers contxined the following paragraph : 

“A shocking discovery wag made at an early hour 
this morning by two linesmen working through 
Sydenham Tunnel. The body of a well-dressed man, 
shockingly mutilated, was found partly in the six-foot 
wy and partly between the metals of the down line. 
What adds an extraordinary interest, and possibly a 
mystery, to the tragic occurrence is the fact that the 
remains have been identified as those of Mr. Julius 
Harman, who, it will be remembered. was the principal 
witness in the murder trial, about which all the wor'd 
was talking three weeks ago. By a curious coincidence, 
it would appear that Mr. Harman met by his death 
within twelve hours of the execution of the murderer 
wholn his evidence was mainly instrumental in sending 
to the scaffold.” 


This week's SUNDAY READER has an article entitled, “Strangely Mated Complies,” with some statistics about December ~ 


and May marriages. Buy it. Re 


WEEK ENDING 
Ava. 6, 1898.” 


DODaHY) oF [eeyh- 
SLIDE AUG) 


Boaus FIREMEN AND PEOPLE 
WHO 
STEAL youR WASHING. 


“Ty spite of the fact that the County Council is 
constantly sending out notices to the effect that no 
members of the Fire Brigade are allowed to canvass for 
subscriptions, under any circumstances whatever, house- 
holders are still robbed every day of the year by men 
who go from house to house asking for subscriptions 
for this and that pretended Fire Brigade charity,” said 
1 police-inspector to P.W. ~ 

“The way the ivan 4 is worked is like this: A man 
gets himself up to look as much as possible like a fire- 
man, procures 8 book—a penny note-book, generally— 
and writes on the head of the first page the name of the 
hogus charity for which he pretends to be collecting; 
then he writes down the names of three or four well- 
known persone, with some unknown names, and what 
they are each supposed to huve contributed to the fund. 
Then he starts to work calling at houses soliciting 
subscriptions, of course, keeping his weather-eye open 
for the police. 

“ A fire at which onc of the brigade has lost his life 
is pretty nearly sure to bring one or more of these 
thieves into the neighbourhood. and in such cases, an 
account of the fire, cut from a local paper is generally 
stuck on the first page of the subscription list Sook. 

“I have kmown cases where these thieves have 


“collected eighteen and twenty pounds in onc day's work, 


which shows whether the job pays, and if the public is 
easily taken in. 

“Much more novel, though hardly more successful, 
except that the thief is less often caught, than the ‘ fire- 
plant,’ is the life insurance dodge. As you are probably 
aware, a la number of servants insure themselves 
against death, injury, and ill-health, and it is upon 
these le that the insurance dodge is worked. 

“ The man who works the game, which I may tell you 


is a very paying one, round house-to-house offering 
a most promising policy in a life insurance company, 
that has no existence except in the gaudy hand-bills and 


prospectus he always carries. He points out, to who- 
ever will listen to him, the pericaaseen of anythin 
occurring to them to incapacitate them from work, an 
says the company he represente has been especially pro- 
moted for assisting the working classes. Benoa on to 
say that for twenty-five or thirty shillings a year a 
person can insure hie/or her tife for a hundred pounds, 
and insure having a pound or thirty shillings a weck in 
the case of illness incapacitating them from duty. 

_ ‘Such terme were never offered by any other company 
in the world, of course, and a premium of five or ten 
shillings down, and quarterly payment of five shillings 
will clinch tho matter. If the person pays the money, 
as they very frequently do, the man bows, disappears, 
and is not seen again, and inquiries only prove that the 
i agg company has no existence outside the pale of 

ction. 

“ Another house-visiting thief householders should be 
warned against, is the man who calls on Monday for the 
washing and never appears again. This fraud has been 
worked more or less successfully of late by a man and a 
woman in a covered cart, such as are frequently used by 
laundry people. Up tothe present, we have failed to 
lay hands upon this couple, bat we may do 60 yet. 

“There are, I believe, others at the same game but 
the plan of this man and woman is the cleverest of all. 
By watching, they found out the houses where tho 
washing was done by a certain laundry at Acton, and 
they had the name of this painted on the canvas cover 
of the cart, Then they went round rather earlier than 
the proper collecting cart should have done and took all 
the bundles and baskets of washing they could cram 


into the cart with which, I need not say, they went off: 


never to be seen again. 

“What they cleared I cannot make sure of; but it 
must have been something considerable, for they always 
took rounds which promised to put valuable linen into 
their hands, and in very many cases they took money 
that was offered as payment for the bills which had 
been left by the authorised collector with the clean 
washing the previous Friday or Saturday, and they had 
the coolness to sign receipts. . 

They worked the rounds of a good many laundrics 
in this way. At one or two houses they called after the 
roper collector had been round, but excused themselves 
y saying that the other collector had told them to call, 
as he should not have time. 

Then there is the man who goes from honse to house 
representing himself to be the meter inspector of the 
gas company, only to take anytbing he can lay hands 
Upon the moment the servants turn their backs, but he 
E Yell-known and not common: but there is one house- 
. 1ouse thief who is worthy of exposure, and that is 
: © man who calls round to inspect the water fittings 
a report any defect to the company, and pretends to 

‘scover a serious wrong somewhere. 
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“The way the man works is like this: He calle 
at houses and saye he has deen sent by the water 
company toexamine the pipes, taps and tanks and under 
the watchful eye of one of the servants he goes over 
the house, and during his examination pretends to 
aires defect which would be an expensive job to 
rectify. 
te hes he will ask to ace the mistress of the house, 
whom he will inform of the defect and that she must 
repair it forthwith. By careful and skilful chatting he 
would then let ber know that he is not compelled to 
report the defect, and that if she cares to make it worth 
his while he will not do so, and in this way she will save 
the expense of the repairs. 

“ Although our inquiries have shown us that the man 
defrauded o large number of householders and we have 
had their confessions, we cannot get anyone willing to 

rosecute, so our hands are tied and the man ie still at 
large. From whut I know, he must have cleared some 
thirty or forty fone in the West-end alone. 

This fraud been very successful, because, as you 
will see, the thiof has made his victims compromise 
themselves, and they are therefore loth to take steps to 
prosecute him. We should probably have heard 
nothing about the fraud if it had not been for the 
husband of a lady one man defrauded, who set us 
investigating.” 

_—— 3 


The Collar Clock. 


Frew men who have attained to the dignity of a stand- 
up collar have failed to notice a remarkable property 
residing in this important factor of the masculine 
raiment. 

By some subtle power which defies the closest 
analysis, such a collar is enabled to endow even the 
quietest of cravats with the most astounding power of 
locomotion. 

A cravat which, left to itself on the top of some 
chest of drawers, for example, would not move an inch 
in a century, instantly becomes peripatetic when placed 
in vontuct with one of these s mple linen bands, and 
travels slowly, but surely, »bout under the wearer's left 
ear, from which stage of its progress it is usually 
dragged back to its starting-point with more or less 
incidental strong language. 

For centuries this peculiarity of the human cravat 
has been unpleasantly apparent to mankind, and yet 
the idea of turning it to some useful account has never 
until recently occurred to anybody. 

Mr. Newton discovered the law of gravitation, but he 
was singularly blind to what must have been going on 
under his very nose, if he wore, as he no doubt did, a 
stand-up collar. 

Very lately, however, it has been ascertained that 
shia, mnoremenh of rotation may be utilised as a natural 
clock. 

It is only necessary to mark off the collar in hours 
and minutes, and to wear some sort of pointer in the 
place of a scaif-pin, and the thing is done. 

The collar clock once set at the aay hour, the 
natural rotation of the cravat will do the rest. 

The advan of this kind of clock are easil 
apparent, but there are a few objections to be weed 
against it. 

In the first place, it is obvious that the progress of the 
cravat round the neck must be wholly unhindered, and 
that consequently, no user of the collar clock can wear 
coat or vest. 

This state of things, however grateful in the heat of 
summer, would be found to have its disadvantages during 
the colder months of.the year, und would undoubtedly 
impair the value of the invention. 

hen, even supposing people to be able to habituate 
themselves to going about in mid-winter in their shirt- 
sleeves, there are certain defects in the working of the 
collar clock which might give rise to annoyance. 

The melancholy circumstance, lamented by the late 
R. Burns, that we are unable to “see ourselves as others 
see us,” would make it necessary either to consult some 
other fellow's collar c!ock when one wanted to know the 
time of day, or else to gaze at one’s own reflection in 
| g00 mirror. But the general idea of the thing is 


“ Wuar term is applied toa man who signs another 
| man’s name on a cheque P” 
“Ten years, generally.” 


Hovsenouiver: “ Yes; I havean umbrella that needs 
' mending ; but, if I let you have it, how am I to know 
that you will bring it back P” 
Umbrella Mender: “ Haf no fear. I always sharge 
more for mending dan I could sell zee umbrella for.” 


——t-__ 


| “Ou,” she suddenly explained, “I wish I were a 
man.” 
“ What would you do?” he asked. 

| “Tl not say what I would do, but there is one thing I 
will confess that I wouldn’t do.” 

“ And that is—” 

“T wouldn't sit as if I hal handeuffs on when I 
! happened to be alone with a girl.” 


DOES STOCKING 


AKE HEN, } 


ey 


A Wouwan’s View or Woman’s GReEateEsT For. 

Peruaps it is because I am a woman—and a woman 
who doesn’t indulgein theso-called“ fragrant weed”—that 
I cannot see the benefit that a man derives from smoking, 
All kinds of advantages are supposed to be cMainsbic 
from it, but the arguments advanced in support of 
various contentions are very poor. 

My husband asserts that it makes men sociable. 
Does it? My opinion, based upon my own experienca 
and that of my married friends, is that it most certainly 
does not make a man sociable to his wife. 

My husband is uway all day; [ have nobody to talk ta 
during the greater part of the week—unless i. gossip” 
with the a ener the children when they 
come home from school. When my partner comes 
home in the evening, and I might reasonably expect a 
little soviability, he sits down in an easy chair, fills a 
pipe with a huge bowl, and proceeds to puff out clouds 
of smoke which effectually put an end to all 
“sociability.” 

If I happen to cough because the room is full of 
smoke, he growls out something about “just like a 
woman; must kick up a fuss because there is a little 
smoke.” And then he sometimes puts on his hat and 
goes for a walk or to the club, “ where a fellow can do 
as he likes.” 

Or it may be that when he sits down toenjoy his pipe— 
he does not stop to consider whether I enjoy his pipe— 
he hasr't any tobacco, and he must go and get some. 
More sociability! Or the thing won't draw, and he 
begins to clean it regardless of the carpet. 

And smoking does not make men sociable even among 
themeelves. ey think it does, ps, because they 
are accustomed to smoke, and when they get a non- 
smoker in their circle, they don’t understand it. But 
women ure not unsociable, nor can you say that men are 
when they are in a place where they must not indulge in 
the habit. 

T have called it a habit ; it is nothing else. And that 
habit is one of the greatest foes to married women. My 
husband says that it soothes him; it steadies his nerves 
when he is worried. That is not trae. Men are con- 
stantly smoking—are their nerves alwaye upset? If so, 
they require medical attention, for the very fact that 
they are continually smoking proves that it is no 
remedy. : 

I mEaiie what my husband would say if he saw me 
perpetually with a sugar etick oran acid drop in m 
mouth “to soothe my nerves”? Yet, considering 
the petty worries of a wife—harder to bear by their very 
pettiness than a husband's business troubles—a wife's 
nerves suffer to a greater extent and are more in need 
of soothing than her partner's; and it cannot be eaid 
that such a “cure” is more infantile and prejudicial 
than smoking. . 

I am at times gravely informed that it assiste in the 
unravelling of business problems and the evolution of 
original ideas. Those two processes—and any others 
which smoking is said to help—cun be ‘ormed just 
as well by the contraction of a habit ef looking at the 
moving clouds, or walking up and down, or gazing at a 
blank wall—or by doing anything upon which you like 
to fix your mind. Some of our greatest men have been 
non-smokers; some can think or study better when 
pacing up and down the room. 

Smokers become so wedded to their habit that they 
become very selfish. A man must smoke while he is 
walking out with his wife; he may condescend to talk 
to her when his pipe does not require attention. Ifhe is 
on a front seat on an omnibue, pve no attention to 
the fact that the foul smoke which he has just ejected 
from his mouth is wafted into the faces of those bebind. 

Yes, tobacco is the worst foe a woman has; and it 
will by no means mend matters for women to adopt the 
same methods. The result, I believe, will be that each 
will become more selfish, and that domestic felicity will 
vanish. 


A Prize for Ladies who Shop. 


WE are allof us in these days specialists in some subject 
or other, and it is the endeavour of the editor of P.W. to 
get together as many valuable ti those various subiccts 
as will be likely to be of interest W his readers, 

Take Shopping, for example, in all its branches. I feel 
sure that the majority of my lady readers have, by experi- 
ence, secured one or two useful pieces of knowledyo whilo 
out shonping, and if they will impart this knowledve in as 
few words as ible, not in any case to excced fifty, Ict 
them send thei attempt in an envelope addressed to th: 
“SnHoprine Epiror,” 17 & 18 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

To the sender of the most futeresting tip, a cheque fo: 
one guinea will be awarded. Closes on Tuesday, August 2nd. 

Another guinca will bo given to the reader for the best 
tipgon Entertaining Guests. Closes Monday, August 8th, 


‘ 


When the ‘Final War” was running through P.1¥., people used to stand underneath the lamps in the streets and read the 
instalments directly the paper was out. Surely a story which will make people do that must be worth reading! 
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Little Things that You Didn’t 
Know Before. 


other places do. Occasionally the Watch Committee of 
a municipal borough may in some special case, sty. In 
case of a Royal visit, or on account of riots, axk the 
assistance of Scotland Yard for the loan of constables, 
but the Yard does not send its detectives roaming 
ab wut the country, as you would gather they did from 
novels. There is plenty of work at home to be done. 

Again, it is not always wise or politic for a borough 

olice force at any time or for_any reason to appeil to 

‘otland Yard for help, a3 such a request is tantamount 
to the admission that such local police force was weuk 
in its powers of protection, a con ession which the rate- 
payers of the borough would have something to say 
about. 

3 is interesting to know that a constable belonging 
to any particular force may not act without his own 
district, though in the case of police stations on the 
borders, say, of two counties, by the courtesy of either, 
not that a special charter is wanted, constables can and 
do act outside their own territorial limits. . 

In London there is also the “ City ” Police, over 
which the Metropolitan Force has no control, In police 
mutters—as in most things—the “ City” is a foreign 
country to the reat of the kingdom, and it has its own 
vast and aplenaialy organised police force, whose bead- 
quarters are at the Guildhall, their chief depot at 
Old Jewry, and another depot in Bridewell Place. | 

The Metropolitan Police Force has jurisdiction im 
eight counties closely huddled together, a fact which 
makes it necessary that the head of the Criminal 
Investigation Department must have magisterial powers 
covering the same area, a power which no other J.P. 
has in Great Britain. - 

County police are controlled by county authorities, 
their jurisdiction extending over territory not encroached 
upon by the ruling bodies of large towns. 

The municipal or provincial police receive their orders 
and are satiny controlled by the Watch Committee of 
the loval authority. 


‘What has r ised the 


You have often seen at most of the large railway 
stations police constables bearing the initials of the 
eompiny to which they are attached, and it is just 
possible you have run away with the idea that these men 
were mere ordinary railway officials dressed in a uniform 
like policemen in order to impress peo; le. 

It is surprising how many pe ple make the same 
mistake. Those men are regular polic2 constables. 
There is a prevailing impression that the police force is 
one great body, like tie army, and that all the various 
forecs are branches of it; but this is wrong. 

Any body of people who huve been granted a charter 
to do so may set up and maintain a polic: force; hence 
the railway c netable. Ruilway companies are em- 
powered, just as provinciil municipalities are, to have 
their own officers of the law, and such men are 
in every reapect as much regular police-constables as 
ure city or borough constables. Besides municipal and 
company police there are also the county police, and 
then, again, the Scotland Yard police. 

Even well-informe people fall into a trap when dis- 
cussing the powers of Scotland Yard. One would think 
that the Yard suppiied police and detectives to all the 
police stations in the United Kingdom; and, in this 
respect, few make a graver error than the novelist and 
the dramatist. Let complications arise during the 
course of a novel or play, and the smart detective of the 
story is sure to bail from Scotland Yard; a clean-shaven, 
keen-look:ng. slow-spoken gentleman, wh» comes by 
special express and takes afrantic del'g'it in unravelling 
the “mystery.” Of course. the local constable or 
detective was tried but found to be useless in the case, 
and from the character he receives from the novelist or 
the dramatist. the man has clearly mistaken his 
vocation; that is, from the story-teller's point of view. 
According t» these gentlem n, Sco land Yard is the 
only place where you cin get a reliable detective, which 
is a libel on the smart detective forces of Glasgow, 
Dublin, Man-hester, Liverpool, Birmingham, and other 
big provincial citics. 

Those novels «nd plays describing the superhuman 
powers of the Svotland Yard detective, aiford amuse- 
ment to the gentlemen of the C.1.D., while they draw 
looks of disdain frum the country police. Now, as a 
matter of fact. the detectives of Scotland Yard work 
only within their own territory, just as the police of 


Metropolitan police in the eyes 
of the country is the appeintment by the Home Office 
of on or two officials whose duties are confined mostly 
tothe Criminal Investigation Department, but, as has 
been pointed out, the official recognition of the Home 
Secretary's Department in these ree a ee does not 
stamp Scotland Yard as an Imperia! lice force, whose 
numbers may help to swell the po ice forces of the 

: country on demand of any local ruling body. 

The Home Office acts ‘quite in epondently of any 
other outside power, and it bas its own rensons for 
filling places of trust in the C.D. The London 
County Council govern.the Metropolitan Police Force, 
while ‘the Home Secretary directs and appoints the 
Commissioner. 

The Receiver is appointed by the Crown. In him is 
vested the property of the police force; he his the 
direction of all contracts. the buying of sites and the 
erecting of buildings. To him is remitted all moneys 

ayable to the police, and he also receives the “ fines” 
inflicted at the police courts. 
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Second Conundrum Competition 


LAST DAY FOR SENDING IN: MONDAY, AUGUST 8th. 


FIRST PRIZE: £25 in Bank Notes. 
SECOND PRIZE: Any Bicycle (multicycles excepted), fitted with Dunlop 
tyres, selected from the catalogue of the Ariel Cycle Company, Limited. 
And 10 Prizes of One Pound Each. 


Below you will find five conundrums. Write on the dotted lines under each what you 

coagiler to, be the solution. | Then out ovt this getery fayten 09 froma” to read st, 
av 

Sito en; Motday, Ati Bthe elope mar earson’s Conundrums,” to reach this 


The first prize will go to the reader who sends in the correct list, the second prize to 


the next, and so on. 
If no one sends in a completely correct list, or if two or more readers tie, the Editor will 


award the prizes to those who are most nearly correct, or otherwise, at his discretion. 


26. Why have domestic fowls no future state of existence ? 
Hrs 


NOTICE. 


eecwee . ‘ 
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27. In what colour should a secret be kept ? 


eeeee . 
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28. Why is a man who never lays a-wager as bad as a regular gambler? 


When forwarding 
your attempt may we 
ask you to take the 


cloein a few ys 


eevee 
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a9. What is the @ifference between a pneumatic tyre and a married man? 
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30. Why is a pedigree like an epitaph? ee pens Gee. 
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Intending holiday makers will be inter ested 
title “A Now Field for Cy: 
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election in 
vintage in 
years back to 1865, excepting 1892, about which nothing 
definite is known. 


owing to the pathetic and 
wounded creature's eyes. 

commit murder, so he ro'led the rocks off and awaiied 
results, which came in the shape of very prononneed 
gratitude. 
over to him, and rubbed his leg with a grvteful air. 


again 
to 
miles from where the previous acc:dent had oecurred. 
The recognition was mutual, and the joyful r:tter 
coiled about his leg, licked his band with a friveliy 
tongue and showed marked and industrious appreen i n. 
When the 
followed him. and even insisted upon getting in tre 
wa:gon and becoming a : 


ling companion the snake, which wis allowed to way 
at will. 
his dumb companion became the best of friends. and i! 
was @ common thing to see the naturalist wa k ny cut 
in the rosd with his snake gliding along beside hit. 


one night after the 
snuke downstairs in 
awakened by the crash of glass, followed by the fillin: 


WEEKLY. Tahir 
What is the Reason Why? 


Tr isa curious fact that, whenever we have a general 
England, they have an exceptionally yood 
France. At least, this has been so forall the 


The good folk of Venice have just been remarking 


upon an equally reasonable case of cause and effect. I+ 
appears that every 
Asolo, the place 
jargon, they are followed in the very next year by a big 
war. 
in 1865, and in 1869, and the wars followed as if by rule 
of three. Since then there have been no maneeuvres at 
Asolo until 

Japanese war. 


ear that there are maneurres at 


where Browning used to write his 


There were manceuvres at Asolo, in 1847, in 1851, 


1893, and in 1894 we had the China- 


eee) 


A Useful Kind of Snake. 


“J once knew a case,” remarked Mr. Fairly Truth. 


ful, “wherein a enake displayed not only an unusu: 
amount of affection, but a great deal anaes 
appears that 
histor 
tn h hat b h 

might state that he was a very humane man, ; 
frequently displayed it. iin ee 


It 
some years ago a professor of natsral 
from London was sent to the southern part of 
‘ucatan to investigate the snakes of that district. 


“One afternoon, while walking over a desert, thinking 


of little but the time he would arrive at camp, he heard 
& 
under a pile of rocks. 
gution, and 
rattlesnake, which he was on the point of dispatching 
so as to put it out of misery, as the rocks bad so fallen 
that a portion of the anakes body was badly ma: 
and torn. 


peculiar rattling sound that seemed to come from 
He at once made an investi- 
was rewarded by the discovery of a huge 


“In the matter of taking the reptile’s life he hesitited, 
ger a expre-sion in the 
t quite unnerved hin to 


The delighted and thankiul creature wriysled 
“The next day he left Yucatan for Guate:nali, aud 


was gone over five years. On his return to Yuaestan ke 


had occasion to pasa over the desert.ind scaly 
his surprise he encountered the same reptile a fev 


Professor took up his march ayain the sinh 


ular occupant. 


“ He finally got back to London, and had for a trav: 1- 


As a natural consequence the Professor 21 


“ Well—now here comes the real point of the st.ry— 

Professor had retired and left the 

the dining-room, he wis suddenly 

of a heavy body. He rose up in his bed, only to hear a 
n and a crushing of bones. 

“In a flash he bounded to his dressing-gown #1 
went to the room whence came the sounds of sirife. 
Imagine his horror on striking a licht to see his pt 
snake coiled round a man’s bleeding body, which ii hal 
lashed to a leg of the table and was hugying Violent.y. 
On the floor was a burgler’s dark lantem and a | in of 
tools, while the snake, in order to display its pre eo ue 
mind, had its tail out of the window——" 


“What for?” inquired a listener, in Treat less xe 
citement. 
“ Rattling for a policeman!” 


———————_»- fj o———_—_——— 


“ My wife can tell what time it is in the middic «ft! 
night when it is pitch dark.” 
“ How does she do it?” 
“She makes me get up and look at the clock.” 


——» 3-2 


“ A BEAVY rain levels humanity more effeetadlly tht 
anything else on earth.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Jt makes everybody look a3 if he had scen ae 
days.” 


——qW7—e—— 


He: “You say you like a manly man. Whiai te Nout 
idea of a manly man?” 

She: “ Well, for instance, one who doesn’t +l: inl 
stay and stay just because he knows the girlisn’t "ios! 
enough to throw him out.” 


——ee {oe 


Sse: “Is this your cyclometer on the mviel 
piece P” 
He: “ Yes.” . : 
She: “ Why. it only registers2! Is that all the nules 
you have ridden in six months?” 

He: “Oh, no! 1 keep that to tell the numb: of 
mstalments 1 have paid” 


in the article appearing in the ATHLE . 
clists: Switze eae RECORD next Wednesday under the 


nh | 


WEEK ENDING 
Aua. 6, 188. 


_usivie_ SUPPLEMENT ro PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


FIGHTING “YeLhOW JACK.” 


A POWERFUL STORY OF A FEVER-STRICKEN SHIP. 


— 


By NORMA LORIMER. 


the present moment yellow fever is in Cuba. 
(At is st bas in consequence, be particular 
interest.—Ed. “ P.W.”} 


“You never could take th'ngs seriously, Jack ; what's 
the use of uading me to Le your wife P ” 

“ Doris, Dor's, listen to me, dearest. If you'll have 
me, just on trial, I'll take everyth.ng seriously in future, 
honest Injun, I will.” 

Doris stroked his big, weather-beaten hands with her 
slender ones, heavily ringed und delicat: ly veined. 

“I know, dearest, but what I think is, that if ail your 
life you had tried to understand the responsibilities of 
things and not been so contented with things as they 
are, life wouldn't have been so hard for you—you 
wouldn't be doing what you are.” 

Jack laughed, a great hearty laugh. 

“ A tramp steamer isn’t so bud after all. I couldn't 
have made a quarter of what I have done in the last two 
years on & Mail Liner—I've actually saved——” 

Doris laughed too, a contagious bappy laugh. 


“You dear boy, have you really savedP You must 
be ill, Jack.” . 
Her voice saddened a little. The idea of Jack saving 


seemed almost to burt her. It wus like the first know- 
ledye of life touching a pure child. 
This was thetr last g: od-bye for another year. For 


Jack’s tramp was bound for Mexico and Havana; it was 
a Stans plying between Liverpool and South 
America. 


For some tinte the lovers stood in silence thinking of 
the dull year ahead. When Jack was away Doris's life 
was aimless and incomplete, yet the cautious deliberating 

rt of her nature forbade her giving herself to the 
Pndectne reckless sailor whose only fault was bis simple 
nature, whilst the woman in her would not let her give 
him up altoyether. 

But Jack’s I:ght-heartedness was harder to subdue 
than the singing of brdsin spring. It was something 
that beat and pulsed in bis vigorous manhood, and if the 
sea were bright and the sky were blue, Jack was just 
Jack again, carried uway by the animal joy of ining 
that was beating through him. It was absurd to thin 
that he was Captain of the ss. Taunton, and many a 
struggle he had to keep his pain with the rough and 
battered crew he had to pick up at the different ports 
the old tramp called at. 

It was Jack's breeding that saved him; his authority 
over the men depended on that alone. Not but that he 
was an excellent sa lor; no man knew his cruft better; 
but what crew made up of the vorner sweepinys of the 
world would tuke their captain seriously if allthe morning 
he had been playing with a tortoise tied on to a string, 
watching its antics as he lowered it up und down from 
the ship's side into the unsavoury water of the Bay, or 
teaching a monkey and a purrot to fight? 

Jack, it must be owned, was not like other people, and 
he never would be. 

° * * * e 


The s.s. Taunton had left Progreso and was twelve 
hoars ont to sea when word was brought to the captain 
that one of the crew was ill. Now the captain. as Jack 
had laughingly told Doris, is aleo the doctor on an 
ocean — so it behoved him to put on his best air of 
wisdom and go and inspect the case. The patient was 
& young fellow, not much over twenty, a strong lad who 
had been with the ship two voyages. 

His pale face lighted up when Jack put his head in 
at the door of his cabin and he tried to salute his 
captain respectfully. He appeared to be very ill, but 
the inevitable remedy—brandy—was the only one Jack 
felt eafe in administering. The lud had been seedy 
when he left Progreso, but not in any way to cause 
anxiety, and Jack feeling e full of 
felt that life was eafe for others. He cheered the fellow 
up and told him with all the ook of wisdom he could 
command that it was only malaria. 

“You're very kind, sir, but look at that—that’s not 
malaria, sir.” 

Jack looked where his patient's eyes directed. 

“Heavens,” he sdid to himself. ‘ Black sickness! 
That means Yellow Jack.” 

What he said aloud to the fever-burnt patient was 
happily confident: “I’ve seen that~before in cases of 

ia ; that’s nothing to worry about. Don't let your 
pecker down. I'll come again and eee you later on,” 
and as gently as a girl Jack moistened his tongue 
already beginning to ewell, and called for ice to be put 
on his head ;. fur even whilet he was speaking delirium 
bi Haga, oo The steward who had come to his 
assistance k back in horcor at the strides the fever 
had made in the boy's s , but he pulled himself 
together rahe abana 8 from the captain and 
Promised to stay with the patie: 


ing. 
mre ee eee 


e and health, |: 


On his way to his cabin | 
one of the crew, a miserable specimen of ! 


humanity who halved his time between drinking and 
praying. The man caught him by the arm, and Jack 
shook him off roughly. 

* Mind your manners, sir.” 

The man looked a trifle abashed, but still hung on. 

“Is it true there's yellow fever on board. sir? Tell 
me quick; I'm not fit to die. For pity's suke, sir, tell 
me if it’s true. I've got a wife at ‘ome, sir, und three 
little one3.” 

Jack’s boyish face was full of scorn, but he shook 
the man off more gently. 

“Tf there’s Yellow Jack on board, we've all got the 
same chance. Go back to your stoking.” 

Towards midnight the gule increased, and the tidings 
Jack got of the man’s condition gave grave grounds for 
anxiety, but.while there was life there was hope. When 
the gale abated and they were able to steum full speed 
ae ward, the full in the temperature might help the 


At three in the morning Jack went to pay him another 
visit. At first when he entered the cabin his spirits 
rose, for he thou:rht that bis patient had miraculously 
recovered, for the sailor was busily employed in packing 
his land-clothes in his bag, and hurriediy emptying his 
sea-chvst of bis few treasures. He started when he saw 
Jack, and showed the madness in his eyes. 

“ Just getting things ready to go ashore, sir.” He 
could se:rcely speak; his tongue was swollen until it 
almost filled his mouth. 

Jack saw that he was raving, and touched him gentl 
on the arm, and jokingly tried to lift him back to bed, 
but the boy began to struggle violently. 

Just at that moment a great howl of wind filled the 
cabin. There was u fearful crash and the wind avain 
dulled even the roar of the sea; heavy feet were hurry- 
ing to and fro along the deck. Juck knew that all 
hands were wanted on such a night as this, and that 
something had gone wrong, but tie dying man was hold- 
ing on to him, fighting for his life just as Jack was 
fighting the gale. The second mute came to the door 
and inquired—— 

“You here, sir? the bridge has been blown away. 
You're wanted, sir.” 

Jack beckoned to the man to take his place beside 
the boy, whose strength was almost exhausted. His 
delirium was abating nd the calm which is given before 
death was se'tlingonhim. Before the storm had abated 
he was dead, and by morning every hand on board knew 
that Yellow Jack was amongst them. 

Then the captain had toturn chaplain, and after the 
body had been prepared for burial at sea, the crew 
gathered together round the hatch toattend the funeral. 
The captain’s unusually boyish voice was diffi. ult to 
recognise, and the crew looked up in surprise. It wae 
The voice of an older man, and tl:ere was something in 
it that kept their heads bowed,and hurt their well- 
seasoned throats. 

Sailors quickly shake off depression and the next two 
davs passed as if no yrim skeleton of death was lurking 
like a stowaway in their mid it. Perhaps the captain's 
voice had lost a little of its buoyancy, and his periods of 
boyish play with his numerous live-stock were less 
ludicrously youthful, but on the morning of the third 
day after the death of the fever’s first victim the 
skeleton once more put out its hand and beckoned. 

The captain and the chief engineer were walking on 
the poop deck enjoying one of their many yarns 
together. . 

As they were chatting, without a word of warning, the 
chief cried suddenly—“ I feel bad, sir, 1 think I'll have 
a glass of grog.” ; ; 

Jack’s laugh rang over the ship—* All right, chief, 
you can have a bottle #€ you like, but don’t gammon me 
about feeling bad.” : 

The chief stopped his nautical parade and, looking 
at Jack with meaning in his voice, he said : 

“Thank you, sir, I'll take the bottle, I think I'll 
need it.” 

“ Good old chief, always ready to bend your elbow at 
someone else's expense, here’s the order,” and Jack 
turned on his heel with a good-natured clap on his com- 
panion’s back. 

° * * * 

It was just after eight bells the next day when the 
captain had to turn doctor again. He was called to the 
chief's cabin. 

“Hullo, chief, drunk it all and want some more?” 

Jack stopped suddenly and looked at his wise-headed 
friend. A ghastly chill ran through him, but he laughed 
his light boyish laugh. . 

“Never say die, old chap, I'll drive the old horse all 
she’s worth and to-morrow at midday we'll be in cooler 
water and you'll take the turn.” os 

“Tf I can hold out so long, but don’t worry, sir ; if the 
worst comes to the worst I've saved a good bit for the 
missus and the children, and my life’s insured.” . 

Jack cl: d his friend’s hand. “Good old chief, 
jaat as if I didn't know why you were such a mean old 
scoundrel. Don't 1 know that even a dull old fogey 
like you longs to make things hum when he’s ashore, 
but we'll pall: you through—buck up, old chap!" 

“T'm growing light in the head, sir ; I've been delirious 
all the morning, but if I don't come out of it, I'd like 
you to promise me to do whut you can to bury me. She 

olan’ Pe me to be ‘dumped.’ The sea’s good enough 
for me, but women have a funcy for pee other people 
to visit their folk’s graves when they die in foreign parts ; 
it’s a pity to waste the money, but she'd like it, sir.” 


Jack promised without words, for he was not yet 
skilled in the profession of mediciue, and had yet to 
learn the mastery of the voice. 

* The sea’s good enough for me, captain, but you can't 
ut flowers on the sea, sir, that’s how wouien look at it. 
he always dreaded ‘ dumping,’ sir.” 

1€ was no easy job for the captain to get hands 
willing to nurse a malignant case of Yellow Jack. One 
of the firemen, un Irishman by nationality, who had left 
his country for his country’s good, was the only one 
who volunteered, and Jack left the chief in his care; 
with his head well packed with ice. All the remedies 
ee his naked memory could command had been 

re 

When he got into the cabin he was met with the newa 
that two more men were “down.” The epidemic had 
at last burst out in tull force; reviling his own ignorance 
and inability to fig't off the fiend Death that bad taken 
ee ue of his ship—Death was the captain now not 

e—he went up on the makeshift bridge they had rigged 
out to try and get some fresh air in bis lungs, but with 
the thermometer standing at 97 degrees Jack's lungs 
did not derive much benefit. While he had been with 
the chief his orders were to steam as hard due north 
only a cool breeze could save the chief's life. 

“Come and sre, sir,” were the first mate's words as 
the captain climbed the makeshift. “A thick fog’s 
coming up, sir.” 

Jack groaned and his goul turned sick with pity for 
his old friend lying down below fighting back the hand 
of Death, fighting to live until a cool breeze sprang 


up. 

Suddenly, swooping down on them like a great body of 
rushing clouds over a mountuin-top, came the thick 
stitling fog. In another ten minutes the two men could 
not eee each other, and the order went out. “Slow 
down.” 

The captain’s men were dying—dying like flies, and 
now the help that mizht have come by passing into 
cooler temperature was cut off; he must let them die, aud 
himself too, no doubt, without the most primitive aids of 
medical science to help him. 

The fog never lifted, und the temperature, which had 
been aimost pust bearing even to those in normal! health, 
was like a vapour bath. Men gisped with their tongues 
out of their mouths, and reviled the heat. ‘The firemen 
came up on deck at intervals of five minutes’ pers, .iring, 
as if they had been dipped to the head in the sea und 
fisi.ed out again. When the chief firat heard the fog 
syren he started in his wild delirium and caught hold of 
the edge of his bunk; he listened alert:y with his wild 
eyes sturing into vacancy. His swollen tonguo would 
not lt him speuk, but the fireman und the captain, who 
had just come into his cahin, knew that his ear had 
caught the slower thud thud of his enyines, and the 
syren whistle had told him the reason. 

“Can you stay a bit with him, sir, I can't hold him 
down.” 

It was not the first time Jack’s giant strength had 
come in handy, and the chief, recognising his voice (the 
churm of it was wonderful) allowed himself to be quieted 
down, and more ice was put to his burning bead. 
Aguin he tried to speak, but his round, swollen tongue 
only rolled about like the helpless tongue of an imbecile. 
Jack put his ear close to the lips of tis fever-stricken 
mute und listened; he moistened his tongue with ice and 
water, and tried ugain to catch the words. 

“ She could have done it but for the fog, sir, but don’t 
dump me, for the sake of the missus.” 

Jack held on to him tightly, clasping him in his 
strong arms, for he felt that the end was near, and he 
must stick to his old friend, and help him how he could 
to cross the bar. 

Five bells had gone, but the fog never lessened. If 
all had gone well by this time they would bave been run- 
ning into cool weather, and the chief might still have had 
a chance. 

The syren pierced the fog again with its horrible wail; 
the rattle in the chief’s throat ended in a convulsed con- 
traction of the muscles, Then be grew still in the arms 
of the captain. The “irresponsible laddie” wus holding 
on to him as he crossed the bar. 

“ Poor old chap,” Jack said, “ you can’t take any pilot 
to tow you into that harbour, and even your skip per 
must leave you outside the bar—but you've no need to 
fear, your harbour light is burning.” 

There is a saying that yellow fever leaves the body of 
the dying to pass into the living one nearest to it. This 
came to Suck 8 mind as things do to the bravest among 
us, and he laid his dead comrade down with the thought 
that he was not so completely cut off from him as it 
might seem. 

* e * e 
Thirteen hours had Pr pos since the chief had 
died and his body was still on board. Jack was making 
for Hampton Roads, where he meant to put in to bury 
him according to his promise. 

Outside the Heads at Hampton Roads, the yellow flag— 
the signal toat disease was raging on board—was hoisted, 
and soon the pilot was withim shouting distance, a 
distance he was very anxious to keep when Jack told 
him that he had yellow fever on board. 

“Take my advice, captain, don't try to land him. 
Take the body out, right away, beyond the Heads and 
ive it to the sea. You won't geta soul to help you 
and you'll have to the coffin guareelt 
dig ‘his grave as best you can, five miles out beyond the 

city limits.” 


We want every patriotic Briten to read “The Final War” in SHORT STORIES. it will rouse bis blood and make him proud. 


There was nothing left to do but to head her out to 
sea again, and consign the chief to God’s acre under the 
deep. . aia 
“I must ‘dump’ yen — all, old chap,” Jack said, 
“there's no way ont of it.” 

There were three bodies lowered into the sea that day, 
aud once more Jack had to turn chaplain. They were 
outside the Heads, and the miserable crew were a 
listening to words linet had become so fumiliar to them 
during the last eight days. . 

The captain 0 a ati now, the boyish note had 
left his voice, and if you looked ut his bead reverently 
uncovered. you could sce that the hair was c too, 
the healthy crisp had gone out of it, and the curls were 
tonchel with grey. ; 

When tho last body was lowered and the ship bad 
gone on its way, the captain's voice broke, and a great 
sob shook him . 

“Why are those who are wanted always taken,” he 
said; “a lover and a husband in one week.” 

Then he called the steward. “I'll take a stiff glass 
of grog,” he said. 

“You, sir?” -_ 

“Yos, me, steward. It’s inside the pledge, it’s as 
medicine.” Jack had always been a strict teetotaller, 
for force of example, at sea. ‘The steward's lips could 
searcely ask the question, a sudden fear had almost 
paralysed him. . 

“ Are you ill, sir” . . 

“ Yos, steward, I’m ill, I'll go and lie down. Dont 
let the men know. I'm the sort of chap they think 
can't die, if anything happens to me every one of them 
will jack up. It’s gett cooler every hour, we'll save 
the othera, and I may pull thiough.” 

Jack went into his cabin and wrote a letter before he 
lay down. “ It’s safer to do it at once,” he said, “ for 
there's no saying how long my head will last.” The 
letter began : 


Dearest,—We've got Yellow Juck on board, five of the men 
have died of it, one of them was my chief engineer. I promised to 
hand over his belongings in person to his wife, when I got home, and 
now I’ve the fever myeclf, co 1’m afraid I ahan’t be able to carry 
out my promise. Tell her he had a decent burial, dear, ho was 
very anxious ubout that, aud that he was one of tho truest 
husbands a woman ever hal. I oy this becanse I know it. Bo 
kind to her, Doris, for my sake. I've dono what I coald for the 
men, but they hadn’t a chance, dearest. I've boon taking things 
more seriously, but 1’m a poor lot, and lately it has taxed oven 
iy light-heartedness to inspire contidenco in my mou, 80 a8 I said 
it comes in handy sometimes, for I found laughter and fun drovo 
away the “horrors’”’ as they express it. 1 huvo been very ill for 


- threo days, and it has been no easy work to the cha 
amused, with Yellow Jack up my sleeve. Good be ter, tite 

is ono thing I would like to eond you but it might convey 

microbes—the grey look in the front of my hair—-" 


Here the letter left off, and if the steward had not 
known Mics Hamilton’s address it would never have 
reached ber, but he had posted so many letters for his 
captain from bs gem 3 of the world, and for the 
last two years the: all been addressed to Miss Mary 
Hamilton, 63 Oakley Square, South Kensington. 

e * e * * 


When the ocean tramp, the s.s. Taunton, arrived in 
uarattine, in Boston Harbour, the first officer was in 
Le for the boy captain had been left outside the 
ights. 

“I've not been long in joining you, chief,” he said, 
“and I've left your message safe with her. You got 
into port before me, old chap, but you always did lead 
the way. Don’t tell her how I died, mates, it’s an ugly 
death, and she’s so tendcr-hearted, she'll be sorry for 
ime enough, dear heart.” 

The fireman had to put his ears close to his captain's 
lips to catch the last words : 

“Yell her I went out without any pain. Tell her I 
didn’t mied; life wasn't much good without ker, and I 
wasn’t fit to have the care of others. Tell her I said 
50. .. . The chief's waiting, mate; I can seo him 
beckoning across the bar. Tell his wife it wus the fog 
that spoi't his chances, Tell her I did what I could; 
but [ never was much of a chap. Doris knew that. ‘I 
never would have been fit to have the care of a woman’s 
heart,’ that’s what she said.” 

There was silence for a moment, and he spoke again : 

“There's a sand-shoal just across the bar, mate; but 
the chief's safe home in port, and he’s watching for me 
now. He always did keep an eye on me in port, mate, 
and I know the harbour lights.” 

i He put out his arms, and the fireman bent to 
dem. 

“Jyst one kiss, Doris, to take with me; it’s such a 
long, long journey. I know it's difficult for you to 
believe in me; but your kisses will‘help me when the 
old tramp’s out to sea.” 

The fireman’s heart had long since broken. No good 
woman's kiss had ever helped him when he went out to 
nt be very gently he kissed the fever-dried lips of 

skipper. 

“He was such a rare ’un at make-believe to all the 
others when they went out; maybe he'll fancy it was 
hers, and he'll go easier like.” 


ri e ® ° e 
And Jack did go easier, though pabays he didn’t 


take dying very seri for he was sm th hi 
eld boylalamile even while his feet were on the shoals 
across the bar. : 


3 SUPPLEMENT to PEARSO 


that fellow Higgins in the cavalry charge to-day! 
my life charge in such an utterly reckless style as he 
did.” 


for.’ 


joined the cavalry.’ 


such a help to me,” said r 
“Why, he van take care of his baby sister as well as any 
nurse. He is in the next room now, 
Dorothy.” (Raises her voice): “ Walter!” 


take my son as 
right training be’ll be a fine architect some day.” 


talent. 
for me last week.” 


with a look of 


alarm 
before. 


enough 


After the Battle. 


—— 


First TROOPEE: “ By Jove! You should have seen 


ar dare-devil, that man is. Never saw anyone in 


cond Trooper: “That's easy enough to account 


“ How’s that?” 
“ He used to be a plumber before he 


First Trooper : 
Second Trooper : 


—_. 2 —____—- 
A Resourceful Child. 


“Yes, our little four-year-old is such a comfort and 
Mrs. Westside to a lady caller. 


laying with little 


“ Yeth, mamma.” 

“ Are you taking care of little sister ?” 

“Yeth, mamu.a.” 

“What are you doing ?'” 3 
“Oh, I’ce des playing TY’se a barber, and I’se shavin 


her wif papa's razor.’ 


(Excited tableau !) 
—_——— of Oo 
Almost Bursting with Talent. 


Great Ancnitrect: “ Good-morning, Mr. Suburb. 


Th'nk of building another house?” 


Mr. Suburb: “No; Icalle 1 to inquire if you wouldn’t 
a student in your office. With the 


* Has he shown any marked talent for arch.tecture ? ” 
“TalentP He's overflowing with architectural 
I wish you could see the hen-house he put up 


“Humph! What is there remarkable about it?” 
“He designed it for one pound and it’s cost ten.” 
a aa 


How Do You Oil Your Bicycle? 


He strode into the second-hand bicycle dealer's shop 
e upon his face. 
“ Look here, this is a pretty thing you bave given me. 


Why, it would take a steam enginc to furnish power 
enongh to run this machine.” 


oy by. what is the matter with it?” asked the dealer, 
at the growing rage of the customer of the day 


“Matter! matter enough. You told me this was an 


easy running machine, and you can’t make it budge. 1 
oiled it freshly this morning, just before 
and in five minutes, sir, it was i 
stone.” 


going out, 
ke drawing a load of 


“Surely you used pure oil P” 
“Used the stuff you gave me in the bottle. Bad 


bly.” 

“In hy bottle P Why, man, I didn’t give you any 
bottle of oil. It is in a can.” 

“Can, eh? Well, what do you call that?” said the 
irate man, as he took the bottle out of the leather case. 
“T put it in the bearings just as you told me.” 

; “My dear fellow, that is the liquid cement for the 
yres. 


ni Ge 


The Way to Enter a Boat. 
TuEY were cutered as Mr. and Mrs. Brown at the 
hotel at Margate. In half-an-hour after their arrival, 

Mrs. Brown was overheard to say to her husband: 
“ James, I want to take a ride in one of them boats.” 


“Of course, Tove, but wouldn't it be be ter to wait 
iy after dinner. Nobody goes sailing at this time of 


Don't you see that all the Loats are tied up or 
drawn ashore.” 
“ Botheration! Jaines, get a boat.” 
James yielded, and arm-in-arm they marched down to 
the landing. 
“ James,” 
boat?” 
Brown had to acknowledge that he never had, but he 
was willing to try. 
“Then [ll teach you,” said Mrs. Brown confidently. 
The little craft rocked lightly on ten feet of clear 
wate at i Peas of —, were strewn the usual 
assortment of lobster cans, broken crockery, 
ae and st Ben ae ae 
“Now, my dear, sai rown, “be careful how 
get tata 5; boat. Pipe jum , pe it, or try to ee 
into i oremost, or upon all fours, but 
cach side" 2 put one foot 
“James, do you s’pose I’ve never been in 
before P Don’t I know that them two little BR es 
side of the boat are a sort of stirrup for a edy to put 
her foot into, this way, eo as to——’ 
“No, no,” shrieked Brown, but it was too late. The 
lady had put her foot into it, Her 165 pounds avoir- 
dupois was too much, and as the boat ported and turned 
up ite keel for the eun to kiss, she keeled too, and went 
to the bottom of the bay, among the oysten shells, etc, 
And the boat-hook that hauled her out ruined ber best 


said Mrs. Brown, “did you ever row a 
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Sparrow v. Mouse. 


Taey Have a Deapity ComBar Qvme a Piece oF 
CuEESE. 


WAILE waiting for a train at a country station at a 


very early hour in the morning,~I witnessed a nove! 
encounter, which ended in a tragedy. ane 


A emall piece of cheese lay on the ground not fay 


from the platform, and quite a large m - 
from underneath, firet to nibble at the dninty and ate 
to lug it into its hole, probably for the family breakfast, 


Just as the mouse was on the point of eccurine its 
morntsg meal, a grey old sparrow, which had perched 
on a board near by, and was keenly observing the efforts 
of the rodent, swooped down from its perch and seized 
the bit of cheese before the astonished mous could 
realise that its cluim was disputed. 

Nevertheless, the mouse held fast to the bit of cho-ese 
and the sparrow, finding that he would be obliged to 
drag rodent and all out of the hole if he were to have 
meal, did so in ae style. = 

The feathered pirate, having sueceeded in pullins is 
antagonist and the prize out to the open, let them go 
and rising many fcet in the air, descended upon tho 
mouse with force, striking it on the bead with its leo: 
and on the sides with its wings. ™ 

The mouse was evidently no fool. Knowing thit if 
the rising and falling tactics of bis adversary were 
continued it would be worsted, it dropped the cheese, 
pod managed to seize one of the bird's legs and hold it 

ast. 

But the powerful wing had fall play, and in Jess than 
two minutes the sparrow killed tis rival, and, taking 
the cheese in his mouth, flew away with it. He leit 
few drops of blood teh'nd bim, bowever, and he or 4 
have a lame leg to the end of his days. 


P.W. PAYS £2000 RAILWAY INSURANCE 


‘* Pearson’s Weekly ’’ Railway and 
Cycling InsGrance. 


474 INSURANCE CLAIMS HAVE BEEN PAID 
(Including one of a Thousand Pounds.) 


This Inenrance holds good for any number of clims ty ho 
extent of &200O0—not for one only. 


$2000 Specially Guaranteed 


Ocean ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 


CoRPORATION LIMITED. 
40, 42, and 44, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON E.t. 


(To hom Notice of Claims, under the sollowing condi ‘ors, mo! Le 
sent within seven days to the abore address.) 


Hicable to sor tain in 
INSURANCE TICKET, applic ie passenger tain 


issued under Section 38 of the Ocean Accident and Gusrantes 
Company, Limited, Act, 1890. 


TWO THOUSAND POUNDS 


will be paid by the nbove Corporation tu the legal representative of . 9 
person Filled y an accident to the train in which tho decea-+d wis. | 
ordivary ticket-bearing passenger (including holders of sas: 
excursion tickets, and post-office officials in any of the railw 
vans, ond railway servants travelling with pasa ur mulvay sere: 
ticket in an ordinary carriage), and who, at the timy of ouct a: 
had in his, or her, poesessiou, the Insurance Coupon o1 the irer ee 
or the paper in which it is, with his, or her, usualwigrature, wiitien 
ink or pencil on the i atthe foot. This paper my): ~ 
at his, or her, placo of abode, so long as the coupon is 6i,510.). 

PROVIDED ALSO, that’ tho suid sum will be paid to the » 
representati esof such person injured should death result (rot. > 
accident within three calendar months therenfter, ond thet wets” 
the ao ident be given within three dayy of its occurrence. a 

One Hundred Pounds will bo paid to whonisoever the Peis * 
Pearson's Weekly muy decide to Lo Naxt-of-kin of sry Choct 
who mects his death Dy an accident whils actualy 
a cycle, provided that deceased at the time of on 
had’ in’ his, or ber, posscasionu, the Insurunco Cox 
first page or the yaper io which it is, with his 
usual signature, written in ink or ate on tho epice provit 
foot, and that death occurred within twerty-four hours ther oo 
thut notice was given of such accident to the said Corp 
above address, within tbroe days of its ocourrence. 

The above conditions aro the essence of the contract. , 

This Insurance holds good for the current week of i<su* oy. 1 
nervy) the yee Cy beat is aca ta, a ea, 4 t." 

e ‘Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, “°l. 
1890, Risks No, 2 and 3. ; 

The Puvchase of this publication ts admilted to ba the pase 
Premiuwn under Sce. $4 of the Act. A Print of tho Act cun be rene 
office of this Journal, or of the said Corporation, No p.rsen caso had 
on more than one Coupon Ticket of this paper i Tespect of the sims +-* 


tion for Se wiser advance to their newsacext. or 
she + mw ed not, durin period covered by thei? 
subscription, sign thé con Or carry the paper on their person. 
TRSc? aria ecpes ektione wisest Loosen, Wie. sas 
, He: a &. 
Paifiethe® iil be veut tn exchaone: 


rs 


AiMEREBSY CERTIFY that tho premium ia rep ' - 
PEAKSON'S WEEKLY € 000 RAILWAY INSURANCE and aid 
gy the UYULING INSURANCE, has been paid up to Aug. Sis? 1, 
and that: therefore every purchaser of PEARSON'S WER) : 
insured with this Company anainst Fatal See Ae to the crtente 
TWO THOUSAND POUNDS, and against Fatal Cycling Accident mu. 
the conditions named in the notice abore. 


General 


All cricketers should read the article “ Cricket Traitors” in next Wednesday's ATHLETIC RECORD. 
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WHEN IS A WOMAN 
TOO OLD TO LOVE? 


Reap the novels of from twenty to forty years ago, 
and you will find romance associated only with early 
vai. Aleroines are eiyhteen; heroes a little older. 
‘After these ages love became matter of ridicule, and its 
victims were relegated to the position of those who 
furnish “ comic relief.” — 

Public opinion was so strong oa this point that great 
authors were forced to bow to ular prejvdice, and 

rociaim their heroines girls of eignt-en. although they 

haved like self-posses.ed epinsters of thirty. 

When Balzac broke louse and wrote of the fascinatin 
women of rhirty Parsi the novel. reading public exclain 
at such an elderly siren, Love meunt youth. That 
there could be a sort of Indian summer of sentiment 
was a thing the world refused to recognise. 

At the present day, everything—zomunce included— 
has undergone a revolution. omen later in 
life than ever before. The age when a grand passion 
may be inspired and reciprocated without incurring 
ridicule has pushed on past thirty towards forty. 

People are beginning to remember that the t 
charmers of history were near the meridian of life 
Lefore they came into the public eye—that Cleopatra 
was thirty-seven when she conquered Anthony, and 
Anne Boleyn thirty-four at the time of ber marriage 
with Henry; that Diane de Poictiers was upproaching 
forty when she captivated her King. and that the 
charms of Ninon de I'Enclos were perennial. At the 
period of her greatest ascendency over Louis XIV., 
Mme. de Maintemon was fifty. 

What Thackeray termed the Age of Reason, when 
fora man, “dipping his nose in the Gascon wine,” was 
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IMPorTanT FO LADIFsS. 


COOKSOW'S PATENT 


' and Stamp for Postage to 


GIVES GREAT SATISFACTION. 
Narse WILKINSON, 30 Russell Street, Clitheroe : 

“Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa gives every eatis- 
faction, and 1 shall not fail to recommend it 
to my fiends and patients.”’ 


REFRESHING, STIMULATING, 


Nurse SUNDERLAN!, Shewview Villa, Cheam 
Eoad, Sutton, Surrey : 
“TI have tied Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and 
find it a rofreshing, stimulating, and pleasant 
beverage.” - 


POR EXCELLENCE. 
Nurse GILEES, 11 8t. Paul’s Square, Southsea : 
: a Pacer Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is excel- 
len’ 
indigestion. * 


NO PRAISE TOO HIGH. 


Nurse SAFFREY, The Cottage, Hoddesdon 
Road, Belvedere, Kent : 
“T am eer to say I think more of the 
r. 


already bestowed upon it.” 
FOR PHYSICAL AND MENTAL 
SUFFERING. 


Nurse CLARE, “' The laurels,” Langley: 


“*T hove much pleosure in bearing testi- 
mony to the value of Dr. Tibbles' 
as I find it most beneficial to persons suffer. 
ing physical] 
nutritive an 
and I shall strougly recommend it to my 


TESTED 
FREE. 
Address (a pestard will do), but mention 


60, 61 & 62 Bunhill Row, London, E.C, 


| Her Ropal Highness 


of Wales. 


All Ladies should use . . » 
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formerly supposed to have supplanted all the ne | PICK OUT ANY BOOK YOU WANT 


ple:sures of existence, has now becume the ago of 
sentiment. And the great belles of the way world ure 
now rarely young girls. They are usually advancing in 
resplendent and opulent majesty towards their fortieth 
birthday. 

Yet who would dare to suggest to these regal 
creatures, who have conquered time—and by twenty 
years’ experience of the world have learnt how to win 
and keep hearts—that they are too old for love? 

The reuson for the successful invasion of youth into 
middle age is the growth of luxury, the knowledge of 
hygiene and the proficiency of the “ veuuty doctor.” 
We have only just learnt how to live luxuriously und 
healthfully. Fre-dom from care, ease of existence, 
hurmony of environment, preserve beauty as no 
“ creams ” or gymnastics have ever done. 

Then come the aids of exercise and diel. Must women 
value their beauty at a high figure, live mainly for it, 
eat and walk for it. 

As for the “ beauty doctor,” she is one of the most 
important figures of modern civilisation. Nobody with 
money need be ugly now. Hopelessly plain débutantes 
are sent to Paris, and return—transformed. 

Old age is inevitable if one lives long enough. But 
middle age—for rich men and women—is ceasing to 
exist. There is no intermediary period of grey hair 
and the first faint wrinkles—that dreadful period in 
which the handsome woman tries to lure youth back 
with rouge and yellow wig, while ber ugly and sensible 
sisters look on and laugh. 

Women with young hearts and old faces say “no” 
to their hearts Cats they are afraid of the world's 
laughter. If only the faces were as young as the hearts 
the world would sanction with its blessing their middle- 
aged romances, 


PLEASANT. | == 


FROM THIS LIST. 


NEARLY everybody nowadays is an amateur photographer, 
and they must at one time or another have taken some 
curious photo. We want all our readers to send in to us 
anything they have taken themselves which they « nsider 
intcresting, curious, and suitable for \publication, whether 
they be views of places, things, or people. For every 
photograph we accept we shall give away one of the 
following books. In tact, if we accept twenty photos from 
one reader, we shall make him a present of twenty books. 

Write your name on the back of each photo you send us, 
and a few words describing the subject. We wil] return 
those that de not get a prize, if a stamped addressod 
envelope is inclosed for that purpose. 

Here is a way by which any reader may get 

A LIBRARY FOR NOTHING. 
Commence Sending at once to Photo Editor, ‘ Pearson’s.” 
SIX SHILLINGS. 

“ Rev. Annabel Lee,” Ud cate Buchanan. 


“ Raid of tie Detrimental,” by tue Earl of Desart. 
** Zone of Fire,’’ by Headon Hal 


“ Hazar of Homerton,” by H. E, Dudene: 
“ Lady aati Fi Fume, es 


* Vaidar,”’ by George Griff 
“ Maori Maid,” by H. B. Vogel. 
FIVE SHILLINGS. 
“ Impudent Comedian,” by Frankfort Moore. 
THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


“ The lron Cross,” by B. H, Sherard. 

“ Fortune's Footballs," by G. B. Bu 

* The Duke and the Damsel,”’ by Bic! Marsh. 

“ Three Wowen and Mr, F. Cardwell,” by W. Pett Ridge, 
“The M ryufs of Valrose,” by A'ys Hallard. 


“ The Invisible Man." by H. G. Wells, 

“ H.R.H. Love Cie by J. Mavlaren Cobban, 
* John of Str.thbourne,” by RB. D. Chetwode. 

** Lucky Bargee,”’ by Harry Lander. 
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Successful Home Dyeing 


WITH 


\E DIAMOND DYES 


The Kind that's all Dye. Defy Sunlight & Soapsnds. 


Diamond Dyes Colour Anything Any Colour. 
Make Old Dresscs, Blouses, Scarves, Chil- 


—- @Gren’s Frocks and Suits Look Like New. 


for those who suffer from 
‘his I know practically.” 


look like new. 


bbles’ than even the praise 


” Vi-Cocoa, 


and mentally. It is most 


extremely p! t to take, 


——— 


How to Dress Well at Small Cost. 


Diamond Dyes are a wonderful help to economical dressing. 
These simple home dyes will colour anything any colour, and 
they make dresses, cloaks, stockings, feathers, laces, curtains, &c., 


Plain and explicit directions on the package muke it easy for 
the most inexperienced to use them with results in every way 
equal to work don? by a professional dyer. 

Do not risk your material with dyes or soap that claim to 
colour both cotton and wool with the same dye, for it is impos- 
sible to get satisfactory results with dyes of that character. In 
Diamond Dyes there are special dyes for cotton and special dyes 
for wool, and they are all guaranteed to give satisfaction, if used 
according to directions. For sale everywhere, 3d. and 6d. 


4 Bright Fashionable Colours produced by DIAMOND DYES. 


DYE ANY MATERIAL, ANY SHADE, ANY COLOUR. 
No haphazard or guesswork with Diamond Dyes. 


is paper, 


aT Faq ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE 
HAT FASTENERS. THE 
Fasteners in wn, Blue, el 2 ee, 
dificulty in obtaining these Wat Featensrs sua Postel Ota Ton eo aanraren 


ec B.& J. R, 


RICHEST IN CREAM, 


Results that are sure and colours that are fast and true to name. 


A dainty book, ‘‘ Successful Home Dyeing,” and 45 samples of 
Dyed Cloth, sent free. Address: 


s = DIAMOND DYES, 31 and 32 Snow Hill, London, E.C. 


Babies, Children, Breakfast, Tea, Puddings, Shapes, Invalides, &0., &0. 


LE’S 
MILK 


COOKSON, Ridgway Lane, STOCKPORT.. USED THE SAME AS FRESH MILK FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
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TO MEMORISE THE CALENDAR A Public Purifier. The Editor’s Ghastly Mistake. 
FOR ANY YEAR. Hes is one of the funniest eteries ever heard on the 


_ . subject of mixing up letters : 
THE great advantage of being able to memorse the A certain tor was asked by two subscribers 
calendar for the present year was recently shown in respectively: 1. Which was the way to get a 
P.W., and it will readily be granted that to be able to 


oe of twins cafely through the trouble of teething? 
extend the rule for any year, past, present, or future, eee, een Ee a eee Fe ER a 


“My friend,” said the solemn man, “have you ever 
done aug'st to make the community in which you live, 
‘the better for your living in it?” 

“J have done much, sir,” re lied the other humbly, 
“to purify the homes of my fellow-beinys.” ; 

“ ab,” continued the solemn man, with a pleased air, 


would be still more useful. To obtain a calendar for al, i ” grasshoppers? * 

year, fifty, or a hundred, or a thousend years ago, is ae ieee tracts PY The Bitar ‘answered the questions all right, but 
difficult, while it ie practically impossible for a year, 0; I clean carpets. mixed the initials with disastrous results. , 
fifty, or a hundred, or a thousand years hence. here — OO Imagine the horror of the happ father of the twins 
is, however, a simple rule by which the any of the week All th Difference when he saw that the editor told Lim to “Cover them 
on which any event took place, or will e place, can sh * carefully with straw and set fire to them, and the little 


at once be found from the date. 

It is necessary first to get the fienre for the year, 
second for the month, third for the day of the month. 
The excess of the sum over the greatest multiple of 
seven contained in it gives the day of the week. 

As the figures for the monthe, which can easily be 
memorised, are invariable, they are given first : 
September and December... : May xis . 


pesta after jumping about in the flames for a 
minates will tosedily be eettled.” os 
This was the tragic partof the mistake. The comedy 
came in when the man lagued with grasshoppers found 
gravely directed to “ Give a httle castor-oil and 
rub their gums with bone-strings.” 
That paper has now two subsoribers less than it had. 


Result of Cricket Competition No. 9. 


eed 


No competitor has been fortunate enough to namo 
the results of all the matohes correctly. The most 
nearly correct list is that sent in by 

Mr F. Green, Badby, Daventry, 


with two mistakes, and he therefore receives the consola- 
tion prize of £25. 


“ Tapre is a great deal of difference,” she said, with 
earcasm, “ between the way a man parts with his money 
before he is married and afterwards. : 

“ Yes,” replied Mr. Pennywise. “ Before sinersae) 
when he gives her a half-crown bunch of flowers, she 
says: ‘Thank you, George; you are 80 good and kind 
and generous!’ But after, when he gives her three- 
fourths of his salary, sho merely looks hurt and says: 
‘Ie that allP’” 

——_—_ j= 


It Was a Pseudonym. 


—— 


. 4 
Apritand July oo... uygust a ee 
January and October “3 | Febraury, March, and Nov. & 
Juno... ese O | In Leap YearonJun.2,Feb. 5 
To findl the figure for the year divide the last two 
figures by four, and to the quotient, neglecting fractions, 
ey the remainder, after dividing the same two figures 
yy seven. 

The figure for the day is the remainder, after dividing 
the diy of the month by seven. 

The rule, which, after a little practice, can be worked 
mentally in a few seconds, will be more eas.ly under- 
stood from examples: 

First example: The Qucen’s Birthday, Mth May, 1898: 


A LADY who wanted a servant so badly that she took 
one without a recommendation or even an introduction, 
one day to look into a book which belonged 
to the girl, and immediately thereafter went to her with 
some uneasiness expressed in her face. 
“Tg this your book, Susie P” she asked. 
“Yes'm.” 


REMEMBER THISt 


on 98 divided by 4, quotient equals 24 “How is this, then? When you came you told me ‘ 
Figure for the year p ow 18 this, then you < 2 y. t Competitors who wish to make miore than 
. er | lee » 7, remainder ,, it your name was Susie Stokes, but here in this book is the are requested to apely for sheet of coapoas teat ahs 
” aoe eee tee eee . be . . 
" day, 24 divided by 7, remnindor equals name ‘ Bridget Lafferty. cons. Le ans 


“It’s all right, ma’am,” said the girl. “That's me 
nondy-plume. 
—— i man 


A Smart Young Man. 


Total $1, divided by 7, remainder is 3. _- 

Thevefore the Queen’s Birthday is the third day of 
the week—i.c., Tuesday. 

‘As the multiples of seven can be cast out at any 
stage of the work, it is clear that the figure for the 
present year is alwaye 3, while in the above example 
the 4 and 3 can neglected, and the work, thus 
simplified, may be done almost instantaneously. 

Second example : The Battle of Waterloo, Jane 18th, 1815. 
15 divided by 4, quotient equals 3 


When you are sending in your coupon, inclose 
something for the F.A.P., there’s a good fellow. 


GREAT CRICKET COMPETITION. 


— >= 
PRIZES _ OF £1,000, £100, £25. 
Tue cricket metibet named apie de played during the work 


‘o the reafer names the correct It of 2! 
So sne otehes we will pay the sum of ONE HUNDBED POUNDS. 
co! 


Smarr Youna Man: “Good morning, Mr. 
Bullion!” 

Mr. Bullion (irascible old gent): * Um—ah! Good 
morn. Remarkable he ene with you.” 

“ Ya-as; Siberian bl d; terribly savage, takes 
thie ox-chain to hold him. If anyone should even look 
crosely at me this dog would tear him to pieces—yes, 
in I'm going to have him killed. Too dangerous, 
you know.” 

“] should say 60.” 

“Ya-as; muet do it in the interest of humanity, you 
know. By the way, Mr. Bullion, your danghter has 
accepted me, and I have called to ask your consent.” 

He got it. 


Figureforthe yearq45 |), 7, remainder ,, 1 
wo Month, June... eee ne 0 

» day, 18 divided by 7, remainder squals 4 

vided amongst those nearest. If between now and 

the clove of the cricket senson any one competitor wins the hundred 


unds prize in full three times we will make him a furth sent 0 
BNE THOUSAND rOUNDS, SIETSEn Basie 


Total, neglecting 4and 3, ... + ze 

Therefore, the 18th of June, 1815, was the first day of 
the week—i.e., Sunday. 

So far it has not been necessary to take the century 
into consideration as the figure for all years beginning 
with 18 is 0. For other centuries an additional figure, 
which varies with the century, must be included in the 
calculation, 

This figure is most easily calculated backwards and 
forwarde from September , 1752, the date on which 
the change of style in the calendar was adopted in 
ial bac fro 

; ene | kward from September, 1752, the series 
6, 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, repeated as often as necessary, gives 
the figure for the century. 


Cricket Coupon No. 13. 


Matches to be played during week ending Angust 13th. Cross out 
which ences r will be the cloud. For o draw nar ences 

. Ifa tie, eo. Matches will only be considered as 
abandoned when a start is not made. 


1 Middlesex v 2 Surrey. 

3 Notts v 4 Yorkshire. 
5 Gloucestershire v 6 Kent. 

7 Gassexz v 8 Hampshire. 


——— - » a 
Curly-Haired Jurors are Disliked. 


Ir is not generally Imown that there is a prejudice 
against curly-haired men when it comes to choosing a 
jury to criminal cases. The prejudice, when it is 
manifested, comes from the defence. When asked to 


Penni ceers bot eat bes! the ae fon es 8 explain the objection to curly-haired men, a prominent 0 Warwickshire v 10 Essex. 3 
oS ak a rs | barrister recently said: 11 Worcestershire v 12 Bucks. . 
ii . ‘i 14 is a Oat “When I was just starting, my legal mentor inculcated | 7 15 witshire v 14 Glam hi 

‘And so on for each century. that idea in me. He said that curly-haired men had organahixe: 


15 Worcestershire v 16 Surrey 2nd XI. 


Third Example: The Battlo of Flodden, September 9th, 1513, | almost pati fe the pampered darlings of their 


Figuro for centary Ghesiaed Poearge a : nts, and in their youth had been so used to having 17 Herts v 18 Northamptonshire. 
ir , quotient 1 i as . 
oe at |e ate ocmaree | eee Ths ameter 
Gay —9 divi rh 7, womainler a 4 “In this way the seeds of apposliios aro sown, and | j 2} Middlesex v 22 Leicestershire. 
i when they grow older they muke it a point to disagree 23 Gloucestershire v 24 Warwickshire, 
Total, neglectingGand 1... .. «. 6 with everybody and everything. If everybody else on 25 Somerset ov 26 Kent. 


the jury votes for acquittal, they vote for conviction, a9 
a matter of course. ey are as stubborn 2s the days 
are long. 

“A curly-haired man never gets on the jury when I 
am defending a man if I can seo him in time.” 


Therefore the Battle of Flodden took place on the 6th 
day of the week—i.e., Friday. 

Oalculating forward from September, 1752, the series 
2, 0, 5, 4 repeated as often as neceseary, gives the figure 
for the century: 


27 Yorkshire v 28 Lancashire. 
29 Surrey v 30 Sussex. 


NGIME ...csrreveseccvencnccsotocscnecvecccnccovecceccessccooses 


AddrESS 201.00 0008 


PeOeeesercoccraercevenssereeeessrerers 


Ee ae 1712 to hy tho figure is... as 3 
“or all years beginning oon owe (O Herc c ccna eee tata dadtadthadhatectacteditactacintect telltale 
so 6 a = «8 To Teli How Fast the 

vow ow 4 CUT OUT COUPON AND POST TO US UNFOLDED. 


la Pearson’s Athletic Record published oa Wednesday, Aagust 
an, 708 will find the past performa of the above clubs dealt 
wi 


” 0 * ‘ ” 
And so on for each sacceeding century. 
aces 
, ana their comparative chances ia these atatches fully 


Fourth Example: December 25th, 2898 a.D.: Train Going. 


ed 


Fi for cent! btained as ubove... vee ate 3 . . 
_ = — ae en drei example... : AN ingenious form of speed-recording apparatus has | #scussed. 
* month, December... ws ee been recently devised for use in some German railwa THINGS TO REMEMBER. 
, day, 26 divided by 7, remainder... ... 4 experiments. While simple in design, it proved exceed- | 1, coupons may be sent either from P.W. or the Athletic Record. In 
ee ee 7 ingly effective, and showed, moreover, not only the the Titter paper wil be found valuable hints as to which sie is 


speed at any particular moment, but the time in which 
stops were made, epeed round curves, up grades, ete. 
ectrical connections were made on the axle of the 


Nol must enter for this competition who will not abido by the 
Editor's final decision. 


Therefore, Christmas Day a thousand years hence 2. 
a, All coupons must reach us not later thanSaturday, Augnst uth, first 


will fall on the fifth day of the week, #.e.—Thuraday. 


These results may easily be verified in the firat th iage in such a manner that a dash and a s t. Any envelope bearing a postmark lhtcr than Eeidays 
i 1 baie h pace wero >t : i 
cases by reference to calendar or history; in the fourth | marke off at each revolution on a paper strip moved | 4. See eomebcull cut out the above coupon, score it as dire -in!, 


anyone who has access to the calendar for the year 
, or who takes the trouble of caloulating forward 
for a thousand years. A very little practice will give 
po eg facility in working, especially after the prin- 
ciple of casting out the sevens as they occur has been 
thoropghly mas 
The drawing-room game suggested in a former 
article can by this means be extended indefinitely, 
while for p gal barpoeee the rule will be found well 
worth the trouble of acquiring. 


by clockwork, By marking the lengt of ribbon corre- 
sponding to one minute of time and counting the | 
number of dashes contained therein, the number of 
revolutions is given at once, and from the diameter of 
the wheels the speed can readily be computed. 

In the exporiments referred to, the paper ribbon was 
ruled so that one second of time was represented by 
one millimetre of space, and by a subsequent e- 
ment of curves, a grapbic record of speeds under 
various conditions was attained. 


one attempt we have. prepared separate coupons which we will 
send by aver pocts at ibe rate of twenty fora shillies. 
Those who want them must send postal orders for as map. 
sheets of twenty as they require, and must inciose 2 stompe 

addressed enve pons will be seat by retare and 30 
made available for any week. The sheets may be cul up wad 
the coupons used singly if desired. 

APPLICATIONS ‘FOR COUPONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO C. ARTHUR 

PEARSON LIMITED, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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KEATING’S 
POWDER 


HARMLESS TO ANIMALS. 


ILLS 2B. 


Sold in a an Tine: 
3d., sce a Is. each 


a BUG 
. FLEAS, 
a MOTHS, 
BEETLES, 


The PUBLIC are _CAUTIONED that my Powder 
is sold only in Tins. None genuine unless the signature 
of Thomas Keating is on the outside label, 


EC P- 


DYES ANY MATERIAL 
‘ ANY COLOUR. 


. SJLEAN AND QUICK. NO MESS. 
NO TROUBLE. 
WON’T WASH OUT OR FADE. 


& 
§ 
& srILEsS, SATIMS, 
% 
; 


COTronNns, WOOTLS, 
FHATHURS, GAO, 


ALL LOOK LIKE NEW WHEN DYED WITH 


MAYPOLE SOAP. 


SOLD IN ALL COLOURS, 4d. per Tablet; BLACK, 6d. 


EE a TS Borgo 
ureery mes ure; an D BOOKLET: #6 
_ Ages of Woman,”’ seat Post Free on receipt of address. Seven 


Free advice given mn Home Dye’ by letter. State plai uire- 
ments, and, when poasibie, enaices a piece of the mat ea wien th ye. 


a 


THE MAYPOLE CO. LTD., 88 & 99 HICH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.c. 


have decided to GIVE An Improved Preparation z REPEAT. “ORDERS Beery Day. 


“Fe 
BOL: POLISHING FURNITURE. posi for tee Tene, Uae ere | 


Any sort of Furniture 
rubbed lightly with a 


f f : 
“verezou” {Il I | UNLAUNDRIED 
magn pices otenae| "WHITE SHIRTS 


‘cotton duster, will . 

, Straight from the Needle, 

REFLECT CREDIT IN THREE QUALITIES. 

“hil be gent regintered and post free on upon the household IN THREE QUALITIES. 


sina with the tarma of this udvertisement I 3 - where it is used. Boece BP RE AR CR. IT 
Iie 3 A FREE A wonderfal shirt, 26 coh; 


‘SAMPLE BOTTLE 


i ede ror sold be sant doiany lady Hine 
' least five our nds. sr to a ir one aw 
ot "m0 re than “oa satisfied. ig T- eneeitting to make a trial. The" DEFIANCE,” ” half-dozen, post 

NONTAL of hundreds) .—Miss ° Kadves: Wo, lo. 3. “The CITY 8! HIRT.” Fi Fit for a duke to it 
: r um “ Eng! = perez” Works, ._Reversib! eee and to a back e frvet 

. 5 oO 

jo desaiiful and , Pendleton, Manchester. vEhing Bape ” out broad 


front, ane oo) © Cuffs, at same price, 


ViCOKO FOR FHM MAIR X44. (Dent, | “6 COOPER” Cycles }|* eae ordertag mention eine of necktand 
_ BART ig en FROM_25 10s, Competition dened. Lato and ony whether to button back or fron. 


AGAPID AND BEAUTIFUL MANDWRITINC. = Weldiess, Bice roves 1 PETTICREW & STEPHENS, Manufacturers, 
a / : w Dest. F, 191 SAUCHIEHALL ST., GLASGOW. 


MARVINE GELOIDS. 


Delicious Meat and Fruit 


"Valuable improvements protected by HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS 
PATENT are only to be obtained in H. Samuel’s Watches. Lowest 
possible prices. H. Samuel's Half-Guinea “ MARVEL” Lever Watch, 
hag : y inviaguaTiNg 4 with Expansion Balance, fitted in stout close cases of a special material 
e a. zt . ypidata tren. cuts wanted. | ae bead MIRST-GUENCHING exactly like Real Silver. Complete with key and H. Samuel's FREE 

= — : : ——S |} End INvaLiDs. foo kita, BONUS CIFT, 10.6. BEWARE of imitations. H. Samuel’s renowned 
the Colenies and Aprwa |p sterling Silver “ACME” Watches, Fine, extra jewelled, three-quarter 
c, Bape plate movement, fitted with “PROTECTIVE” removable dust and damp- 


Cycle Dealers. etc. 


PLID PLS é es Pane at woNGrarvine Lid ‘| proof CAP, New patented improvements included. Strong STERLING 


45 WILSON 8T., LOND. 


| és y UNSOLICITED 5 Are Received 
| 7 EREZ Ob iresmmeres ft 
2 viaoRo FOR THE eas Hundreds 

q to the jers 8 pay we 

: AY 

| 


ka. TS ll THE CELEBRATED: — SILVER cases stamped. LADY'S size if desired. All WARRANTED FOR 
ii; oy 3 “ROYAL AJAX” CYCLES. FIVE YEARS, nd supplicd with key, instructions, also H. Samuel's 
5 Wonderful arms, fil | SPECIAL BONUS FREE GIFT on receipt of 25/-. COMPARE this 
y ‘ fil prices. Carage splendid watch with what are often offered in retail shops at 
is pronounced aye used It, to be the most Perfect Sh Jy Uy clos exchanged. 3 GUINEAS each. BEWARE of puzzle competitions and other worthless 
‘ blade is comp in the "World. rpeeen ee ame seb iS eres : imitations. H. Samuel’s NEW ROYAL QUARTO volume of latest Fashions 
§) respectraliy Savieed te soneve none vw wick do ns rogies SILVER QUERN CYCLE Geist tee SEY in gold and silver adornments contains full descriptions and illustrati 1s 
y a READ THE FOLLOWING ! 1 lesen endeS lt of the abovo with 2,600 MARVELLOUS BARCAINS in Watches, Jowellery, 
SAILOR's 3 OPINION. —H. Suite, H.M,8. Scout, writes: “ All the fellows in _————— ee eee CLOCKS Electro-Sil Plate CUTLERY, Musical 
cur ship say the ‘Mab’ is the best in England.” ; 9 ro-Silver C , Bags, UMBRELLAS, Musica 
? Lucknow" wean Voor ee TwiON. Corporat ia Feat toe Sang cnivrs from oat 4 y ARICOC ELE ‘14 Instruments, Sewing Machines, Pipes, &c.,&c. Extraordinary low prices. 
regiment.’” . . 
A reaws 24 Rectory Every man suffering from Vanicoceleandallied NDREDS of Testimonials. 
y itt Mate ely Mee te iy = Prag ad tien ee rent ‘began tlt ino 4 te shoal reed my jatreatioe, desoribing HU E s 
m: 7s 
4 Riche OL ORTB ED OPIMION.-Mr. TV. Rock, Mounted Poltoe,, Sallsbary, aud Painles te Cure, without surgical o Raid SPECIAL BONUS GIFTS FREE 
ind for ahaving la that the ‘Mab’ ta a little gem w pie ms orthe errr teeter aber tec ectrical |i to purchasers. Full particula d Ten li f ~ 
f Oo pi ly particulars an en lists of presents sent on a 
s) Writes: " obtained all iy reoseas, with tse Uttio Maw" razor.” Sn peo _ Boon aoe yom er separate sheet with each Volume. Every articlo guaranteed. A 
The * MAB" RAZORis lation to those who have habitually used the big, J. MURRAY,” 7 wouthampton Row,  wotuenad sf diauatishe 
4 <tumay Rasor of the ou tion to th on wh pat st 2 ee Sion W.O. MONTH'S FREE TRIAL allowed. die senna returned if dissatisfied. 
4 wser to shave in the usual time, The blade is manufactured of the finest his handsome Book is sent to any address on application ABSOLUTELY 
4 ae z Steel, and can be either plain or hollow ground, : Lea T T { ie E } FREE! Send your name to-day. Cut this announcement from Persia's | 
ic are respectfully advised not to imitations which possess none of the ee > ! > Yrders to be made payable 
r¢ . quailies Gach ners bar my eet Weekly, and enclose it to H. Samuel. All P.O. Orders to be mide payabk 
RICKS: Black Handle, a6; Ivory, 3/6; Pairin Case (Black), 7/6; Ivory, 0/6, post free- RENEE E Toe 


to H. Samuel at the General Post Office, Manchester, | 


‘SAMUEL, 97) Baker STREET, MANCHESTER, 


fea at Rochdale, Bolton, 


Hs” 1 ANRM A 


City Agent re. CLEMENTS, 420, Old 
road Street, B.C. 


SPP DDD SD 


—- 


Preston aml Leicester. 
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PEARSON'S: ‘WEEELY._ 


_ Are British rs = British Labour. They are the best and 
purest smoke on the market. Beware of Imitations. See 
that the name “OGDEN” is on every packet. 


- E( A HA A BOX.” 


THE CHEAPEST A som, AND THE BEST 


SAUCE IN KN 5 : THE WORLD. | BEEC C HAM’ : 


ae Ge. ‘puious & NERVOUS saa: : 


j of subsrifufions — , Sick Hieadache,. ‘Constipation, 
| Weak “Stomach, | Impaired Digestic: 
Disordered_ Liver, # and Female aie 
an Boxes, ‘O}4., les. laa. d., and a 28. od. each, with full direct 
‘HE 1s. 4d. BOX CONTAINS 56 PILLS. 


THE SALE IS NOW SIX | MILLION BOXES YEA 


Druggists- cand P Patent. M Medicine Dealers Every whe here. 


THOMAS, BEECHAM, AM. Si HELENS, LANCASH 


So tee i Propriefors 
"in bottles Biter § Goodall. 
167.62 acto 4 Backholise & Ce 

each. | fr pao te Leeds 


ee cepted a rome 
puid bo, sont to dhe rome bepartmont,* PEARSON'S WEEKLY ing HENRIETTA STREET. THOU, » 


